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industry's promotion headache 


Advertising, sales promotion and ‘direct selling’ turn their guns on 
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Advertisements with one large and several smaller photographs (center | 
layout above) secured, on the average, 10% higher attention value 
than advertisements with a series of small, equal-size photographs 
(right, above). Advertisements with one large photograph averaged 
8% higher than those with a series of small pictures. 


These conclusions are based on a recently completed analysis made by 
the McGraw-Hill Research Department of nearly 1,000 “‘Starched’’ 
advertisements appearing in three business publications. Copies of the 
complete report (Data Sheet #3173) are available without cost from 


your McGraw-Hill man. 


N 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill . . . all 
designed to provide a better understanding of how good advertising in 
good business publications can help create more sales. 


NicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y (BC) 
n ’ , 2.9, 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


















We extend our 
Appreciation and 
Best Wishes 
to our 
more than 


12,000 T.R. Advertisers 


and to 
more than 


1,600 Advertising Agencies 


and to our more than 


35,000* Paid Subscribers 


of upper rated purchasing power 
whose preference and use have 
made possible our fabulous 
record and annual increases. 


Annual and intermittent 


@ I HOWAS REGISTER @ 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





oi A “Where-to-Buy” direction service that Industrial 
meets the contract requirements of its om IE 
largest patron — (U. S. Govt. Procure- | News 

ment, 1500 copies) — and more than 
60% of the total Industrial Purchasing 
“ Power of the U.S. T.R. stands alone 
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Why Reach only Part of the Highway Market? 


a circulation duplication study just completed* shows these facts: 


ROADS and STREETS 


reaches 16,398 Highway-Heavy Contractor Firms in the United States 
(about 92% of all in the U.S.) 


5 T %So of these, or 8,292 firms are not reached by CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


49% of these, or 8,106 firms are not reached by ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORDS 


4% oF these, or 6,778 firms are not reached by CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


35% of these, or 5,753 firms are not reached by CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Shown Graphically — 
ROADS AND STREETS Coverage of U.S. Highway— Heavy Contractors — 16,398 Firms 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS duplicates 8,106 firms, or 49% Not duplicated by CM — 8,292 firms, or 51% 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD duplicates 8,292 firms, or 51% en Not duplicated by EN-R — 8,106 firms, or 49% 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS duplicates 9,620 firms, or 59% Not duplicated by CRE — 6,778 firms, or 41% 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT duplicates 10,645 firms, or 65% Not duplicated by CE — 5,753 firms, or 35% 


With $100 billion (ARBA estimate) to be spent on highway construction 
in the next 13 years — can you afford only partial coverage? 


for complete coverage advertise in 


ROADS and STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 22 West Maple St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


*For complete study, ask your ROADS AND STREETS representa- 
tive, or address 22 West Maple Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


JANUARY ROAD SHOW Issue closes Dec. 1 — Reserve your space now 
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Director . . Jack C. Gatford 


iene es 


Service Mgr... Gorden D. Lewis 


monthly except June, semi-monthly, 


Publications Inc. at 200 E. - 


St., Chicago 11, U.S.A. Single copies 


, $3; two years, $5; three years, $6. 
for U.S. or U.S. possessions, 
Pan-America. pe See 
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shop talk 


= We've had an_ unprecedented 
number of requests for reprints of 
two series of articles which ap- 
peared in 1956 issues of IM... and 
we're happy to report that both re- 
prints will be available by the time 
you receive this issue. 


© Trade show exhibits . . . This re- 
print features the six articles on 
handling trade show exhibits which 
were published in the August IM. 


® Getting higher readership for 
your ads ... The five IM articles on 
readership research by J. Wesley 
Rosberg, vice-president and director 
of research for The Buchen Co. 


The reprints will be priced at 50c 
each, with quantity prices avail- 
able. Copies are available from Re- 
print Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 


# In last month’s “Shop Talk,” we 
talked a bit about brainstorming 
and promised to start a regular 
series of reports on actual brain- 
storming sessions covering common 
industrial marketing problems. 

After discussing the matter with 
a number of readers, we decided to 
kick off this “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” series with reports 
on a couple of panels composed of 
industrial admen who had acquired 
some actual experience with the 
brainstorming technique. The idea 
turned out quite successfully as you 
will see from the feature starting on 
page 58. 

What we did was solicit the co- 
operation of The Fensholt Adver- 
tising Agency of Chicago, which 
has made consistent and effective 
use of brainstorming to come up 
with solutions to marketing prob- 
lems of its industrial clients. Work- 
ing with Norman D. Buehling, 
Fensholt president, and Bob Aitchi- 
son, IM contributing editor and 
Fensholt vice-president, we came 


up with a couple of general interest 
problems. We then invited a group 
of agency executives and staff mem- 
bers to gather around a conference 
table and put brainstorming to test 
in sparking some possible solutions. 

The first problem was that of 
getting more and better case his- 
tories for industrial advertising — 
certainly a common headache for ad 
managers and agency men alike. In 
about 20 minutes, the panel came 
up with 105 ideas, which are re- 
ported in this month’s feature. 

The other problem was a more 
elusive one — how an agency can 
improve idea output. This is cer- 
tainly a tough test of brainstorming. 
Nevertheless, the panel came up 
with over 100 ideas on the subject. 
They'll be reported in the January 
IM. 

Meanwhile, we'd like to invite all 
IM readers to try their hands at 
brainstorming. To make it partic- 
ularly worth while, we’re offering a 
valuable prize for the best “addi- 
tion” to the list of 105 ideas on 
getting more and better case his- 
tories. You'll find the details on 
page 60 and we hope that you'll 
join us in this project — it should 
be fun in addition to possibly help- 
ing solve one of your own prob- 
lems. 

This brings up a point that per- 
haps you have overlooked in all! of 
the talk about brainstorming. It isn’t 
necessarily a technique to be ap- 
plied only to “group ideation.” By 
following the basic rules, you can 
brainstorm a problem all by your- 
self. Why not put a sheet of paper 
in your typewriter, review the rules 
(page 160, Nov. IM), and see how 
many solutions you can record for 
one of your particularly tricky 
problems? 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 
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M@ Every customer subscription 
to one of our publications 
using FRANCHISE-PAID CIR- 
CULATION is paid for by a 
leading dealer in his immediate 
market. These must be your 
best prospects, because 

they’re his best customers. 


FRANCHISE - PAID CIR- 
CULATION combines the best 
features of ALL types of 
circulation and carries your 
advertising message to the most 
responsive and carefully 
selected audience that exists 
for your products or service. 


The Industrial Publishing Corp. 
812 HURON RD. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Publishers of: 


Flow Magazine 
Occupational Hazards 
Applied Hydraulics 
Modern Office Procedures 
Industry & Welding 
Precision Metal Molding 
Welding Illustrated 
Material Handling Illustrated 
Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 
Aeronautical Purchasing 
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Can tests help you pick better salesmen? .............. 
IM went, not to the psychologists who devise the tests, but to the in- 
dustrial sales managers who use them or scorn them. Here is the story 
of these executives’ experience. By Merle Kingman 


Manpower recruiting keeps industry hopping ........... 
Industry needs men. Here’s what leading industrial companies are do- 
ing, through advertising, sales promotion and recruiting agents, to 


lure personnel. By Frederick Borden 


Emergency recruiting won’t do ...........e0ceeeceeese 
The recruiting problem facing industrial companies is summed up 
nicely by a leading industrialist. Ry Charles M. White 


How to organize a public relations department .......... 
Good public relations and good publicity cost money, time, hard work 
and mental anguish. This is a way to organize for it, from budgeting 


to merchandising. By Carlton P. Adams 


How can manufacturers help distributors most? .......... 
IM asked this question of construction equipment distributors: If you 
would you help your distributor sell? 


a manufacturer, how 


replies offer suggestions you may or may not want to hear. 


were 


The 


What management expects of advertising .............. 
Its big function today, says this v. p., is to take over the ‘sell that has 


gone out of the salesman.’ By C. P. Milne 


Otis promotion makes 1,000,000 impressions .......... 


An actual elevator installation is turned into a showpiece. 


Let’s look again at SIC media analysis .............6.6. 
A circulation manager disagrees with Bruce Mattoon’s previous article 
> in IM. By Elmer Dalton 





Barnstorming with brainstorming ............+.+ee08- 
IM sets up a brainstorming session, handled by executives of the Fen- 
sholt Advertising Agency, to tackle the question: How can we get 

more case histories for clients’ ads? Here are the 105 ideas generated. 


Heidelberg mobile print shops go everywhere to sell ...... 
A traveling printing press is used as a demonstration unit and gets 


to some remarkably out-of-the way places tc suit the customer. 
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Six steps in industrial marketing research ............. 120B 
What does a research man do when asked how or whether his com- 
pany should market a new industrial product? In this article, you are 
the research man. Here’s how you do it .. and not badly, either. 

By K. R. Walker 

How to work better with other departments of your company 128 
How well you succeed with your own department can depend in large 
part on how well you get along with others. An agency account ex- 
ecutive who's an ex-advertising manager, gives you his formula . . 

a step-by-step pattern in your relations with each department — from 
production to accounting. By Raymond P. Wiggers. 

Johnson builds hot market for coolants ................ 136B 
A big consumer-products maker hits the industrial field with new 
products and well-tried merchandising methods. Result: Substantial 
added profits. How it was done is described here. By Murray Crain 

How farm equipment makers fight slump .............. 140 
The farm equipment picture today includes such varied factors as 
mergers, new and broadened product lines, and abandonment of 
unprofitable ventures. This beleagured segment of industry now is 
fighting back in the face of falling sales. 

You, too, can be a business paper writer .............. 142 
Technical articles make a valuable promotion. Here’s how to write 
them ... and get them into print. A valuable guide for technical men 
who want to write such articles . . and for the promotion men who 
must see that they're written. By H. C. McDaniel 

Distributor open house looks like country fair .......... 158 
This open house includes many things ranging from a fashion show 
with models riding on construction machinery to the governor and a 
girls’ band. 
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| i The salesmen of the leading 

| dealers in every market 

| select the men to receive a 

| FRANCHISE-PAID publication 

| because they have the real 
specifying or buying authority. 


Not only is the original 
selection made by these on- 
the-spot men, but they also 
advise us of changes in 
personnel. This makes a fresh 
and sensitive list of buyers. 
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they put “automation” | | 


HEN you remember Mamma—remember 
all the “backache” that went with old- 
time homemaking. The mixing, the stoking, 
the scrubbing, the poking. Gone and forgot- 
ten now — thanks to remarkable progress in 
electrical and control equipment. Progress 
propelled by the creativity of product-design 
engineers. In kitchen appliances alone, they 
created a tremendous $5,853,311,200 market 
— and it’s growing day by day. 
Today, more than ever, product-design en- 


Product Engineering makes sales grow ......:|:- 
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gineers are doing big things for products and 
people. They’re creating NEW MARKETS 
AND MAKING THEM GROW. 
Fast-moving advances in electrical and 
other major industries provide a “challenge 
of change”’ to design engineers. To stay 
abreast — to make sound engineering deci- 
sions — they depend upon Product Engineer- | 
ing as the most convenient and responsible 
source of news and information in their field. 
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More than 33,700 of these product-design 
engineers have made Product Engineering 
the pace-setting publication in its field. To 
reach these men who make markets grow, 
advertisers put more pages, and more 
dollars, in Product Engineering than in 
any other design magazine. 


Product Engineering, 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 36, N.Y. 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine 
of design engineering 
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“very IMPORTANT PURCHASER 


he manages 
Industrial Power Services 


*very IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
Industry Power 


Trigger to a 2-billion dollar annual buying program! 
That’s our V.I.P.—the man who manages Power Services! He’s the plant 
manager, department head, engineer who provides and maintains 
essential power services for all manufacturing and processing 
operations. He is responsible for compressed air, electricity, fuels, 
mechanical power, steam and water in every conceivable type 

of plant—automobile works to candy factory. He’s intimately concerned 
with heating, lighting, lubrication, instrumentation and waste disposal. 


In a word, he establishes the environment that makes production possible. 


There is only one best way to reach the V.I.P. in this very big, 
very lucrative field—through the influential pages of Industry Power. 
Nowhere else can you fire your sales message right at the men 

you want to reach—buy thorough coverage, without ponderous 


and costly waste circulation! 


Furthermore, your ad in Industry Power is seen and read. Bold, 
Putman-style format assures every ad a desirable location right next to 
meaty editorial matter. Readership? A special report, “Audit of KNOWN 
READERSHIP” proves the quality of Industry Power readership. 


Send today for your copy of 
“Audit of KNOWN READERSHIP”. 
And plan now to economically 
reach and influence the men 

you're eager to sell—the V.I.P.’s 
who read Industry Power! 


Industry Power 


Commercial Bank Bldg., St. Joseph, Michigan 

Published by PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 

Also publishers of Chemical Processing, Food Processing, and Food Business 

SALES OFFICES e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND © LOS ANGELES #© NEW YORK 
@ PHILADELPHIA ‘©: -PORTLANG . ©: ST. LOUCKS: .- © SAN FRANCISCO 
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What makes a 


purchasing agent? 


It takes more than you think. 


Knowledge of materials, products, 
processes and equipment? 


Yes, this is important, but it’s 
only a part of what makes 
a purchasing agent. 


Knowledge of prices, trends, 
economic factors? 


Again, Yes. But again 
that’s not all... 


What really makes a purchasing 
agent is an understanding of 
purchasing methods like these: 


Systems for organized 
purchasing 


Departmental organization 
Purchasing policies 
The ethics of purchasing 


Record keeping — vendors, 
prices 


Inventory control 
Contract law 

Value analysis 

Cost reduction techniques 


Research methods in 
purchasing 
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What makes Purctagine 


PURCHASING Magazine is edited for purchasing 
agents by men with purchasing experience. 


Each issue helps readers keep up not merely with 
prices and processes, but also with the methods 
that are the life blood of the purchasing function. 
Each issue is integrated to cover all phases of pur- 
chasing. That’s why you'll find articles like those 
listed on this page in PurcHAsING Magazine — 
month after month. 


VALUE ANALYSIS 

cost reduction — purchasing 

research — purchasing engineering 

Three Ways to Organize for 
Value Analysis 

Cost-Volume Relationship 

Purchasing Research at U. S. Steel 

Reducing Overhead Costs through 
Purchasing 

Value Analysis in the Smaller 
Company 

Cost Reduction Clinics 

Purchasing Aids in Value Analysis 
for the Customer 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

IN PURCHASING 

How A Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Affects Purchasing 

Are We Headed for More Inflation? 

How Can Industry Cope with 
Material Shortages 

Do Industrial Mergers Help or 
Hurt Purchasing ? 
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FORMS, PROCEDURES, EQUIPMENT 

Handling Variances in Purchased 
Material Costs 

Time-Saving Intercom Systems 

Developing Flow Charts 

Short Cuts Speed Sparton’s Buying 


GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING 

Uncle Sam’s Buyers Have A Blacklist 

Filing Code Based on Commodity 
Classification 

A Tabloid History of Federal 
Procurement 

Government Purchasing and 
Competition 


INVENTORY CONTROL & 

STORES OPERATION 

A Working Systern for Stock Control 

Statistical Method of Inventory 
Control 

Automatic Ordering Procedure 


PRODUCTS, PROCESSES 
Cutting Cost of Parts by 
Investment Casting 
How to Select Fire Extinguishers 
Buying Industrial Lubricants 
Oxide Coatings Protect Metals 
from Heat 
How to Buy Stainless Steel 
New Standards for Taps 
New Products and Cost Saving Ideas 


PACKAGING 


Better Protection and Lower 
Packaging Costs 
Packaging for Safe Arrival 


Peelable Plastic Protection for 
Precision Parts 


POLICIES 

The P.A. Faces Reciprocity 

Dealing with Mill Supply Houses 

Certification of Quality Minimizes 
Inspection 

Make-or-Buy Policies 

Responsibility for Defective Material 

Automotive Vehicles—Lease or Buy? 


PURCHASING, GENERAL 

How Advertising Affects Purchasing 
and Distribution 

Purchasing Helps Make Company 
Policy—Argus Cameras, Inc. 

Legal Features of Auction Sales 

Automation Comes to Purchasing 

Building a Purchasing Department 
from Scratch 

Design for Expansion 

Purchasing’s Part in Overcoming 
Food Damage 

What the P.A. Can Learn from 
Market Research 

Picking, Placing and Paying 
Personnel 

Purchasing Forms — 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

Salary Incentives for Purchasing 
Personnel 

Purchasing Rounds Out Scientific 
Management 

Purchasing System for A Small 
Company 

Purchasing to Assure Uniform 
Quality and Flavor 


PURCHASING AND SALES 

How Good Salesmanship Can Help 
the P.A. 

Purchasing’s Relations to Vendors 

Delivery Promises and Performance 


PURCHASE LAW 

Non-Signer’s Rights Under Fair 
Trade Agreements 

Legal Decisions Affecting Purchasing 

Liability for Inaccurate Instructions 

Validity of Oral Contracts 


STANDARDIZATION 

What the P.A. Wants from the 
Engineer in Standardization 

Better Values through 
Standardization 

Manufacturing Chemists Adopt 
Standard Container Specifications 


TRAFFIC 

Traffic Guide Provides Economy 
and Control 

Air Freight— A New Concept for 
Purchasing 
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introduction 


Coat, the fossil relict of ancient kw—and most of these kilowatts 
} sunshine and primordial forest, pow- will be produced from coal. 
, ered the Industrial Revolution, gave Granting, then, that coal will be 
4 impetus to the modern machine age, with us for a long time, it is well to 
and started mankind on his way to- consider some implications of present 
é ward a new life of personal security and future supplies to the coal user. 
= and material abundance. But now we It is practically a certainty that 
are on the edge of a new plateau of the coals available for steam plant 


technology and progress—the use will decline in quality as higher 
atomic era. With nuclear power grades are mined out. This process is 
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plants actually in being or under occurring now, and will increase pro- 





construction — with scientific knowl- gressively in the years to come. It 
edge of the atom daily taking giant —_follows that as coal grades decline in 
strides, why worry about coal? Won't —_ rank, the problems of safe storage in- 
coal become obsolete as an energy crease; however, such problems need 
source within the next few decades? not be of great concern to those who 
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Obviously, no; yet there are some store coal properly. The techniques of 
who believe that the role of fossil successful storage and handling de- 
fuels as a major power source is about _veloped in recent years make it en- 
to be summarily ended. Such a view __tirely safe and practical to stockpile 
is overly enthusiastic; coal will con- bituminous coals of all ranks. The 
tinue to be an important energy fac- Bureau of Mines has reported the 
tor throughout the lifetime of all of storage of western lignite in outdoor 
us piles for long periods without the oc- 

For example, it is estimated that currence of undue heating. 
during the year 1970 the electric This manual is an attempt to re- 


utilities will add to their then existing port comprehensively the results of 
capability about 18,000,000 kw, of the studies and experience ¢ 











which approximately 2,500,000 kw who have learned how to store coal 
represents power from nuclear plants safely. It is concerned solely with 
Excluding a possible 1,000,000 kw of _ the details of storage and the methods 
eS Jd? hydro, this means that the utilities of handling coal into and out of stor- 
b 7 That ee will pe building, in 1970, thermal age — no attempt is made to cover 
Sts id thf plants to generate about 14,500,000 other phases of coal utilization 
411) 7 
v \ hy) 
YY MODERN METHODS OF STORING COAL CAN ASSURE A SAFE 


TROUBLE-FREE RESERVE OF THIS VITAL FUEL WHEREVER IT iS 
REQUIRED .... NO LONGER IS IT NECESSARY TO WORRY ABOUT 
THE COAL PILE... . HERE, SUMMED UP, ARE WAYS TO DO IT 


A POWER ENGINEERING SPECIAL FEATURE 


Marth, 1956 





The Coal Storage Manual covers a subject of vital 
interest to power engineers. As the higher grades 
of coal are gradually mined out, coal grades de- 
cline and problems of storage increase. This Man- 
ual reports comprehensively the cumulated know- 
ledge and experience of the field. Editorial calls 
and surveys indicated the current urgent need for 
the information and reader response proved it. 
503 requests were received from engineers for 885 
copies of this reprint. High reader-interest was 
also verified by a READEX score of 68% 













Fig. 1. Showing the transmission line calculator assembled. It Fig. 2. Arrow shows ratio of generator end to receiving end 
consists of a base chart ond three pivoted scales or vectors volts on load and also phase angle between the voltages 



















Transmission Line Problems Are Easy With 
This “Make-It-Yourself"’ Calculator 


C. P. Steinmetz and Dr. Edith Clarke of General Electric Company 
developed this ingenious device for simplifying transmission line 
calculations. If you want one write to the Editor for a set of full-size 
cutouts with instructions for making the model and for using it 
































( ‘HARLES Proteus Steinmetz con- | Electric Compeny at Schenec- may be twice as large as that in volt- 
4 sidered his three greatest con- tady Edith Clarke was a remarkable age or current. However, it will still 
tributions to electrical science to be: woman. She knew nore about trans- be small, and at other ranges except 
1) his discovery of the law of hys- mission line theory than dozens o the extreme the error will 

in 






electrical machinery to be accurately and the Calculator described ere is ‘alculator are high rather than low 












forecast; (2) his theory of electrical the kind of ingenious and accurate The Calculator consists of four 
transients, which led the way to the device one would expect from these separate charts or scalcs mounted on 
development of lightning — to two remarkable people. cardboard and assembled to form a 
protect high power transmission lines: working model. Use of this model for 

and (3) his simplification of prchaners Results Are Accurate some of the calculations are shown in 
ing current calculations that enabled If this working model of the Trans- 3 and 4. The parts of the 
the average engineer to work with pov Ag? Calculator is carefully Coeaictr are too Tacad rint here 
alternating current, an accomplish- nbled, may used to ad- conveniently, so we are showing a 
ment largely responsible for the rapid pore nae in pb Bad calculations redus version of the various parts 
progress made in the development of to obtain the voltage, current, power (see Fig 5) and meanwhile we are 


alternating current equipment for in- factor and power at the generating printing them separately full size in 
end of a transmission line when the which form they will be available, 
voltage, load and power factor at the free of charge, to any reader who 





Eliminates Tedious Calculations — receiving end are known requests them. 
The Calculator shown her a If mechanically correct, it will give 

good example of Steinmetz’ “talent results without appreciable error for Directions Also Available 

for simplifying the complex. By lines up to 250 miles in length at 60 . With the complete cut-outs will 

means of it the long and tedious cai- cyclen, 300 miles at 50 cycles, or 600 come directions for assembly, an 

culations required for transmission miles at 25 cycles. For lines 400 miles also directions for ite use. Knowing 

ine phenomena are reduced to a in length at 60 reyes the error may the receiving en wer, current, 

simple form in whic! h they can be be about 1 per cent. The error in- voltage and power factor, the Cal- 
yanyone having anelementary creases with length of line, but even culator enables you to figure simply 

knowledge of the git bcp ofelectri- at theextreme range ofthe Calculator and quickly the sending end voltage. 

cal engineering. it will not be much more than 2 per current, power and power factor for 


The Calculator was constructed by cent for voltage and current values. various loads and power factors. In 
Steinmetz in collaboration with Dr Since the power at the generator end addition to values for various loads, 
Edith Clarke when she was in the is obtained from the product of volt- no-load charging currents and short 
Central Station Department of Gen- age and current theerrorinthepower circuit currents can also be obtained, 
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This two page article in the March, 1956 issue had 
high reader appeal with a “do it yourself” angle. 
It told how to make a Transmission Line Calcu- 
lator and offered to send cardboard pattern and 
instructions. The fact that it was originally devised 
by Charles Steinmetz and Dr. Edith Clarke of 
General Electric fame naturally gave the idea com- 
plete authenticity and added interest. 1006 readers 
wrote in for the kit. The READEX score was 34%. 


and everyone knows reader response indicates sales productivity 


Readership has always been considered a measure of a 
publication’s worth . . . and justly so, for editorial 
service most certainly remains as the basic reason for 
any publication’s existence. 


Now let’s take a look at POWER ENGINEERING. 
Initially founded to serve and satisfy the specific job 
interest of power engineers, POWER ENGINEER- 
ING has steadfastly adhered to this principle. Follow- 
ing this dedicated purpose, it has done its job well — 
so say PE’s readers and advertisers, too. 


12 / Industrial Marketing 


@ That’s why PE can guarantee 100% coverage of 
reader interest among power engineers. . . issue-after- 
issue! 


@ That’s why PE’s record of reader response has reached 
staggering proportions. 


@ That’s why PE’s ad volume moves steadily upward ... — 
a direct reflection of the faith advertisers have in PE’s 
editorial performance. 























































Boiler Heat Balance 





Lesses Due to Incomplete Combustion 


HE LOSS DUE to incomplete 
combustion in boiler heat balance 
work usually refers to that loss due to 
the co of ci 
in the final products of combustion. 
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dry volumetric flue gas analysis may 
be obtained with a conventional 
Orsat analyzer. 

The typical Orsat analysis deter- 
mines the volumes of carbon dioxide, 
oxygen, and carbon monoxide, in that 
order, by absorption. The gas which 
remain ‘unabsorbed is assui 


show traces of combustible hydro- 
carbons and even hydrogen. 
TI 

slightly higher incomplete combus- 
tion loss than the is of this 
article indicate. The difference is not 
a large item, however, when related 
to the total heat content of the fuel. 


rticles are not evaluated in this 


Very dense smoke probably contains 
less than one percent unconsumed 
carbon. 
he loss due to incomplete com- 
bustion is not kept to a irreducible 
minimum in usual power plant prac- 
tice. Rather, consideration is given to 
control of the much larger heat bal- 
ance item of dry gas loss discussed in 
the Sept. '55 issue of Power EncI- 
NEERING. 
As the dry gas loss is brought into 
control by ER tion and regulation 
of the amount of excess air, the in- 


Heat bolance chart in our April 55 issue showed how to obtain 
losses due to moisture in the fuel; in August 55 losses due to hy- 
drogen in the fuel, and in September 55 the dry flue gas losses 


Where the terms are as follows: 
C, = Pounds carbon burned per 
el 


CO = Percent carbon monoxide 
in the dry volumetric flue gas 
analysis 

CO, = Percent carbon dioxide in 
the dry volumetric flue gas 


analysis 
14,600 = Btu released when one 
pound of carbon burns to CO,. 
4,400 = Btu released when one 
pound of carbon burns to CO. 
10,200 = Btu lost to incomplete com- 


significant figures, this loss is 
sometimes given as 10,160 Btu 
per pound. 

‘he pounds carbon burned per 
pound of fuel, C., is a property of the 
fuel with certain modifications for 
the refuse and fly ash analyses. 

he subject of an earlier 

heat balance article appearing in the 
Feb. "36 iseue of POWER ENGINEERING. 

It is interesting to note the simple 
way the CO and CO, from the Orsat 
analysis are related in determining 
the incomplete combustion loss. The 
volume of gas evolved in the burning 
of carbon does not 
complete combustion. 

Stated more accurately, the moles 
of carbon-bearin 
fected by the degree of complete 
combustion. Hence, the fraction of 
partially burned carbon may 
stated directly in terms of the incom- 
plete combustion products over the 


total carbon products, or, core CO 


cesees .. By PAUL J. GROGAN® 


In that event, and it happens 
often, the family of lines representing 
“CO '0,"" may be taken as rep- 
resenting. only “CO,.” There is little 
practical difference between ‘'14.0" 
and “14.1" if the percents carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide should 
be 14.0 and 0.1, respectively. 

xample 1: A coalis burned which 
contains 0.75 pounds of carbo 
pound of fuel. The carbon lost to the 
refuse and fly ash amounts to 0.01 
pounds of carbon per pound of fuel. 
The carbon burned per pound of fuel, 
C,, is 0.74. The dry volumetric flue 
gas analysis is as follows: 


Gas Percent 
co, 12.0 
co 0.2 
0: 7.0 
N 80.8 

Total 100.00 % 


Find the heat loss due to incomplete 
combustion, 

Solution: Enter the chart at A, 
where pounds carbon burned per 


resenting 0.2 percent COin the dry flue 
joint B. Move horizontally 
until intersecting the line represent- 
i 2.2 percent (CO + C in 
the dry flue gases at point C. Move 
vertically, again, to the top scale 
where the answer at point D is read 
as 122 Btu per pound. It is interest- 
ing to note this is in the range of 1% 
of the initial fuel energy. 
mple 2: Your automobile en- 
gine frequently operates on insuffi 
cient air. Evaluate the loss due to 
formation of carbon monoxide if th 


ike READER ACTION! 


GRAPHIC 








complete combustion loss will be- The ratio, CO/CO,, where CO is following data are known: C, — 0.80, 
come measurable. However, the best small in terms of CO,, is a quick CO — 1.1%, CO,—10.9 

performance of a steam generating visual of the amount of fuel solution should indicate 750 Btus 
unit generally requires that fuel be carbon being only partially consumed lost per pound of fuel. Losses due to 





sacrificed via incomplete combustion i" the combustion process. incomplete combustion in the typical 

rather than by heating unnecessarily Equation |1}, above has been rep- automotive engine often range from 

large volumes of excess ai resented graphically in the chart a trace upwards to 20%-25% of the 
i} 


he equation for expressing the accompanying this article. The con- heating value of the fue 

incomplete combustion loss is: struction is mathematically exact 

co However, its use may be further 

Q = Can 14,600 — 4,400) simplified in practice if the percent 
co, + CO carbon monoxide is small in relation 









y Ex I 2, 
f Wisconsin. All re-publica- 
hor 

















Btu/Ib. fuel. 1} to the percent carbon dioxide. his reserved by t ¥ 
Hf you wont reprints of this chart, forming port of Poul Grogon’s grophical heat 
REPRINTS bolance, write to the Editor, or use one of the prepaid postcords elsewhere in 
this issue. Just write INCOMPLETE COMBUSTION on the card ond mail it to us 
e POWER ENGINEERING Moy, 1956 & 








Graphical Boiler Heat Balance. Boiler heat balance is necessary in determining the various thermal 
losses, the relative magnitude of each and in deciding on methods to minimize them. This series of 
articles has been running over a period of months and each has covered in detail one of the impor- 
tant heat losses and has presented a practical chart for making quick and easy computations. The 
May, 1956 article shown above covers ‘Losses Due to Incomplete Combustion.” Power engineers are 
responsible for maintaining high efficiency and these articles give them practical, usable informa- 
tion to help them in one of their important jobs. It is, therefore, not surprising that this series has 
generated high reader response. The series is still running but already readers have written in for 
373 reprints of charts. The READEX< score for the May article is 56%. 


“the specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists” 
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YOUR ADVERTISING FINDS MORE BUYERS. \ 
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a Concentration of Petroleum Industry 


s| Concentration of Chemical Process Industries 
This is No. 1 of a series of advertisements showing 





° how C&EN adds to your sales power in typical 
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C&EN CIRCULATION IN 
TYPICAL PETROLEUM COMPANIES: 


~ Texas Company 
Sun Oil 
Standard Oil of Indiana . 371 


Atlantic Continental Oil 


Sinclair 


BS uyers in the chemical and process indus- 
tries make a 40 billion-dollar chemicals and 
7 billion-dollar plant and equipment market. 
It takes a big magazine to cover so much 
ground and penetrate to buying influences 
at all levels of Management, Production, Re- 
search and Development in these 100 billion- 
dollar production industries. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING News delivers 
84,000 subscribers weekly. No other publi- 


cation approaches this breadth and penetra- 
tion of more than 12,000 plants which make 
up the chemical and process industries. The 
attached map of the PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 
for instance, shows the number of sub- 
scribers in a few typical companies. 


Check — facing page — the experience of 
one big chemical equipment manufacturer in 
determining what C&EN could do to increase 
his salesmen’s selling power. 





Are you reaching 
all your prospects? 
Here's what one manufacturer found out... | 


The graph below is based on an independent study conducted for | 
a large manufacturer of chemical equipment. It shows how greatly 
C&EN extended the manufacturer’s coverage of proved buying 
influences in specific companies where most buying influences 
were found to be inaccessible to manufacturers’ salesmen. 

@ Buying influences called on by salesmen from time to time. 


@ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN weekly. 


At Merck & Co.,, Inc.: 


At Rohm & Haas Company: 


At J. T. Baker Chemical Co.: 


Company salesmen call on only 14 men in these three companies. 
C&EN reaches 11 of these men plus 250 others, all proved buying 
influences . . . every week! Five other chemical publications com- 
bined give only 5 additional readers. 


C&EN gives you this coverage too. Ask our salesman to show you 
C&EN’s circulation in any company and industry you wish to name. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 
The big General /[ndustry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ N = UBS 
An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management 


& REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue « New York 22, N. Y. 















Specialized advertisers need 
product application data in the 


PIPE LINE MARKET... 











Pinpoint your market in a 
SPECIALIZED OIL PUBLICATION 
| 


| Plan your advertising approach the same way your 
| salesmen sell—use a specialized, hard-hitting sales appeal 
| in a specialized business publication. Pinpoint your cus- 
tomers in the 8 billion dollar pipe line industry, and tell 
your story economically to the 5,200 specialized pipe line 
men who regularly pay to read Pipe LINE INDUSTRY. 
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Here’s how 


CROSE advertises to the 
PIPE LINE MARKET 





M. J. Crose Mfg. Company, Inc., one of the leading designers 


and manufacturers of pipe line construction equipment, has a If you sell to more than one division of the petroleum industry, 
| specialized product story to tell. They know that this story can a specialized approach is advisable in each division. Ask your 
| be most effectively and economically told by directing it to an ee ee ee ee 
; audience whose active specialized interest is in the pipe line 

industry. 


That’s why M. J. Crose advertises regularly to the 5,200 
active buying power readers of the specialized Pipe LINE 


INDUSTRY. 
Put your own advertising in Pip—E LINE INDUSTRY and 


reach this known buying power when these men are pipe line 
minded. bs socks 














GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Specialized Petroleum Publications 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 


j 
| 
| 
| 6280 
| 
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General Motors Technical Center Restaurant—Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates—Photographer: Hedrich-Ble. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE MEANS PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Modern buildings require modern, informed editorial treatment. In the 
architectural field, one magazine has a consistent history of editorial superi- 
ority—PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. P/A’s top editors—the most 
experienced in the field—amass more than 60 years experience promoting 
architectural progress through its pages. A recent independently con- 
ducted study reveals once again that PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is 
the most thoroughly read, most preferred magazine by architects.* Backed by 
P/A’s expertly designed editorial fare, your advertising will really pay off! 


*Copies available for the asking. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE °- 430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A Reinhold Publication 
ABP-ABC 
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Papermaking in 1666 


Where will your sales be in 1966? 


Will you be advertising to the right people? To get to the top and stay there, you must keep your name and 
products before the men who are in a position to buy them. Advertising in Pulp & Paper is the best way to do this 
if you want to sell to America’s second-fastest growing industry—today or ten years from now. Here’s why: 

Pulp & Paper is paid for and read by more of your customers and prospects than any other business magazine 
serving the industry. Crisp, firsthand reporting by indust ry-wise editors*, combined with the finest and best-bal- 
anced circulation available anywhere**, reflect the soundness of Pulp & Paper’s growth — closely in step with 
the industry's growth. 

Proof that Pulp & Paper does a helpful selling job for its advertisers is shown by the business gains it has 
made during the past ten years. In 1955 Pulp & Paper carried 710 more advertising pages than in 1945. Its three 
nearest competitors carried 838 fewer pages. 

Whether you sell hand tools, heavy machinery, chemicals or specialized services, the record proves that your 
advertising in Pulp & Paper helps your sales representatives keep on top of this soundly-growing industry. Write 
for detailed information describing this market and how to sell it. 


*Through the continuing reader research reports of the Eastman Research Organization, Pulp & Paper readership is continu- 
ously compared in every detail with that of a wide variety of leading business publications serving that organization. This is 
the only reliable yardstick ever developed for measuring reader effectiveness. Pulp & Paper has this service exclusively in the 
pulp and paper field. 

** Write us about this and refer to Pulp & Paper's advertising in Standard Rate & Data. 








A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


wir: Advertising Offices: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
dp: Editorial Offices: 1791 Howard Street, Chicago 26 
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How’ to pick an Advertising Agency 
thats big enough for You 


A great deal is said (among agency men) about how 
big an account must be in order to show a profit for 


its agency. 


But how big should an agency be to give your account 
the efficient and productive service you have a right 


to expect? 


There are one and two-man agencies that have every- 
thing their clients need: creative competence seasoned 
by toughening experience. Yet they’d be the first to 
concede their lack of manpower, variety of background, 
and departmental facilities needed to handle many 


marketing-advertising assignments. 


At the other extreme, there are giant agencies where 
it is not uncommon for an account to get lost—unless 


it, too, is a giant. 


It’s not hard to tell whether an agency has an office 
big enough to service your account. All you have to do 
is look at it. But there is another measurement even 


more important than bigness of office. 


That is bigness of people. Vision to see straight into 
the heart of a problem, perspective to evaluate its sig- 
nificance, experienced skill in solving it—are vastly 
more important than acres of office space. The mature 
ability to thirik big and to work big—with the stature 
and responsibility of full partners, rather than mere 
suppliers—is far more productive than merely talking 


big. 


How can you tell if the people who are an agency are 
big enough for you? First, talk with them, measuring 
them against your own instinctive yardstick for peo- 
ple. Second, measure them by the soundness of work 
they are doing for clients. And third, talk to their 
clients, who have had a long time to measure them by 


day in and day out performance. 


How big are we? On the physical side, we have three 
completely staffed agency offices. We also have two 


affiliates: Marsteller Research, Inc., engaged in market 








research; and Burson-Marsteller Associates, an organi- 
zation of public relations specialists. Our growth has 
been steady—due about equally to the acquiring of 
new clients and the growth of old ones. We are big 
enough to provide every service needed for the market- 
ing of durable goods and services salable to homes, 
farms, and industry. Big enough to rank tenth in busi- 


ness paper volume among all U. S. agencies. 


But how big are we as people? That’s the most im- 
portant measure of our size, yet one we can’t make 
ourselves without obvious bias. Only you can make it, 


in terms of your needs. 


We invite you to talk to any of our staff in any of our 
three offices. Examine the work we are doing for our 
clients. Then talk or write to any of the companies we 


serve. We'll be glad to send you a client list. 


areleller. Rickard, 
Gebhardt ne Inc 


ADVE RT IN G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ¢ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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This man represents 
to your 


(This man, J. F. Stewart, Manager, Equipment Engineer- 
ing, R.C.A. Victor Division in Marion, is a new kind of 
customer making his presence felt throughout all! indus- 
trial marketing. He’s the man in charge of making things 
more economically through application of automatic 
loperations. 

_ Sometimes this high-powered buyer (and 78,000 like 
him) has an engineering title. Often, he’s a production 
executive, president or vice president. Because he plans 
and works in all industries; and because his title and 
job function run through the alphabet; he’s been a dif- 
ficult fellow to reach .. . until recently. 

| Now there is a way—tested, proved and used by 
more than 310 advertisers ... since the first issue of 
AUTOMATION Magazine. 

_ Because AUTOMATION is the only magazine that 
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concentrates 100% on the common interests of the men 
in charge of making things automatically—no matter 
where or who they are in industry—advertising in 
AUTOMATION is the only way to reach the real cus- 
tomers in the 5 billion dollar automation market. 

What makes AUTOMATION work so well for ad- 
vertisers ? It’s a combination of two vital factors: 1. The 
research by The Penton Publishing Company which 
found the exact men who are automation’s real cus- 
tomers. 2. The lively informative editorial content of 
AUTOMATION that brings these customers back, 
issue after issue. 

If What You Sell Helps Industry Produce More— 
More Automatically, Use AUTOMATION to Get 
Results Like This: 

FEEDALL Incorporated, Designers and Builders of 








a new challenge 
selling know-how 


Automatic Feeding Devices in Ohio, tells us, ‘“‘As you 
know, we were one of your charter advertisers and have 
placed an advertisement in every issue. We have not 
only received a great many leads, but many have re- 
sulted in orders. In fact, we attribute a good part of our 
growth in the past year to the fine orders resulting 
directly from our advertising in AUTOMATION.” 


This man | ha mI and 78,000 like him — read 4 


For complete data on AUTOMATION, its coverage 
and its readership, write or wire AUTOMATION, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


a|PENTON | Publication 


/ the magazine of automatic operations 
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More significant facts about 
20,000 men who specify 
and buy in the C.PI.* 


Who are the major influences in specifying 
and buying equipment, chemicals and raw 
materials in the big chemical process 
industries*? Who sets the specifications? The 
answers to these and many other equally 
important questions are highlighted below... 
from the facts uncovered in two new and 
extensive studies made for Chemical 


Engineering Progress. 





Report *2-—Chemicals & Raw Materials 


@ Chemical engineers exert a strong influence in the 
specification and selection of 125 basic types of chemi- 
cals and raw materials. 


@ Chemical engineers are brand conscious. Specific 
preferences are revealed in 110 of 125 product types. 


@ Chemical engineers hold more than 80 different titles 
... but most of them have functions centered in develop- 
ment, design and production. Many of them also have 
additional administrative responsibilities. 


@ Chemical engineers hold positions of importance 
within their companies as reflected by an average annual 
income of about $11,000. 


@ Chemical engineers depend on each issue of Chemical 
Engineering Progress to keep them informed on new 


e Chemical 


Progress 
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developments and engineering techniques in their field. 
3 out of 4 read it at home. Reading time is high... 
averaging two hours per issue. 


@ Chemical engineers depend on advertising in C.E.P. 
to keep them informed of new product developments 
and applications. Reader interest in data on design, en- 
gineering developments and services is closely correlated 
to the same kind of information in the advertising pages. 


Ask for your copy of the detailed report. 


Call your C.E.P. representative or write 
today to Chemical Engineering Progress. 





Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by The American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Remember—the engineer is educated to specify and buy! 
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FACTORY 


MAN AGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


++, Serving the Plant Operating Group — the management men and en- 
gineers with operating responsibilities for production, plant engineering 
_ 4nd maintenance, or direction of 


McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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It’s a game...it’s a wheel... 
it’s the answer to a 
marketing man’s prayer! 


_ 330 W. 42d St., New York 36,_N, Y. 
Yes, I'd like to try that wheel! 



































Grasp firmly in your left hand . . . turn slot.to-your 
product... observe magic little numbers that tell 
at a glance plant functions likely to be involved 
in buying what you sell. Flip it over .. . follow 
black arrow ... red figures signal how many men 
hold such functions in 3 different-sized plants... 
red dots pinpoint them on organization chart... 


The fellow who dreamed this one up is off on 
cruise resting up. The printer has gone into some; 
other line of work. Despite that, you benefit with 
FACTORY’s magic “Prospect-Finder.” Just} 
look at what it teils you... 


1 — WHAT FUNCTIONS in a manufacturing plant 
are likely to be involved in the purchase of 78) 
different products. 


2 — HOW MANY PEOPLE there are who have these 
functions in each of three typical plants. 


3— HOW YOU CAN REACH these people most 
effectively and economically. 


Or Leo 
oo 
Oe aes Saves miles of paper, hours of time, sleepless 
ees nights. All compacted into a durable 4-page 
eres folder. On Page 2, the basic plant operating# 
Fons: functions are listed for your convenience. Facing 
nitit page, front of the wheel. White circle around i 
fice) ~=—-s«s78 products commonly bought by manufacturing 
flexible = Plants. What do you make? Batteries? Turn the 
Tvbing blue wheel, line up the slot, a row of numbers 
Fire Protec: “5, 7, 10, 12, etc.” .. . Plant Communicating Sys 
iii tems, Electric Power Utilization .. . you're off! 
a Back.of the wheel shows You how many men 
Machine, have these functions in three bape oats d 
Floor plants, pinpoints them with little red do 
bi three typical organization charts. Anyway, we’ 
Tneege got a few of these around, and we're going to ma 
‘i soe them out on a first-come-first basis, You'll have 
“ce, to identify yourself, with company and title on 
Yon, the coupon because they cost an arm and a leg 
,* ... $0 better mail the coupon pronto. (We prom 


ise not to send a salesman unless you ask!) 


P.S.— One thing the wheel really doesn’t have 
to tell you is how to reach these plant operating 
men most effectively and economically. Never 
had any question about that, did you? 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


[] Piease mail it. (0 Who's afraid of salesmen? Send one 
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The cumulative result of 102 studies sponsored by building product manufacturers and advertising agencies—comprising 
over 100,000 questionnaires and personal interviews over two decades—deserves the close attention of every advertiser 
who seeks to rate architectural magazines on the basis of readership. 


The steady preference of architects and engineers for 
Architectural Record reflects both unequaled quantity and 
quality of editorial service. 


Not only does Architectural Record publish more editorial 
pages than any other architectural magazine, it is the only 
magazine in its field that is edited specifically for architects 
and engineers. 

This editorial concentration on the working interests of 
active architects and engineers controls Architectural 


Record’s choice of subject matter and method of presenta- 
tion down to the last picture and the last word. 

Add that Architectural Record continuously times and 
balances its editorial content with the aid of Dodge Reports 
of building planning activity to be of maximum value to 
architects and engineers in terms of the work on their boards, 
and you have the basic reasons why Architectural Record 
is consistently the first choice of architects and engineers 
who work with them. 





sponsored studies show 


for Architectural Record 





Architectural Record 25 2 — 
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Most significant to advertisers is the fact that since January 1955 Architectural Record has won 25 out of 27 studies 
sponsored by building product manufacturers and advertising agencies to find out for themselves the reading habits of archi- 
tects and engineers. Results of these studies are available on request. 


Advertisers too prefer Architectural Record 


Again in 1956, building product advertisers are placing more pages of advertising in Architectural Record—43% more 
than in the second-place magazine—68% more than in the third-place magazine. Here’s why: 


| Steady preference of architects and engineers for Archi- 3 Coverage of over 85% of the total dollar value of all architect- 
* tectural Record. . a building, nonresidential and residential, small and 


, ; : aa : arge—documented by Dodge Reports. 
2 Largest architect and engineer circulation in the field. 8 ; hed 
s 


4 Lowest cost per page per thousand architect and engineer 
* circulation. 


5 Advertising leadership—unbroken for ten years—making 
» Architectural Record the largest and busiest magazine market 
F.W. DODGE place in building. 


\f Architectural Record *::: 


and engineer’? 
conrorarion 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Here’s How Municipal Purchasing Works in North Adams 


HENRY GALIPEAU is the Commissioner of Public Works in North 
Adams, Mass. (Population 21,567). He also carries the title of Water 
Works Superintendent. Whenever he needs equipment, he puts aside 
money for it in his budget, which is sent to the City Manager’s office 
for approval. The City Manager in turn has to receive an OK from the 
nine councilmen, who are the elected representatives of the people. 
“I always must be ready to justify my recommendations to the City 
Manager and Council,” says Mr. Galipeau. 





Bothered recently by the problem of autumn leaves, Mr. Galipeau 
found a solution when he saw the Good Roads leaf collector ad in THE 
American City. He went to a neighboring town to see one in action. 
Then he recommended the purchase. 


Good Roads Machinery Corporation has been advertising in THE 
AMERICAN City for many years, to inform men like Mr. Galipeau about 
the latest in cost-cutting equipment. Are these city officials seeing vour 
sales message? Your advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CITY are 
a sound investment. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 
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Stamping: The Case for Carbide Dies 
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Foreign Ores: Insurance For Steel Supply P.56 
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TO GET MORE 
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METALWORKING 
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3 MAGAZINES IN 1: Technical articles, 
news of industry, market and price data 
make up IA’s 3-way editorial approach. 
Sept. 13 cover above highlights some of 
the varied diet appealing to all segments 
of metalworking’s buying-specifying team. 









= 3 As specialty coating— 


it Vacuum 


Metallizers 
Reach 
New Markets 





plember 6. 1956 





NEW APPLICATIONS of old materials, 
applications for new materials are regular 
features of The IRON AGE technical 
editorial section. Illustrated here is a Sept. 
6 report on new uses of vacuum metal- 
lizing as a low cost specialty coating. 





OVERALL PERSPECTIVE on key areas 
of metalworking is an important com- 
ponent of The IRON AGE’s technical 
and engineering editorial. This “Inspec- 
tion Dollar” story in the Sept. 27 issue 
is typical of these periodic major reports. 





Feature | 
ARTICLES 


Offer production bonuses— 


Stampings 
The Case for 
Precision 
Carbide 

Dies 














September 13, 1956 1 








NEW TECHNIQUES, new processes 
also receive major emphasis in IA’s 
weekly evaluations of new technical de- 
velopments. Engineering and production 
men got valuable tips on cutting stamping 
costs in this Sept. 13 carbide dies article. 
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Engineering, Production 
Are Vital Parts of IA’s 
3-Way Editorial Coverage 


Evaluating technical develop- 
ments for metalworking executives 
is one of three basic editorial serv- 
ices provided by The Iron AcE. The 
other two: interpretive reporting of 
all major news affecting metalwork- 
ing; up-to-the-minute market and 
price data on key metals and scrap. 

IA engineering and production 
articles keep metalworking execu- 
tives posted on the significance of 
new materials, new applications of 
old materials, new techniques and 
processes. They also provide an 
overall picture of developments in 
such metalworking areas as inspec- 
tion, tooling, materials handling. 

Recent examples of the various 
types of technical articles are illus- 
trated on this page. 


983 Technical Pages in 1955 

Because The Iron AGE is a week- 
ly, scores of technical and engineer- 
ing subjects can be presented fully 
in a year’s time . . . and presented 
while a material, technique or proc- 
ess is still newsworthy. 

Topics include those common to 
all metalworking: metal finishing, 
metallurgy, fabricating. New tech- 
niques are discussed in machining, 
welding, testing and inspection. In 
metals, coverage includes iron, 
steel, aluminum and many alloys. 

In 1955 IA offered engineering 
and production men 983 pages of 
technical news and evaluation. 


3 Magazines in 1 

Equally as important as Engi- 
neering-Production Articles are The 
Inon AGE’s two other major editorial 
sections: News of Industry and 
Markets and Prices. By using all 
three editorial approaches, IA de- 
livers to its advertisers metalwork- 
ing’s entire buying-specifying team 
—administration, engineering-pro- 
duction, and purchasing. 
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METALWORKING SALES WILL HAVE ZOOMED from $61 billion in 1947 to more 


than $135 billion by the end of the current year. They are expected to soar further to 
$200 billion by 1965. The IRON AGE “Metalworking’s Growing Markets” issue will 


deal with some of the problems of marketing the ever-increasing 
working products. If your product has a future in metalworking, the 
the story is in the “Metalworking’s Growing Markets” issue. Out Jan. 


volume of metal- 
ideal place to tell 
3; closes Dec. 15. 





What’s the Size of Your Stake in 


Metalworking’s Growing Markets? 


If you are typical of the firms 
selling to metalworking, your stake 
in metalworking’s markets has more 
than doubled in the past 10 years. 
U.S. Office of Business Economics 
figures show that metalworking 
sales jumped from $61 billion to 
over $125 billion during the period 
1947-55. . . will reach at least $135 
billion in 1956 according to IRon 
AGE estimates. 


$65 Billion Growth in Next Decade 


And that stake will increase by 
half again with metalworking sales 
expected to hit $200 billion by 1965 
(prediction by Director of Research 
]. Walter Thompson, The Tron Ace, 
January 5, 1956). 

That’s why you have a big stake 
in The Iron Ace's “Metalworking’s 
Growing Markets” issue. This guide 
for management planning will deal 
with some of the problems of mar- 
keting the ever-increasing volume 
of metalworking products. 


Marketing Lags Behind 


Metalworking management frank- 
ly admits that it knows far less 
about markets—their size, location, 
changing trends, who does the buy- 
ing—than it knows about the pro- 
duction of metalworking products. 





The Iron AcE will help bridge 
this gap by devoting more than 100 
fact-filled pages to this vital sub- 
ject. Included will be the 1957 mar- 
kets for leading metals and metal 
products . . . special reports on the 
automotive industry and the West 
Coast .. . a look at the long-range 
markets for steel, aluminum, cop- 
per, brass . . . analysis of population 
trends as they affect expansion and 
plant location . . . tips on doing 
business with Uncle Sam . . . how 
to tap the Govt.’s storehouse of 
market information . . . plus pro- 
duction and price data, a trade as- 
sociation directory, and other refer- 
ence-value features essential to 
management planning. 


Repeat Traffic for Advertising 

Because it will contain over 100 
fact-filled pages of market data so 
basic and vital to metalworking, 
buying-specifying executives will 
be reading and rereading it for 
months to come. And each time 
they do, it means intense reader 
traffic for your selling message. 

If your product has a future in 
metalworking, the ideal place to 
tell that story is in The IRon AGE’s 
Annual Issue on “Metalworking’s 
Growing Markets,” out Jan. 3. Final 
closing, Dec. 15. 





| Growth of Metalworking 
Will Push IA Circulation 
to 50,000 by Jan. 1957 


To keep step with the dynamic 
industry it serves, IA is increasing 
its circulation to approximately 
50,000 effective Jan. 1. Dictating 
this increase are metalworking’s 
many new plants, plus continued 
growth within existing plants. 


| 


IA Census Finds New Metalworkers 
Current revision of The Iron AcE 
Census of Metalworking (first since 
1954) is turning up scores of new 
plants whose coverage is a must for 
advertisers. In California alone, IA 
located 124 new metalworking 
plants with 40 or more workers: 


New Plants Since 1954—California 
Plants Over 





S.LC. Industry 40 Workers 
19 Ordnance & Acc. ......... 3 
| 25 Metal Furn............... 9 
| 33 Primary Metals ........... 1] 
| 84 Fab. Metal Prod. ......... 30 
385 Machinery ............... 24 
36 Electrical Equip. .......... 21 
O4 ‘Swans, HEGUID. 66.66 e385 0.0 5 16 
38 Instruments .............. 8 
39 Misc. Mfg. (Met.) ......... 2 
TOTAL CALIFORNIA ....12¢ 

The IA Census also reveals 


growth within many existing plants, 
indicating the need for greater cir- 
culation penetration in these plants. 
Thus new plant coverage; greater 
penetration in existing plants will 
cause Iron AGE circulation to grow 
as follows by January 1957: 


June. Jan. 

1955 1957 
Total Qualified Circulation 42,340 47,400 
Total Distribution 45,140 50,000 





This increase means that IA ad- 
vertisers will continue to reach vir- 
tually the entire metalworking mar- 
ket, while still enjoying the lowest 
cost-per-thousand rate in the field. 








“| didn’t just drift into this way of life—I 





took a series of vocational aptitude tests.” 
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373 Pages for Buying Team 

In its five issues from Sept. 6 
through Oct. 4, IA provided 373 
pages of interpretive, weekly re- 
porting to attract metalworking’s 
entire buying-specifying team—ad- 
ministration, engineering, produc- 
tion, and purchasing. The 1956 
editorial boxscore through Oct. 4: 
2982 pages covering all significant 
metalworking developments.  In- 
cluded in the latest five issues were: 


RUGEEOEEAUSY sce i605,’ ovate cebetenacnrsers 5 pages 
You Who Are About to Retire 

Things Will Be Rough This Fall 
Long-Term Shortsightedness 

It’s Imbecilic to Trust the Reds 

Plate Shortage Overtones 


News of Industry ............ 70 pages 
Business Benefits from Aid to Education 
Plastic Coated Steel Hits the Market 
Aluminum’s Banner Year: 1958 

Steel’s Big Problems Still to Come 
Taconite Strides into the Big Time 
Business: It'll Be Even Better in 757 
How to Beat Factory Noise Problem 
What Are the Real Taft-Hartley Issues? 
Refractories Bet on Basic Brick 


News Analysis ............... 35 pages 
Who’s Expanding in West Coast Industry? 
Capital Looks for Steel Price Hikes 
GM Strikes First with Fuel Injection 
Tough Times Ahead for Steel Consumers 
Congress Moves Towards Administrative 
VP 
Machine Tool Equipment Sales Higher 
Industry Fights for Atomic Energy Rights 
Money Squeeze Hasn’t Hurt Spending 
Ford Guns for 57 Lead Over Chevrolet 


Technical Articles ............ 95 pages 


Tougher Vacuum Coatings Find New 
pe 


How to Pick Electrodes for Production 
Welding 

Stampings: The’Case for Carbide Dies 

Simple Feed Increases Deburring Output 

Over-Lubrication Shortens Bearing Life 

Job-Hopping Presses Keep Pace with 
Needs 

How to Get More for Your Inspection 
Dollar 

Let Ultrasonics Probe for Proper Part 
Thickness 

What Do We Know About Hydrogen 
Steel? 

Markets and Prices ........... 74 pages 

Coin Machines: Growing Metalworking 
Market 

Appliances: Easy Living Hits New High 

Tractor Industry Faces Slum 

20 Million New Households by 1975 

Oilfield Equipment: Rigs to Riches 

Why San Francisco Is Good Market Bet 

Canmakers Preserve Healthy Level 

Tight Steel Market Will Carry Into 1957 

How to Tap the Atomic Energy Market 


Other Editorial ............. 94 pages 
Total Editorial (5 Issues*) .. ..373 pages 
Total Editorial 1956 ....... 2982 pages 


*Sept. 6 through Oct. 4 









MARKETING AID for advertisers and agency men is available in this IA brochure tell- 


Marketer 


ing how to pinpoint your metalworking market. Brochure explains the IRON AGE Mar- 
keting Assistance Program, summarizes the information presented to over 1000 
marketing men at IA’s series of 40 market research seminars held during the first six 


months of this year. 


How-to-do-it Brochure Helps You 
Probe the Metalworking Market 


How do you determine potential 
for your product in the metalwork- 
ing market? How do you analyze 
sales performances, establish ter- 
ritories, or explore new markets? 
How do you pinpoint good pros- 
pects? 

Over a thousand advertisers and 
agency men in key metalworking 
cities got the answers to these ques- 
tions earlier this year in a series of 
40 marketing seminars conducted 
by IA Research Director Oliver 
Johnson. 


Information Available 


If you didn’t attend one of these 
seminars and would like similar 
marketing assistance, you can get 
it from the IA brochure How You 
Can Pinpoint Your Marketing to 
Metalworking. . 

Summarizing the information pre- 
sented at the seminars, this brochure 
shows you how to make profitable 
use of IA’s two unique research 
tools: Basic Marketing Data—a 
statistical picture of 23,000 S.I.C.- 
coded metalworking plants—and its 
companion IBM facilities for pin- 
pointing any segment of this market. 

You learn how to use Basic Mar- 
keting Data to organize your mar- 








ket by plant size, location, S.I.C. 
classification, product, or any com- 
bination of these. You learn how to 
employ the IBM facilities to con- 
duct market research by mail; how 
to check the validity of your return 
and then expand it into national or 
regional potential. You also learn 
how to determine sales potential in 
any one of 148 key industrial areas 
without making a survey. 

Case History Traced 

Of special interest is a step-by- 
step case history showing how one 
company successfully used Iron 
AcE research tools to develop such 
firsthand information about their 
market as name, size and location 
of plant, product manufactured, 
materials processed, whether or not 
a prospect, future purchasing plans, 
and name and title of man supply- 
ing the information. 

Copies of How You Can Pinpoint 
Your Marketing to Metalworking 
are available in limited quantity on 
request. Cost figures for using IA’s 
market research services are in- 
cluded. Write on company letter- 
head to Oliver Johnson, Director of 
Research, The Iron AcE, Chestnut 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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cuts costs of aircraft parts 
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LONG COPY OR SHORT COPY? If the two ads above are any indication, it doesn’t 
make much difference. Appearing in the June 28 IRON AGE, both scored equally well in 
Mills Shepard ratings. The Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton page (Loewy-Hydropress Division) 
with its relatively short copy scored 28% Remembered Having Seen, 19% Read Partially, 
and 14% Read Thoroughly. Bethlehem’s page, carrying over 3 times as much copy, 
scored 31% RHS, 23% RP, and 11% RT. Conclusion: what you have to say is far more 


important than how long you take to say it. 





This advt. 


Profiles of the Metalworking Market... 


HEAT TREATING is a basic production operation in one out of every four metalwork- 
ing plants employing 20 or more plant workers. A primary market for furnaces and 
flame hardening equipment, heat treating departments are also major consumers of gas 
generating equipment, bulk gases, lubricating oils, molten salts, heat treating chemicals, 
materials handling equipment, safety devices, testing apparatus, and recording and 
controlling instruments. The IRON AGE reaches 5294 of the 5876 worth-while heat 
treating shops and last year published 96 pages of technical articles and scores of pages 
of news on this segment of metalworking. Valuable data on the heat treating market and 
its buying habits can be found in IA research reports, available on request. 
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NEW COLOR FILM 
ON TOOL STEEL 





Blanking Die of Lehigh H Proauces 
15,000 Shotgun Hammers Between Grinds 
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Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


The IRON AGE. 


How Advertisers Are 
Using IA to Reach 
MetalworkingMarket 


One sure way to measure The 
Iron Ace's value as a medium for 
reaching the complex metalworking 
market is to analyze IA ad content. 

The page totals below represent 
thousands of decisions by men 
whose job it is to inform metal- 
working’s buying team — adminis- 
trative, engineering, production, 
and purchasing officials—about a 
wide variety of industrial products, 








Pages Pages 
June ‘55- 1952-55 
Product Classification June ‘56 
1. Ferrous Metals & 
Mill Products ........... 913 4208 
2. Nonferrous Metals & 
Nonmetallic Materials .... 334 1217 
3. Steel Mill & 
Foundry Equipment ..... 288 1799 
4. Machine Tools & 
Metalworking Equipment . 1233 5290 
5. Machine Tool Accessories . 266 1309 
6. Fastening & Joining ..... 356 1502 
7. Metal Treating ......... 212 955 
8. Metal Cleaning & Finishing 265 1225 
9. Manufactured Parts & 
Components ............ 684 2837 
10. Materials Handling 
EEGUIDMERE o.oo. 5.5 6c ccc 422 1784 
11. Power Transmission 
Equipment & Components. 583 2328 
12. Plant Service Equipment . 179 931 
13. Engineering Products & 
Par ee ee 88 514 
14. Other Products & Services. 118 374 
15. Classified Advertising .... 330 1940 
LU | | A ae 6271 28,213 


Planning Pointers 


A Review of IA Advertising and 
Marketing Aids... 


e Ad Readership Studies — Sum- 
mary reports of Mills Shepard ad 
readership studies for IA_ issues 
dated 1/12, 2/2, 2/23, 3/15, 4/5, 
4/26, 5/17, 6/7, 6/28, and 7/19/56. 


e 4-Digit S.1.C. Breakdown — IA 
June 1956 Circulation. 


e How to Pinpoint Your Market- 
ing to Metalworking—A market re- 
search approach to metalworking. 


(For copies—available in limited quan- 
tities—write on company letterhead to: 
Promotion Department, The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 
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50,000 copies monthly 
—effective Jan. '57 


we indexed under 
SIC Sys 


Starched” issues—ideal 
copy testing lab. 


Convenient, pocket-sized 
—goes “along’’ with readers. 


Pioneer in controlled 
circulation. 


7”x10” plates may be used as 
unbroken spreads. 


Low cost per 1,000 circulation. 


to 
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reach the metalworking market 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK’S 
editorial staff REVEALS THE ENTIRE PICTURE 


—readers are given a broad, objective view 
of what’s happening and what's going to 


happen in the metalworking field! 


... nota stone is left unturned—all of the facts 
are dug out, interpreted and reported. The 
results, greater reader interest. MACHINE and 
TOOL BLUE BOOK delivers a powerful edi- 
torial package that informs, convinces and 


helps to sell your products and services. 
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HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING Co. 
WH — ILLINOIS 


Mlio publihere of 








metalworking—CARBIDE ENGINEERING, GRINDING AND 
ow HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE AND TOOL DIREC- 


woodworking—WOOD WORKING DIGEST, HITCHCOCK’S WOOD 
WORKING DIRECTORY 
transportation—MASS TRANSPORTATION, cia BUS TRENDS, 
MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTOR 


| 
me 
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MACHINERY 


METALWORKING’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 














A Jones & Lamson turret lathe equipped with a hydraulic 
tracer attachment fashions the contour of a tough alloy steel 
forging. The doughnut-shaped work piece is part of a jet 
engine diaphragm housing. Illustration from an article in 
MACHINERY, “Turret Lathe Tracing — a Boon for Job Shops.” 
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Machinery’s 
| advertising 
pages ? 


Pete 


—you bet they do! 


In MACHINERY, readers don’t just “glance at the ads.” 
We know that is so, because a readership study* reveals the 
following pertinent facts: 


—98% of our readers find MACHINERY’S advertising useful 
to them and to their business. And as to the time they take 
to read the advertising pages... 


—only 10% spend less than one hour per month 

—about 50% spend from one to two-and-one-half hours, and 
—about 23% spend from three to four hours, while 

—17% spend five hours or more. 


The point to remember is that the overall time readers spend on 
MACHINERY ’S advertising pages alone averages three hours 
per month! 


Just why should MACHINERY’S advertising pages command 
such intense interest? Editorially, the accent is on quality, 
therefore MACHINERY does provide the proper atmosphere for 
advertising. As a result, it attracts an audience most concerned 
with the selection of the very products you need to sell. 


GN ag 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 














* Details of this study are both interesting and 
informative. Ask your MACHINERY rep- 
resentative to show you the “Hours Survey”. 
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]. SOLID FUTURE COAL DEMAND 


Scheduled expansion of coal’s largest customers, electric utili- 
ties and steel, plus the Nation's rising energy demands and 
anticipated new uses, require a tremendous boost in coal out- 
put, to 600 million tons annually by 1960 and to over 1 billion 
tons by 1970. Today, coal is a major growth industry. 


Miners’ Wages — Already Tops Among Major Industries — Go Even Higher 
... Dramatic evidence of the growth potentials for your markets in th 


BITUMINOUS COAL MINING is now in the first stage of 
a vast expansion program, confidently facing the Nation's 
tremendous energy demands that are expected to at least double 
annual coal production within the next 15 years. 

On October 1, the new wage contract added $1.20 to the 
miners’ daily pay, on top of what already was the highest 
wage paid by any major industry 

By April 1, 1957, when 80 cents more will be paid under the 
new agreement, miners’ basic daily wage will be $22.45 —a 
$4 daily boost in direct wage costs since August, 1955, a 50.8% 
increase since just 1950. Pension fund payments, vacation pay 
and other fringe benefits add another $6 to $7 daily to the 
industry's direct labor cost. 


Yet today the price of coal at many mines is within 10 to 15 
cents of the per-ton price charged in 1948. And on a Btu heat- 
content basis, many of the better prepared coals today cost the 
consumer at the mine no more than they did 8 years ago. 

This remarkable achievement, almost unique in industry, is 
the direct result of bituminous coal’s continuing investment in 
modern mines and plants, in new and better machinery and 
improved management. 


Here’s how one large coal producer has met the squeeze of 
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2. GREATER INVESTMENT ......, HO) 
Modern mines, new types of machinery, bigger units, bette 
equipment have created a technological revolution in just th Tom 
past 5 years. In 1950, some 415,000 men mined 516 milling") 4 
tons of bituminous coal. Today, about 213,000 men are produ: § 


ing the 505 million tons expected in 1956. 7 
I \° 














spiraling wage costs and pressure of competing fuels. In 191 
this firm had $4,623 invested in plant and machinery for ead 
of its 6,205 employees. Annual coal output averaged 829 tow 
per employee. By 1955, the company’s stake for plant and mi 
chinery was $9,648 per employee, more than double 1950. Is 
3,993 workers produced an average of 1,853 tons each in 195 

Today, in its new era of opportunity, coal mining is a maj 
growth market you can hardly afford to overlook. Continuity} 
pressure for lower production costs, greater worker produ 
tivity and a better product means change, experimentation 
progress —a vitality and responsiveness found in few otht 
markets. COA 


From 1956-1960, coal is investing $14 billion for sf sige 
equipment and facilities — to open new mines, to enlarge all who 
modernize present properties, and to push mining efficient groy 
higher. Yet, this is only one step in a continuing, long-rangtg B, 
program. and 

In 1957, the industry will spend an additional $475 million} ship 
for operating materials and supplies. Mining’s daily suppl § next 
bill will grow at an average of 85 cents a ton as output mount § flow 





Management's major goal is an increase of up to 50%% 
average output of 10.32 tons per man-day achieved in 19% 










NGOOST WAGES 22% IN 1'/2 YEARS 
DPRICE ITSELF OUT OF BUSINESS? 
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OUTPUT PER MAN-DAY 
is Average Tons Per Man-Day 
All Bituminous Mines 
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a) 
MORE MACHINERY USE 3. SHARP GAINS IN MINING EFFICIENCY 
» Dette 
To meet anticipated 1960 coal demand, the bituminous indus- 1954-1955 sparked a new era of operating progress for bitu- 
just the P , : R P : P § prog 
milling" has embarked on a vast modernization and expansion pro- minous coal, pushing average output to 10.32 tons per man 
produc gm to add new mining capacity and improve operating eff- per day, 26.4% over 1953. In the 5 years since 1950, average 
jency even more. It is expected to spend $144 billion from output per man-day has jumped 52.4%, about three times the 
1956-1960 for new equipment and facilities alone. annual productivity increase of U.S. manufacturing industries. 
: Mine Management's Leading Idea Source 
) th . a ee Since 1911 
expanding coal mining industry 
n 195 ; 
ir exif ft from an easy objective, when you figure 1954-1955 brought 


126.4% boost in efficiency over 1953. 










29 toni 
4 How best can you get to the management men who count Uh Cont, 
a in coal mining? Decide right now, if you haven't already, to MING 
ogg put COAL AGE at the top of your 1957 advertising schedules. vi y "ee wa cat 
ae Only COAL AGE’s undisputed leadership packs the selling GUIDEBOOK 


inuia power you're seeking. 

roa With COAL AGE, an unequaled editorial stature, wider in- 
dustry coverage and larger, more useful editorial content, at- 
tract through paid subscriptions the active, progressive, serious- 
minded management and operating officials you must reach. 
COAL AGE’s all-paid circulation puts your advertising mes- 
sige before the industry’s tcp buying influences — the leaders 
who are planning and building for the industry's future 
gtowth, and their operating staffs. 


anf Best proof that COAL AGE does the most for both readers 

and advertisers is its consistent record of advertising leader- 
illion § ship. COAL AGE carries 60% more advertising pages than the jj 
uppl) f Next paper, nearly four times the exclusive advertisers! Plan @® 
unt: § 10W to put the full selling force of COAL AGE’s 12 monthly 


Mit issues and annual Mid-July Mining Guidebook and Buying 
19% Ditectory Issue behind your products. Write, wire or phone A McGraw-Hill Publication 
our nearest office today. 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


tation 
othe: 
First in Editorial... 

Paid Circulation... 


r neh 
Advertising Pages 


an 
cient) 
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) | Be sure you sell 
| 170,000 executive-engineers 
who control equipment 


and material purchases for 1ndustry. 





executive ranks, are accredited engineers. Because of the increasing com- 
plexity of industrial production and design, these important positions de- 
mand the training and knowledge that is basic in an engineer’s education. 


| More and more key men in management, and those coming up through the 
| 


These engineers are men you must reach and influence in selling to industry. 


Most direct avenue to all 170,000 executive-engineers is through the pages 
of Engineering Society publications. Engineers depend on these publications 
| to keep them fully informed on the new, timely, significant facts they must 
have. Written by the acknowledged engineering leaders in their own fields, 
| these magazines are circulated exclusively to engineers. The cost to reach 
this selective audience is low. 


Want proof? Then write or call any of the publications listed below. 


Remember ... engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





11,000 @ 40,000 @ 15,000 





MECHANICAL 





ENGINEERING 





Published by the Published by The Published by The 


American Institute of American Institute of American Society of American Society of 
Mining and Metal- Mining and Metal- Mechanical Engineers Mechanical Engineers 
jurgical Engineers lurgical Engineers 
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March 
will feature 
Modern Highway Construction 

and Road Show Issue 

Reserve your space 

now! 


















AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


FOUNDED 
1852 
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Wherever construction is engineered 






you'll find Civil Engineers on the job 
— always the pivotal men in planning, 
supervisory and purchase control 

capacities. 





the world’s largest 






audience of Civil Engineers 
concerned with heavy construction 


read CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


it’s your best buy 
for selling the engineered 
construction markets! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


33 West SSth Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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More than 80% of subscribers have requested that The Tool Engineer be sent to their homes. 


Why is he missing his favorite program tonight? 


(Perhaps your advertisement is starting a sale) 


It is his favorite program. He doesn’t miss it very 
often. But a problem in machining of aluminum, 
nagging him all week, might be answered in an article 
he noticed as he riffled through The Tool Engineer. 
So tonight he will miss his TV program. 

A real hustler, this tool engineer? Yes—like most 
of the 33,000 others who every month cull this 
magazine of their profession for ideas and information 
that will help speed their advancement. 


Why such emphasis on this particular publication 


out of the so many others a tool engineer must also 
read? Reason: it’s the professional magazine of their 
field. It’s written and edited by professional tool 
engineers to give the specific information on new 
products and processes which the workaday tool 
engineer must have. To them The Tool Engineer is 
what a medical journal is to a doctor. Studying its 
monthly issues is as much a part of the tool engineer’s 
job as studying blueprints, design production setups, 


or cutting manufacturing costs. For example .. . 
tw) 


Next day when the chief engineer asked for a solution to the problem 











"| think we can lick these high machining costs” 


“A new extrusion technique will cut down machining 
time and ... .”° Wouldn’t someone else have known? 
Yes—next month, maybe. But this young tool 
engineer knows it now, when it counts. His feeling as 
the chief walks away made missing his favorite TV 
show well worthwhile. This one advertisement in 
The Tool Engineer will count towards the promotion 
he’s been coveting. 


WHAT IS A TOOL ENGINEER? 


He has many titles—perhaps company president, 
perhaps master mechanic or maintenance supervisor — 
but you can spot him if he: 

@ Determines practicability of product design. 

@ Analyzes the possible production methods. 


@ Selects or designs equipment for manufacturing 
processes. 


@ Selects, designs or supervises designs of tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures. 
@ Estimates expenditures for equipment or tools. 
@ Recommends replacement or modernization of 
obsolete equipment. 
Right now, a tool engineer is specifying the kind of 
product you are manufacturing. Is lack of information 





Incidents like this explain why your sales story 
receives unusually high readership in The Tool 
Engineer. It’s the authoritative, professional publica- 
tion in its field, written and read religiously by tool 
engineering professionals. What better place to put 
your production information than in the hands of 


these men—over 33,000 of them? 


about your product costing you a substantial sale? 
If you have reason to think so, The Tool Engineer, 
publication of its profession, is the important place 
to tell where and why your product meets manu- 
facturing needs. 


TA City | 


Engineer 





PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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How to move a railroad equipment buyer 


What better place to prod a customer’s interest than his 
own business paper? What better opportunity to bunch 
more buyers when one magazine is the head-and- 
shoulders stand-out in news reporting, editorial volume, 
advertising, paid circulation? What ‘railroad publication 
meets all these stringent standards but RAILWAY AGE? 


You bet it’s RAILWAY AGE! 90 percent of its major 
articles are either firsts or exclusives . . . it carries twice 
the editorial content, nearly a third more advertising 
volume than the second magazine . . . it’s the field’s only 
newsweekly . . . the only horizontal railroad business paper 


with paid-audited circulation. This is the book that scoops 
the industry with the news so vital to planners and 
decision-makers... the railroad executive’s most valu- 
able source of working information...the advertiser’s 
surest way to sell the men who run the railroads. 


Terse, timely, authoritative . .. RAILWAY AGE brims 
with the fresh trends, new slants and cost-saving pro- 
cedures that pay off in profitable operations. That’s why 
heads-up equipment sellers use it to bring product 
advantages fingertip-close to railroad management. That’s 
why you, too, belong here . . . in RAILWAY AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


Workbook of the Railways 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 











THE | Power | FIELD: Number7 of a series of Market Studies 


Dollar volume of water-service market rising: 


The Market 


The Magazine 
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WATER 





and plant service 


Dollarwise, the cost of water-service is second only to steam and electricity. 
Though this important basic substance is plentiful in the U.S., 

water must be pumped and piped to the scene of its use 

and more often than not, elaborate chemical and physical treatment 

must follow before it is used in industry. 


Obviously, there is a substantial market in the water-services for pumps, 


piping, water treatment units, cooling towers, water heaters, valves and controls, 
not to overlook the big market,in plumbing fixtures for service buildings. 


Hot & cold water service . .. is another responsibility of the power and plant 
service engineer — the Power man; he must locate the water source, 

pump it to the plant, treat it, control and regulate its supply 

and provide for industrial waste & sewage. 


The Power man is interested in new developments 
in water handling and treating methods . . . information which 
will help him do a better job. 


That’s why water superintendents and engineers study 
the editorial pages of Power: for useful, up-to-date job information. 


For this reason, your water conveying, treating and controlling equipment 
will find a ready, receptive audience in Power’s advertising pages... 
where product buying information stimulates the original interest 

that leads to actual sales. 


Staff members of Power worked for over a year compiling a Special 
Editorial Report called “Water.” This report earned Power the First 
Award, Best Single Article in an industrial magazine competition. 37,600 


copies of “Water” were purchased by water superintendents and engineers... 


copies were ordered by the White House, Senators and Congressmen. Last 
year, Power devoted 64 pages of its editorial to water conveying, treating 
and control. 














second only to steam and electricity 


In 1970, population in the U.S. will exceed 200 million . . . output 

per manhour will be nearly 50% higher than today . . . Gross National Product 
($391 billion in 1955) should reach $640 billion . . . key to all this is power: 
U.S. power supply must nearly triple from 1955 to 1970. 


This big market is a vital pivotal field because industry depends 
on the energy supplied by the power and plant services. 


The responsibility of providing these important services is shared 
by the readers of Power magazine .. . these are the important 


The Men : : 
power and plant service engineers. 


Wherever any form of energy (like electricity, mechanical power or 
water) is applied to do work . . . there you'll find a Power-type 
reader. This Power man is the one who wields the Big O.K. 
whenever your power and plant service equipment is bought. 


The Power man is the engineer you want to reach to tell about your 
product specifications. He reads Power for useful engineering information. 
He will read about and know your products through the advertising 

pages of Power. 


POWER AND PLANT 
SERVICE CUBE 


Ve P P . ° 
oa Included in this series of market studies are 
Ss close looks at steam, electricity, mechanical 
power, refrigeration, air conditioning, etc. 







*POWER subscribers 
are found in consulting 
engineering offices, 
public utilities, 
manufacturing plants 
and service industries. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A BEHIND IT 


McGRAW-HILL 
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Computers 


Although today’s complex 
computers, analyzers and 
calculators are largely 
electronic, many func- 
tions in their operation 
are mechanical. Such 
mechanisms as recording, 
coding and tabulating 
units require mechanical 
design in order to achieve 
full compatibility with 
the electronic units. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Ge Mechani 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
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Control console of a modern computer 


This too is mechanical engineering 


It takes the specialized knowledge of mechanical engi- 
neers to visualize and interpret mechanical design in 
terms of electronic requirements ... and then translate 
the design to a specification. 

This is why men who read MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING are so important to every manufacturer 
who sells to the Original Equipment Market. 


Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING places your 
product story before the world’s largest audience com- 
posed exclusively of mechanical engineers...40,000 men 
who, by education and experience, are in responsible 
charge of design and development work. Only here can 
you reach the most influential and concentrated design 
group in all the mechanical industries. 


cal Engineering 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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Science vs. intuition 


Do testis help pick 
the best salesmen? 


If widespread use is a criterion, the answer is yes, 


an IM survey of industrial sales executives shows. 


Here is what they say on the firing line. 


By Merle Kingman 


" Most industrial sales executives 
use tests but believe that personal 
interviews are more helpful, or at 
least as helpful, in evaluating and 
hiring salesmen. 


That was confirmed by an IM 
survey of a cross-section of indus- 
trial sales executives whose com- 
panies vary widely in size, product 
and market. 

Of 81 executives who participated 
in the survey in many parts of the 





country, 53 reported that they used 
tests to evaluate candidates for sales 
positions, and 28 said they did not. 

Asked which they rated the more 
helpful — tests or interviews — in 
evaluating salesmen, 42 sales execu- 
tives listed “both equally helpful.” 
Some 37 executives rated interviews 
the more helpful, while only one 
executive rated tests the more help- 
ful, and one had “no opinion.” 

The apparent paradox of wide- 
spread testing despite primary or 
equal reliance on interviews is no 
paradox at all to sales executives 
who have done much work with 
testing. They know that reputable 
psychologists and specialists who 
provide testing services stress that 
tests are a valuable tool of evalua- 
tion but do not replace experienced 
judgment and observation. Rather, 
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say the experts, the tests supply 
reasonably accurate information 
which an exetutive can add to other 
information and impressions he has 
about a job applicant to help make a 
better choice. 


He’s crazy .. The fact that most 
industrial sales executives use tests 
appears to substantiate their value. 
It is in mis-use or “over-selling” of 
tests that the danger lies. Dr. Fill- 
more Sanford*, executive secretary 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, put it this way to sales 
and other management executives: 

“If the psychologist claims he can, 
through standard clinical tests, se- 
lect infallibly for your job, he’s 
crazy. And if you turn over to him 
the whole job of selection, you are 
abrogating your administrative re- 
sponsibility and treating the psy- 
chologist as a decision-maker rather 
than a technical resource to you.” 

Emphasis on tests as a useful tool, 
rather than a substitute for judg- 
ment, cropped up consistently in the 
comments of sales executives ques- 
tioned by IM. B. A. Tucker, general 





*While this story was being prepared, Dr. 
Sanford left his post at the American Psy- 
chological Association to become associate 
director for scientific studies of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness & Health. 


How good are tests? 


“lf the psychologist claims 
he can, through standard 
clinical tests, select infallibly 
for your job, he’s crazy. And 
if you turn over to him the 
whole job of selection, you 
are abrogating your admin- 
istrative responsibility and 
treating the psychologist as 
a decision maker rather than 
a technical resource fo you." 
—Dr. Fillmore Sanford, 
executive secretary of fhe 
American Psychological As- 
sociation. 
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sales manager, Peerless Pump Divi- 
sion, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, said: 

“IT consider aptitude testing, in the 
hiring of salesmen, as an indispen- 
sable aid in determining the sales- 
man’s qualifications to succeed in 
his assignment. These tests are not 
all-inclusive, but they are an ex- 
ceptionally valuable guide in evalu- 
ating certain traits of salesmen.” 

Mr. Tucker observed that his div- 
ision has used the same organization 
of aptitude testing specialists for the 
past ten years. 

“We have hired men when the 
specialists recommended against it,” 


he said. “In most cases, we found. 


that the test specialists were right 
and the employe was later discon- 
tinued. We may have missed some 
very good men by not hiring a few 
that they recommended for the job. 
By and large, we have found these 
tests extremely helpful.” 

The manager of sales personnel of 
a well known company in the East, 
who preferred not to be quoted by 
name, shared Mr. Tucker’s belief in 
tests. “We wouldn’t care to consider 
operating,” he said, “without the 
intrinsic values brought to the sur- 
face, both favorable and otherwise, 
by modern testing procedures, to 
supplement the interview.” 


Cite uses .. Other sales execu- 
tives, most of whom preferred an- 
onymity so they could speak more 
freely, cited specific uses they found 
for tests: 

>» A sales manager in an Illinois in- 
dustrial town said: “Tests have a 
negative value, or rather a value in 
‘knocking out’ certain unsuitable 
candidates. For example, if a job re- 
quires the ability to read and un- 
derstand directives, an intelligence 
test is helpful in knocking out an 
applicant of low I. Q.” 

>» Another midwesterner observed: 
“One of the chief values of tests 
used in conjunction with interviews 
is that they help us later to use the 
employe to best advantage. They 
enable us to avoid using him where 
his weak points would hurt us, and 
to capitalize on his strong points.” 
> A Los Angeles sales manager 
said: “Tests are used as another tool 
in recruiting and we have found 
them very helpful, especially when 


-we employ only college men who 


are inexperienced as far as sales 
work is concerned.” 

Even the 28 executives (of the 81 
surveyed) who said they do not use 
tests cannot all be counted as in- 
different to, or uninformed about, 
tests. Said one sales manager in this 
group: 

“Although we have not used 
tests in the past, I am convinced of 
the value of them as an aid in eval- 
uating applicants.” 


Tests that flopped . . Two sales 
executives told of unfortunate ex- 
periences with testing, but they 
were still hopeful of better results 
ahead. 

A sales personnel manager com- 
mented: 

“We have experimented with tests 
for many years—testing new men, 
and then comparing job results, 
sales and stability with test results. 
I am still not satisfied that there is 
any test, or battery of tests, predic- 
tive of success in sales work. I’m 
still hopeful, however.” 

A New Haven, Conn., sales ex- 
ecutive who has had mixed results 
with tests stressed that they “are by 
no means final, but are a valuable 
adjunct to personal interviews, rec- 
ommendations, etc.” He declared: 

“T have had two diametrically op- 
posite experiences in aptitude tests. 

“In one test where a man was be- 
ing considered for a junior sales ex- 
ecutive position, the test indicated 
that he would be wholly inadequate. 
Subsequent experience proved this 
to be correct. 

“On the other hand, and to the 
other extreme, an ‘aptitude test’ in- 
dicated that the candidate was 
suited for almost anything but sales. 
I knew the man’s previous experi- 
ence in sales, and engaged him, 
anyway. He has proved to be one of 
the most effective and enthusiastic 
salesmen on our force. 

“I believe firmly that nothing 
takes the place of good common 
sense, judgment, experience, recom- 
mendations and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. The ‘apitude test’ is 
valuable but not indispensable.” 

Despite his reservations, this ex- 
ecutive listed tests and interviews 
as “equally helpful.” 


Do-it-yourself? . . One of the fac- 
tors involved in success of a testing 








program is whether the sales man- 
ager conducts the tests and analyzes 
the results himself, or whether he 
calls in a specialist to handle this 
for him. 

Sales executives are by no means 
unanimous on this point, although 
those who use an outside specialist 
outnumber those who don’t by two 
to one. Several executives reported 
that they administer the tests but 
turn results over to a specialist. 

The consensus among sales exec- 
utives who do use specialists was 
that most tests or batteries of tests 
are intricate enough so that a psy- 
chologist is less likely to misinter- 
pret results. 

In the words of a West Coast sales 
manager: “The evaluation of a test 
battery by a trained psychologist 
appears to be a valuable aid in se- 
lection of men, sometimes definitely 
pointing up characteristics that dis- 
qualify the candidate.” 

One of the questions facing sales 
executives who use tests is: what 
kinds of tests should we use? IM 
found in its survey that two major 
types of test are most popular. Of 53 
sales executives questioned who 
used tests, 26 executives used a 
standard “package” or battery of 
tests for evaluating salesmen and 24 
executives used a battery of stand- 
ard tests assembled especially for 
the company’s needs by a specialist. 
Two executives reported using both 
these methods. Only one executive 
reported using a battery of com- 
pletely new tests designed specif- 
ically for him by specialists. 


Aptitude tests lead . . IM asked 
sales executives to check which of 
five types of tésts had proved most 
helpful — those that uncover (1) 
interests, (2) aptitudes, (3) person- 
ality, (4) intelligence and (5) 
trained skills. The “votes” tallied up 
like this (with some executives 
checking more than one category): 
Aptitude tests, which were checked 
by 36 executives, led the list and 
were trailed closely by intelligence 
tests, checked by 35 executives. The 
remainder were personality tests, 
29; interest inventories, 23; and tests 
of trained skills, 8. 

One of those who has found apti- 
tude tests helpful is Clifford Green- 
house, sales manager, Pacific Pump- 
ing Co., Oakland, Cal., who reported 


HIRING SALESMEN? 





Plenty of tests to choose from 


= At least 27 different tests are 

used by industrial sales managers 

to help them hire salesmen. 
That’s how many tests were 

named by 53 sales executives 

who told IM they used tests. 

Here’s the list (names mentioned 

in the survey more than once 

show the number of mentions): 

@ Bernreuter Personality Inven- 

tory (4) 

© Kuder Preference (4) 

® Mechanical Competence (3) 

® Otis Employment (3) 

® Rorschach Inkblot (3) 

¢ Stanford Vocational Interest 

(2) 

® How Perfect Is your Sales 

Sense? (2) 

® Washburn Social Adjustment 

Inventory (2) 

© T. A. T. (Thematic Appercep- 

tion Tests) (2) 

® Edwards Preference Picture 

‘Arrangement Test 

¢ Executive Analysis Battery 

® George Washington Social In- 

telligence 

® Gordon Personal Profile 

® Guilford-Zimmerman Temper- 

ament Survey 

® Minn. P. F. B. 


that candidates for positions as in- 
side salesmen, or application engi- 
neers, at his company are given a 
battery of tests administered by the 
University of California psychomet- 
ric laboratory. 

“So far, only two jobs have been 
filled by our using these tests, and 
in both cases the lab’s predictions 
seem to have been accurate,” he 
said. “For evaluating personality, 
we depend more on interviews, but 
for aptitudes we rely more on the 
tests.” 

“We are a manufacturer of in- 
dustrial pumps of many types, and 
the sélling is therefore more tech- 
nical than purely motivational.” 

From a time standpoint, the ad- 
ministering of the tests is reason- 


Personnel Classification Test 
Runner 

Schubert General Ability 
Social Intelligence Test 
Stanford Personality Inventory 
Stevenson-Jordan & Harrison 
Employe 

® Strong Vocational Interest 

e Tiffin Adaptability 

® Verne Steward Inventories 

® Weckster Intelligence 

® Weckster-Bellevue 

® Wonderlic 


In addition to individual tests, 
four organizations that adminis- 
ter tests and evaluate results 
were named. The four, although 
undoubtedly representing a far 
from complete list, since the sur- _ 
vey sample was a random one, 
are Klein Institute for Aptitude 
Testing, New York (which ten 
sales executives surveyed said 
they use); Personnel Laboratory, 
Chicago; Sadler & Associates, 
Chicago; and the University of 
California, Berkeley. Each of the 
last three were named by two 
sales executives. Of the two using: 
California, one referred to its 
counseling center and the other 
to its psychometric laboratory. 


ably speedy and convenient. Most 
executives reported that tests re- 
quire no more than four hours to 
take. Fourteen executives said their 
tests take four hours, and 21 execu- 
tives were evenly divided among 
tests requiring three hours, two 
hours and one hour. Some 17 ex- 
ecutives said their tests require 
more than four hours. 

All executives participating in the 
survey were asked the age and 
annual sales volume of their com- 
panies. Both among those using 
tests and those not using tests, the 
spread was remarkably even, indi- 
cating that use of tests is not con- 
centrated among either young or 
old companies, or small or large 
ones. a 
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Wives of engineers at Rocing Air- 
Canipany are happier. Whe * 
first of all, the men doermeders 
ike their werk, They've fori reward 
g careers in « dynamic indpstey — ax 
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To a Slide-rule Widow 









Why net talk to your husband today? 
Persiade him at least te fad ont aunt 
the opportunities offered by Roeing, 
Cowal starting salaries, allowances for 
moving and for a vanced study, regu 
lar imeirit: reviews for pramotion, « hibd 
eral retirement plan and reat jel 
stabitity are deatures hath of you will 
appreciate. And the rhance te de cre: 
ative work with the leader in teelay'9 
favteroving aviation isdastey will in 
spire that nian of yatrs, 


2 OHM G. SANDERS, Stell Enginenr—Persanael 
+ Boning Airplane Go. Dept. $02, Satie 24, Wash 
+ F. ®. WALLACE, Stal Engineer ~ Personnel 
2 Saving Airplane Ce, Dept. 5-22, Wichita, Kama: 
[RA SERRYMAN, Monazer — Admiaet! 8 
+ Bowing Airplane Go. Degl. 5-67, Meltourme, Pari 
< Mail thie coupes te the eddren dhave fang 
« wech you derive forthe: inborsution concern: 
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For wives . . Ad in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post tells wives their husbands will 
be happy working for Boeing. 





The problem . . Booklets by McGraw- 
Hill explain problem to public, press, 
urge steps to train, guide students. 
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Outdoor lure . . Highway sign near Remington Rand plant is one of many that com- 


panies are using to lure badly needed technical personnel . 


. stenographers, too. 


MAN POWER 
RECRUITING 
keeps industry hopping 


Industry needs men. It’s pulling out all 


the stops of advertising and promotion to get them. 


By Frederick Borden 


® Recruiting of an adequate num- 
ber of competent, promising em- 
ployes has become an increasingly 
difficult problem during recent 
years for America’s industrial or- 
ganizations. While the great strides 
that have been taken in technologi- 
cal development have tended to 
concentrate major attention upon 
the need to find engineers and sci- 
entists, no easy task has faced those 
whose duty it is to hire adequate 
numbers of stenographers, skilled or 
even semi-skilled production and 
maintenance personnel, business 
administration and accounting spe- 
cialists or market research people. 

A survey conducted by INnbDuUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING among some of the 
nation’s largest producers has re- 


Here’s what the leaders are doing. 


vealed that the use of individuals 
and teams who visit college cam- 
puses for the purpose of interview- 
ing senior classmen is the over- 
whelmingly dominant method used 
to uncover possible new employes. 
In many cases, the interviews are 
accompanied by lavish entertain- 
ment, sponsored tours of the com- 
pany’s plants and facilities and 
other activities aimed at convincing 
the college man and woman that 
their best possibility for a happy 
and productive future lies in decid- 
ing to work for the sponsoring or- 
ganization. 

Most of the other conventional 
promotional media are also used, 
mainly in a supplementary role, to 
influence the senior’s decision. 
Newspaper and magazine ads — 
particularly in the university and 
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Does 
Du Pont hire 
graduates who 
are draft 
eligible? 





CHARLES A. STICKELS wescinn Oo 


John Oliver answers: 

















Come on . . Du Pont ad in college pa- 
pers beckons even the draft-eligible. 


college press — films and film strips, 
pamphlets and simple brochures, 
elaborately printed books, radio, 
television and even outdoor adver- 
tising have been used to help solve 
the pressing problem. 


Talk to wives .. Advertising ap- 
peals vary from the most direct 
statements of promised benefits to 
the subtlest of “soft sell” techniques. 
An example of the indirect ap- 
proach can be found in a recent 
Boeing Airplane Co. ad that oc- 
cupied two columns in The Satur- 
day Evening Post; with headline 
and illustration appeal addressed 
“to a slide-rule widow,” the ad di- 
rected its fire on the wife of the en- 
gineer who is “so harassed by the 
logarithms and ,equations of a dull 
job that he’s poor company for the 
family . . . . Wives of engineers at 
Boeing Airplane Co. are happier,” 
the copy continued, explaining that 
this is because “first of all, the men 
themselves like their work ... . 
Boeing plants are located in young 
people’s areas .... enabling you to 
choose the living and climate ad- 
vantages that best suit your family 

. . . Good housing, schools and 
shopping centers appeal to young 
wives and mothers.” 

This approach is contrasted on the 
one hand to a New York Times dis- 
play ad that opened directly with 
“Secretary Wanted. Starting Salary 
$5,200,” and concluded with this 








Geared to graduates . . Multitudinous booklets bombard graduates, serve as “sales 


aid’”’ to recruiting agents who interview students, offer job benefits. 
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MANPOWER STAFF 
RECRUITER 


HONEYWELL, First in Controls, has an opening on its § 


the country. 


between our divisions. 





cellent advancement opportunities. 


For a New York Interview Sat., Sun., or Mon., Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 
Call A. L. REED at MURRAY HILL 6-9224 or send resume to 


MR. A. L. REED 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


2753 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





sentence: “If you’re not personally 
interested in this position but know 
someone who fits these qualifica- 
tions please inform her about this 
ad,” and at the other extreme to 
the contents of a film just released 
by Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

Titled “The Petrified River,” and 
produced by MPO Productions, this 
28-minute color film has been 
turned over to the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Interior, which is 
distributing it for showing to all 
schools throughout the country 
having mining and_ engineering 
courses. It is a public relations film 
on the subject of uranium, tracing 
its prehistoric geological develop- 
ment, showing methods used today 
in prospecting for, mining and re- 
fining the mineral and demonstrat- 
ing the end uses to which it is put. 

Although the company has stated 
that its “primary purpose is to put 
Union Carbide & Carbon in the 
forefront of the minds of all stu- 
dents who might be interested in 
chemistry or mining as a career,” 
the sponsor’s connection with the 
film is limited to a simple credit 
frame at its opening. 


Recruiting grows .. It is only 
within the past 20 years or so, ac- 
cording to one authority, that 
America’s industrialists have begun 
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Requirements: College degree, age 28-45. Previous recruit- 
ing and placement experience desirable but not necessary. 


Honeywell’s outstanding growth and expansion offers ex- 


Industry Education Relations staff for a company repre- § 
sentative for college relations in the Eastern region of § 


The position entails development of education-industry re- § 
lations; recruiting of both experienced personnel and col- § 
lege graduates in the professional engineering and admin- ¢ 
istration fields; and, coordination of manpower staffing % 





Switch . . Even re- 
cruiters are re- 
cruited, as in this 
ad in New York 
Times. 


to have a real understanding of the 
need for considering their man- 
power needs on a long-range basis. 
Carlton M. Barlow, coordinator of 
college recruiting for Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, told a recent Amer- 
ican Management Association panel 
session that college recruiting is 
now being accepted more and more 
as a management function of in- 
dustry. According to Mr. Barlow, 
three major factors have led direct- 
ly to the current condition: 

> Rapid expansion of industry dur- 
ing. World War II caused a greatly 
increased need for college graduate 
manpower. 


> The low birth rate of the 1930’s 
resulted in a 1954 low point in the 
number of college graduates. 


>» Increased competition for the best 
qualified students has resulted from 
the two factors cited above. 

Although a gradual increase in 
the number of trained, qualified 
college graduates is anticipated, 
most authorities in the field seem 
agreed that the supply will not even 
approach the demand for perhaps 
another decade. 

Mr. Barlow characterized the past 
semester as “the most competitive, 
the most hectic” ever witnessed, and 
noted that “the realization has come 
to management that college recruit- 
ing has important relations with a 





company’s advertising and public 
relations programs, in terms of its 
effects upon potential employes and 
customers, faculty members and 
alumni among its current employes. 

He pointed out further that there 
are a number of recently developed 
facets in management’s attitude 
toward college recruiting, including 
an understanding of the need for 
representation by carefully selected 
personnel, consideration of the costs 
involved in offers of starting sal- 
aries, advertising and travel, recog- 
nition of recruiting as a function of 
long-range company development 
and realization of the possible effect 
on older employes of hiring young 
college graduates at inflated sal- 
aries. 

Added recognition of the prob- 
lems involved in obtaining adequate 
numbers of staff members has come 
from AMA in the form of a pub- 
lished booklet, setting forth in great 
detail suggested recruiting proce- 
dures and techniques, and including 
a lengthy transcript of an actual 
interview, with marginal comments 
on its progress. 


Recruitment cost: 
up to $2,000 per man 


Although recruiting costs are said 
to be of growing concern to indus- 
trial companies, none of those re- 
sponding to IM’s survey would ad- 
vance any estimate of the amount 
spent annually for these purposes or 
of the average promotional cost per 
new employe obtained. However, 
Herald L. Carlston, director of 
placement, University of Utah, has 
said that some companies spend 
from $1,500 to $2,000 for every col- 
lege graduate they hire. In an effort 
to cut costs on the professional film, 
which Mr. Carlston considers pos- 
sibly the most expensive single re- 
cruiting device, the university has 
developed an inexpensive substitute 
in the form of a series of 35-mm. 
colored slides coordinated with 
voice recording on magnetic tape. 

Under the University of Utah 
plan, colored slides are taken and 
arranged in logical story sequence, 
after which a written descriptive 
narration is prepared and recorded 
on the tape. The school has in its 
library audio-visual presentations 
made by this method for such 
varied sponsors as the Micro Switch 
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Co. and the Morgan School District 
of Utah. Other such films have pre- 
sented a survey of principal careers 
open to women, a description of the 
university’s college of pharmacy, a 
message from one of Utah’s out- 
standing graduates, a plant tour of 
the Utah Oil and Refining Co., a 
description of a new chemical prod- 
uct, a technical talk, a campus tour 
of a graduate school of business ad- 
ministration and a story about how 
to prepare a slide-sound message. 


Time-saver .. As advantages of 
this system, in addition to the sav- 
ings it effects, Mr. Carlston points 
out that it brings industry and the 
campus together by giving the stu- 
dent a vivid picture of the company 
and its job opportunities without his 
leaving the campus, and that, if 
shown before the usual campus in- 
terview, it relieves the recruiter of 
the necessity of repeating his story 
to each applicant, thus permitting 
the use of more time for specific 
questions and answers arising dur- 
ing the interview. In addition, he 
notes, it gives the company year- 
round representation on the campus 
and provides for quick and easy 
updating merely by splicing the 
tape or adding new slides. 

Distribution of considerable 
quantities of printed matter among 
student bodies at various univer- 
sities occupies a prominent place in 
the program of promotional support 
given to the campus recruiting 
activities of many leading com- 
panies. While the booklets, leaflets, 
brochures and reports vary con- 
siderably in formai, they seem to 
reflect some unanimity of opinion 
as to what appeal will be most 
effective in its impact upon the stu- 
dent. Generally the printed material 
“sells” the company to the prospect 
by giving him a picture of its sta- 
bility, industrial leadership, size, 
progressive thinking and, of course, 
the opportunities for a happy and 
lucrative career that it offers. Often 
there will be pictures of recent col- 
lege graduates, identified by name 
and alma mater, currently engaged 
in their various occupations at the 
company’s office or plant. 

Some indication of the approach 
used by many of the pieces can be 
gleaned from a perusal of the titles 
employed: 

Continued on page 44 


Emergency recruiting won't do 
Manpower sought 
for a technical age 


The problem facing industrial companies, whose advertising 


and sales promotion men are helping wage recruiting drives, 


is summed up with feeling by a leading industrialist 


By Charles M. White 
Chairman of the Board 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


® No re-shuffling of personnel, 
no emergency recruitment pro- 
gram, no short-term measure is 
going to bring about any real 
relief of our trained manpower 
shortage. If our economy contin- 
ues on its present course the 
shortages will be with us until 
we succeed in rebuilding our ed- 
ucational system to meet the 
needs of a scientific age. 

The next ten or 15 years prob- 
ably will be the most critical. 
Population experts predict that 
our population will increase 20% 
during the next decade, while 
our work force will increase on- 
ly 6%. Such an imbalance be- 
tween consumers and producers 
could put a severe strain on our 
productive machine. Certainly it 
increases the need for making 
the most of our manpower. 

This is a social problem, but 
not merely a social problem. It 
is a moral problem, but not 
merely a moral problem. We 
have a social obligation to build 
for the future of the race. We 
have a moral obligation to see 
that every child has an oppor- 
tunity to learn, and earn a share 
of the good life. But as good 
business men we must also look 
on the rebuilding of our educa- 





From an address at the annual awards 
luncheon of the American Society for 
Metals. 


tional system as an economic 
necessity. The dividends on the 
stocks you own in 1970 will be 
determined in part by the suc- 
cess of our schools. 

In a modern beneficiating plant 
we can process 1,000,000 tons of 
taconite rock, and lose only a 
scattering of good ore. But in 
processing 1,000,000 students in 
our present-day school system, 
how much do we waste of price- 
less brainpower and latent skills? 

This is not so much a criticism 
of teachers and schools as of 
private citizens, school boards, 
voters on school bond issues and 
business men who have seen 
schools not as investments but as. 
expenses showing no visible re- 
turns on the profit sheet. It is a 
criticism of a blind philosophy 
which used manpower, rather 
than brainpower, as the measure 
of our human resources. 

It is not too late to repair the 
damage. We can put up with our 
crowded schools and our man- 
power shortages a little longer, 
and we can build a school system 
adequate to the needs of the 
times. It will take the fullest co- 
operation between business and 
industry; local, state and federal 
governments, and the educators 
themselves, but it can be done. 
And it can be done without regi- 
mentation, without loss of state’s 
rights, without undermining the 
principle of free choice which 
permits the toymaker and the 
physicist, the farmer and the 
steelworker to make a living. 

And I believe I'll live to see 
the day. :. : s 
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“Tomorrow Unlimited . . . the 
story of your career opportunities 
at B. F. Goodrich.” 

“We Work in a Great Tradition 
at Allis-Chalmers.” 

“Toward New 


Horizons’ with 


‘Pittsburgh Plate,’ pioneer in the flat 


glass industry.” 

“Management Opportunities.”’ 
(Inland Steel Co.) 

“The Sky’s the Limit when You 
Work at Goodyear.” 

College publication advertising, 
also used in strong support of per- 
sonal recruiting activities, reflects 
much the same type of appeal. 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
headlines one of its ads, “When 
Promotions Occur at Columbia- 
Southern You’re Always in the 
Swim,” and another, “We Believe in 
Letting You ‘Carry. the Ball’ at 
Columbia-Southern.” Copy angle of 
both ads is aptly summed up by 
this sentence from one of them: “If 
your goal is to be an important 
person in an important company, 
you'll get that chance at Columbia- 
Southern.” 


Du Pont Q@. & A... A unique ap- 
proach to college publication copy is 
used by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., which runs a series of pages in 
each of which a pertinent question, 
asked by a university student, is 


10 years from now , 
will you be proud ( 


of your decision? 








Reasons why . 


answered by a recent graduate who 
is now employed by du Pont. In 
each case, there is a photo of each 
of the men, their names are prom- 
inently featured, and a short bio- 
graphical sketch accompanies the 
captions identifying them. All these 
touches add an air of authenticity 
to the message. 

Some of the companies have 
worked out various types of work- 
study or cooperative programs for 
alleviating shortages. Du Pont, for 
example, in its home office city of 
Wilmington, Del., has an arrange- 
ment with a local business college 
whereby high school graduates from 
the academic courses are recruited, 
while Allis-Chalmers, on the other 
hand, conducts its own graduate 
training program, whose announced 
objective is “to help each trainee 
find his right place in the program.” 
Depending upon the _ individual 
graduate’s objective, requirements 
and ability, the program may con- 
sume as much as 24 months of spe- 
cialized training. 

An interesting example of the 
impact of the recruiting problem on 
management decisions is revealed 
by the history of “The Story of Oil 
Marketing,” a 27-minute color 
movie recently made by Transfilm 
for Shell Oil Co. Intended originally 
to tell “a simple story of economic 
principles,” and to provide a con- 
tribution to public understanding 
of how American business func- 


when promotions occur at Columbia-Southern 


you're always in the swim 





. Ads by industrial companies in college papers stress company job 


advantages. A common one, as in these ads, is chance for advancement. 
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Tells the story . . Color movie, including 
animation, tells story of oil industry for 


Shell Oil Co., which uses film exten- 


sively for recruiting. 


tions, the motion picture is now 
being used largely as an employe 
recruiting tool. 

In part animation and in part live 
sequence, the film shows how pro- 
ducers get their goods to the cus- 
tomer when and where and how he 
demands them. It was felt that the 
most logical device for telling an 
interest-holding story lay in tracing 
the history of a college student who 
gets a summer job in a service sta- 
tion. Here he meets an oil company 
marketing manager, through whom 
he learns how the various facets of 
the company’s widespread opera- 
tions combine to provide services 
and products for motorists, rail- 
roads, airlines, farms, homes and 
industries. 

Through watching the various 
specialists at work, the student 
comes to recognize the job oppor- 
tunities involved and returns to his 
campus to complete his course and 
to embark upon a career in oil 
marketing. : 

Upon completion, it was recog- 
nized that the motion picture pro- 
vided a ready made medium for 
showing not only to social, civic 
and religious groups and _ other 
membership organizations, but to 
schools and colleges as well as a 
tool for arousing the interest of stu- 
dents in a career with the spon- 














soring company. Shell plans to use 
the movie extensively for that pur- 
pose. 


TV recruiting active .. Virtually 
every confirmed television viewer 
has at some time or other witnessed 
a commercial portion of a network 
program presented by a large man- 
ufacturer turned over to a recruit- 
ing message of one sort or another, 
and the use of radio spots locally 
for similar purposes is not uncom- 
mon. But the Univac Division of 
Remington Rand has enjoyed un- 
usual success employing outdoor 
bulletins and tri-dimensional cut- 
outs to enlist various types of 
employes in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Two rotating units, heralding 
“unlimited opportunities” and an- 
nouncing the existence of job open- 
ings in several fields were posi- 
tioned on their bi-monthly rotation 
so that they dominated areas 
through which passes the greatest 
amount of the particular kind of 
traffic the company was desirable 
of reaching with its message. 

In addition, two permanently 
painted bulletins were used, as well 
as a series of 24-sheet posters at 
strategically located points in the 
Twin Cities area. 

While, as has been seen, adver- 
tising in many of its varied forms 
serves as an integral part of the 
recruiting programs of many major 
industrial organizations, it very 
often is handled by a section or di- 
vision of the company other than 
the advertising or public relations 
department. In some cases, adver- 
tising managers are called in for the 
purpose of consultation or of ac- 
tually working on the preparation 
of the printed literature or publica- 
tion advertising which supports the 
recruiting program; in others, the 
company’s advertising agency pre- 
pares the material, but works di- 
rectly with the employment depart- 
ment, with a personnel supervisor 
in the employment office or with a 
general employment manager. 


Campus visits vital . . There 
seems no clear pattern evident in 
the matter of consistency of adver- 
tising in support of recruiting pro- 
grams, although the basic campus 
visit technique seems to have been 
carried through with great consist- 


ency for many years by most com- 
panies responding to IM’s survey. 
Says one personnel supervisor: 
“Certain phases of our recruiting 
activity are carried out on a regular 
basis year after year because of our 
continuing need for competent per- 
sonnel. For example, our college 
recruiting program is an annual 
affair with considerable long-range 
planning. Also, our employe bro- 
chures are revised periodically and 
brought up to date, and are used 
continuously. Other of our promo- 
tional activities, such as newspaper 
advertising, are used only where 
necessary to fill current openings.” 
But another company points out 
that “our institutional ads in col- 
lege magazines are on a very regu- 
lar schedule, rather than on a basis 
of specific needs to overcome short- 
ages in certain categories as they 
arise. The series begins in October 


and runs straight through the col- 
lege year — one ad per month. We 
take a three-month sabbatical; then 
start another series the following 
fall.” 

While Sunday newspaper adver- 
tising on a local basis and business 
paper advertising are both used 
with some consistency by some of 
the country’s larger industrial pro- 
ducers, the stress placed upon them 
as media for recruiting key person- 
nel is still relatively minor com- 
pared with the amount of time, 
energy and funds devoted to college 
manpower recruitment programs. 

Yet, it remained for the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. to 
reverse the relationships . . . late in 
September, using the supplementary 
medium to bolster its front line at- 
tack, the company employed news- 
paper advertising in an attempt to 
recruit recruiters! 2 








THEY ALSO FOUND THAT 








ELECTRICITY CAN BE DANGEROUS! 








Discovery . . Grandpa Champ and Ben Franklin find that electricity can be dangerous 


in ‘The Adventures of Grandpa Champ,’ 


Kids’ book charms adults into 
buying from Aircraft-Marine 


A charming and whimsical char- 
acter called Grandpa Champ is giv- 
ing prospects and customers of Air- 
craft-Marine Products, Harrisburg, 
Pa., a warm glow toward that com- 
pany and its products. 

The company makes electrical 
wire terminating devices used pri- 
marily in the home. It is promoting 


a children’s book which sells adults. 


those products with a children-type 
book called “The Adventures of 
Grandpa Champ.” 

Grandpa is a quaintly dressed 
bearded character who tells an 
amusing, highly readable tale of the 
dangers that accompany the serv- 
ices of electricity. The object, of 
course, is to sell more Aircraft- 
Marine products, including the 
“Champ,” an electrician’s tool from 
which Grandpa gets his name. & 
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Center responsibility 
in a top executive. 


10-point checklist 


Set up a budget 
and stick to it. 





Develop news sources 
within the company. 


How to organize an effective 


There’s no such thing as ‘free publicity,’ says this writer. If costs money, 


time, hard work and some mental anguish. But it all pays off . . if you're 


By Carleton P. Adams 
Head of West Coast 
Public Relations 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles 


= One of the fastest growing 
agency services and company pro- 
motional activities, is that of public 
relations and publicity. In some 
agencies and in some companies, 
these functions have been created 
and developed in a haphazard man- 
ner. Publicity and public relations 
from this type of operation are gen- 
erally not of maximum effectiveness 
because they are not properly or- 
ganized, planned or coordinated. 

Just as an effective public rela- 
tions program is developed from an 
organized plan, the department or 
individual responsible for imple- 
menting this plan must be or- 
ganized so that he can operate with 
maximum effectiveness to reach de- 
sired goals. 
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Time invested in developing an 
effectively functioning department 
is the prelude to a successful pro- 
gram. Here are ten points which 
should be considered both by 
agencies and companies in estab- 
lishing or revamping a public rela- 
tions department: 


1. Fix responsibility. The public re- 
lations department should be es- 
tablished within the organizational 
framework of the company or 
agency so that it reports to a major 
executive. In creating this responsi- 
bility, it is essential to establish that 
all publicity including new product 
releases, speeches, statements, ar- 
ticles, appointments and other ma- 
terial be released by the public re- 
lations department. 

When all publicity materials are 
channeled through the public rela- 
tions department, there is the op- 
portunity .to consider additional 
publicity mediums; there is a 


organized right. Here's how to do it, from budgeting to merchandising. 


chance to expand, revise, edit and 
prevent damaging statements get- 
ting into print. 

Editors are apt to become con- 
fused if they receive press informa- 
tion from a number of different 
sources within a company or an 
agency. Effective operation dictates 
that all publicity from a company 
be released by a single source. 


2. Establish a budget. Publicity is 
not free. Here are some of the ex- 
penses which should be included in 
a budget estimate: salaries, direct 
and indirect overhead, mailing list 
development and _ maintenance, 
photography, clipping services, sta- 
tionery, files, typewriters, photostat 
and mimeographing equipment, di- 
rectories, travel expenses, postage, 
press entertainment and various as- 
sociation dues and memberships. 
The extent of the public relations 
program will be determined to a 
large degree by the amount of the 
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Set up a publicity commit- 
tee to pass on all releases. 


Build a good mailing list, 
and keep it up to date, 


Build up a complete file, 
but keep the system simple. 
e 


Merchandise all publicity to 
management and sales, 


public relations department 


operating budget, and this budget 
should be carefully controlled. 
Don’t undertake activities beyond 
the scope of the budget without 
requesting an appropriation to cov- 
er the project. 


3. Set up a program. What does the 
company want to publicize? How 
widely? How often? What groups 
are important to the company — its 
stockholders, suppliers, customers, 
future employes — whom does it 
want to influence? Should the pro- 
gram he regional or local, national 
or international, or a little of each? 

Research to uncover the answers 
to these questions and many others 
is vital to a program of planned 
public relations. Become familiar 
with the long range sales and ad- 
vertising goals of the company, and 
how these relate to the short term 
objectives. Determine the markets 
and areas in which the company de- 
sires concentration. Know where 
the company is strong, and where 
it is weak. ee 

The difference between an effec- 
tive and an ineffective public rela- 
tions program often lies in the skill 
with which a program is determined 
and action planned so that major 
objectives receive major attention. 


Publicity for publicity’s sake alone 


is not a bargain. 


4. Develop news sources. Once a 
program has been determined, it 
must be implemented by the ma- 
terial from which publicity and 
public relations are created. Work- 
ing in the company are engineers, 
sales, marketing and advertising 
people, various department heads, 
company officers and many others 
who are excellent sources for ma- 
terial. 

Cultivate these news sources and 
learn about interesting applications, 
new and proposed products, finan- 
cial news, plans, personne! changes 
and people. Consider the plant as a 
beat, and the public relations de- 
partment a reporter assigned to dig 
out the news. 


5. Secure approval for release. Es- 
tablishing control over the press 
releases and other material devel- 
oped by the public relations depart- 
ment is both desirable and neces- 
sary. 

An effective way to. secure com- 
pany approval is to form a publicity 
committee to clear all material be- 
fore release. Included in the mem- 
bership of this committee should 
be a representative of top manage- 
ment, the sales, marketing and ad- 
vertising managers plus other exec- 
utives who would be interested in 
the particular release which is be- 


ing cleared. For example, an article 
on plant safety should be cleared 
with the director of safety; on em- 
ployment, with the personnel man- 
ager. 

Here is a suggested form (see 
illustration, p. 49) for a covering 
letter for projects submitted to the 
committee for approval. (Note that 
“no action” implies approval and 
enables the public relations depart- 
ment to meet release dates.) 

When possible, allow at least ten 
days time for the publicity com- 
mittee to review the material. If 
changes are received, make the 
necessary revisions and then submit 
the revised release for final approv- 
al. 


6. Set up a filing system. Of ex- 
treme importance is a filing system 
— simple enough so that material 
can be easily located, yet complete 
enough to provide necessary in- 
formation. A_ filing technique in- 
corporating both features is the job 
jacket system. There are two. main 
parts to this system. 

The first is a register used for 
listing the different projects which 
are considered or undertaken by 
the public relations department. 
This register contains a column for 
the job number, a second column 
for job description, a third column 
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Representatives, Purchasers): 


SUGGESTION SUBMITTED BY: 
P-1951 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
YALE MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA 


PRODUCT PUBLICITY CHECK-LIST 
NOTE: We are constantly searching for opportunities to get publicity on Yale 
products---new or old, improved or adapted. 


a reminder to be on the alert for such opportunities and to give you a convenient 
method of passing your suggestions on to us. 


POOP e meee eee HEHE OEE HEHEHE EEE EE EE EEE 


See eee HEHEHE EEE EHH EH EEE EEE HEHE EEE HES ES EEE EEE EEE EEEEHEEEEEOES eeeeeeeseseeee 


BACKGROUND OF DEVELOPMENT (How need for product was discovered, engineering problems 
overcome, period of research or designing, experimental use and testing, etc.): 


POR eee eee eee HEE HEHEHE HEH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HOSE HES ESE EH EE HEHE EEE SESE EH EEE EEE EEEEE 


SUGGESTED SOURCES FOR ADDITICNAL INFORMATION (Engineers, Salesmen, Dealers, 


BOMB cccccsececs 


Cem me em emer eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeese 


This check-list is sent to you as 


CARLETON P. ADAMS 
Publicity & Sales Promotion Manager 








Publicity prod . . This form, sent regularly to key engineering, production and sales 
personnel, helps develop news and publicity at Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


for disposition and a final column 
for date closed. 

The job numbers can be keyed 
as follows: 1-57 would indicate the 
first project undertaken in 1957, 2- 
57 would be the second job and so 
on. An agency handling several ac- 
counts might incorporate a letter to 
identify each client so that the jobs 
would be numbered 1W-57, 2B-57, 
3H-57. 

The second part of this system is 
an envelope or a file folder called 
a job jacket. For each number listed 
in the register, there should be a 
corresponding jacket in the file. 
This jacket carries the job number 
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and job description on the outside. 

Filed inside the job jacket are 
all papers, corespondence, photos, 
negatives, photo releases, rough 
notes and drafts and other material 
which pertains to the project. 


7. Develop a mailing list. A good 
mailing list is essential to a public 
relations department interested in 
doing an effective job. Releases will 
never appear in print unless they 
find their way to the right editor’s 
desk, at the right publications, at 
the right time. 

A mailing list might be divided 
into the following classifications: 


>» Consumer magazines. 

> National news magazines. 

> General industrial publications. 

> Vertical industrial publications. 

> Financial magazines or newspa- 
pers. 

> Mass media — newspapers, radio 
and tv stations, wire services, photo 
syndicates, newsreels. 

> House organs — internal and ex- 
ternal. 


After the mailing list has been di- 
vided into the various classifications 
consistent with the company’s pro- 
posed program, list the publications 
for each classification on. separate 
3x5 index cards, and file these cards 
according to divisions and sub-di- 
visions. Information on these cards 
should include the name of the 
publication, date of publication, ad- 
dress, telephone number, names of 
the various editors, circulation and 
deadlines. 

A number of sources are avail- 
able from which names of publica- 
tions and other information can be 
obtained. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
Market Data and Directory Number 
lists editors of all business publi- 
cations, Printers’ Ink publishes a 
directory of house organs, Ayer’s 
Directory groups publications by 
areas, certain clipping services 
sell publicity registers, SRDS lists 
industrial and consumer magazines, 
newspapers, radio and TV stations, 
Editor & Publisher has a directory 
listing newspapers, syndicates and 
feature services. From these 
sources, and many others, an excel- 
lent mailing list can be prepared, 
but it requires constant checking to 
make certain that the list is accu- 
rate and up to date. 

A word to the wise: — Don’t mail 
blindly! Editors do not like to waste 
time reviewing “junk” which has 
been mass mailed and is unsuited to 
their editorial appetites. And by se- 
lecting the publications to whom re- 
leases are sent, maximum mileage 
is obtained from the public relations 
budget. 


8. Develop a master photo file. As a 
supplement to the job jackets in 
which photos are filed by projects 
should be a master photo file. This 
file has two separate advantages: 
(1) it provides an easy method for 
locating photos by type of product 
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or installation, and (2) it furnishes 
a spot for filing photos which are 
useful but may not be a part of any 
job jacket. 

In this file, all photos are num- 
bered and filed in sequence by at- 
taching a print to the face of an 
8x10 file card. The reverse side of 
the card lists information as to the 
location of the negative or addition- 
al prints, whether the photo is re- 
leased for publication (model re- 
leases, client approval, etc.) and 
sufficient information about the 
photo so that a caption could be 
written. 

Depending upon company situa- 
tion the photo file can be sub-di- 
vided by product, industry or type 
of application. 

For cross reference, a photo reg- 
ister listing the numbers of the 
photos, together with a brief de- 
scription of each, should also be 
maintained. 


9. Make monthly veports. Informing 
management of the status of various 
public relations department activites 
through the medium of a monthly 
report is an excellent way to keep 
management sold on the necessity 
of a continuing program. It is not 


Next month in IM: 


IM editors are scouting around to 
ask 500 admen about plans for 
1957. Among the questions, to : 
be answered in the January IM: 


Advertisers 

@ What per cent of sales will you 
spend on advertising? 

® What do you do when a busi- 
ness paper on your schedule raises 
rates? 


Agencies 


® Are most clients concentrating 
on fewer publications? Or more? 


® What's the trend in appropria- 
tions — up or down? By what 
per cent? 


Publishers 


® Are your advertisers spending 
more or less next year? How much 
more (or less) percentagewise? 





President 
Sales Manager 


loader. 


November 27. 





TO: PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Advertising Manager 
Engineering Vice-President 


Here is a copy of the new product re- 
lease which we have prepared on the X=-21 
It is scheduled for release 

on November 29 to a wide group of busi- 
ness and trade publications. 


We would appreciate it if any changes 
or suggestions could be received before 


Signed: 
Public Relations Director 


November 17, 1956 








i 
For okays . .. To get releases approved in plenty of time, send them, with letter like 
this, to publicity committee and to anyone else concerned. 


necessary that this report be elab- 
orate, but it should contain all es- 
sential information on projects that 
have been completed during the 
month, were in process or contem- 
plated. 

When one of the purposes of a 
public relations department is to 
secure leads, a tabulation of inquir- 
ies received during the month, and 
a running total for the year to date 
might also be incorporated into this 
report. 


10. Merchandise the results. Pub- 
licizing the company’s publicity and 
public relations program is a valu- 
able project for the public relations 
department. Properly handled, this 
activity builds morale, develops 
pride and makes the task of digging 
out additional publicity an easier 
one. 

An effective method of merchan- 
dising publicity to management is to 
photostat all clippings and bind 
them into a plain folder. This book 
is circulated among company and 
agency executives, department 
heads and others at regular inter- 
vals. While the monthly report 
serves to keep a few people in- 
formed, this method will stimulate 


enthusiasm in a much wider group. 

It is beneficial to keep field sales 
forces, distributors, and when prac- 
tical, retailers acquainted with the 
company’s publicity and public re- 
lations program. This can be done 
economically by printing a very 
simple offset newspaper or folder 
under the masthead: “Company 
(name) In Print.” This publication 
serves to reprint major articles, 
statements, speeches and photo- 
graphs. A montage made up of a 
number of minor squibs which have 
been published might also be in- 
cluded. One company publishes a 
four page folder of this nature on a 
quarterly basis and in addition to 
salesmen and distributors, sends it 
to the company stockholders with 
their quarterly dividend check. 

Keeping management, sales and 
other groups informed about the 
success of public relations activities 
is essential to a public relations de- 
partment both within a company 
and an agency. 

This ten-point program is offered 
as a guide in making the public re- 
lations function more efficient and 
effective. It is not a magic cure-all 
and must be tempered by individual 
situations. a 
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Field reps. weak? 





How can manufacturers 


help distributors most? 


= Distributors need sales help from 
manufacturers most urgently in 
four vital ways. 

Manufacturers must: 

1. Provide stronger field men for 
training and assisting distributor 
salesmen. 

2. Give product demonstration as- 
sistance. 

3. Tailor advertising more exten- 
sively to the individual distributor’s 
local area. 

4. Plan advertising more in ad- 
vance, and more in consultation 
with distributors. 

These are the conclusions drawn 
from an IM survey of a cross-sec- 
tion of construction equipment dis- 
tributors in many parts of the na- 
tion. IM obtained opinions from 45 
such distributors, whose comments 
were directed strictly to the con- 
struction equipment field but may 
have a moral, at least in part, for 
other industrial distribution fields, 
too. 

Among questions asked each dis- 
tributor was: “If you were a manu- 
facturer, what would you do 
through advertising and promotion 
to make it easier for your distrib- 
utors to get business?” 

Various distributor executives 
who answered that one skipped the 
advertising factor to land on the 
district or factory representative. R. 
F. Ensminger, president of Ensmin- 
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IM asked 45 construction equipment distributors, 


‘If you were a manufacturer, how would you help 


your distributor sell?’ The replies indicate 


weak spots in some manufacturers’ programs, 


ger & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
stressed that if he were a manu- 
facturer he would see to it that he 
was “in a position to furnish good 
field men to hold sales schools for 
distributor salesmen.” But even that 
is not enough. Field men, he as- 
serted, should “also go out in the 
field with salesmen to continue this 
training.” 


Blasts field reps .. Robert C. 
Moorman, head of Moorman Equip- 
ment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., used 
sharp words on the same subject: 

“This is difficult to answer be- 
cause manufacturers vary so much 
in their size, available personnel 
and area coverage that what may be 
suitable for one would not be with 
another. However, ambitious field 
reps would help. Present field reps 
do not do us much good, for they 
seem to be most happy to help us 
waste a day, but have no apparent 
idea of going out and working.” 

Jack H. Myracle, vice-president, 
Herd Equipment Co., Oklahoma 
City, put it this way: “We feel- that 
the majority of our. manufacturers 
aid us, particularly with direct mail, 
catalogs and bulletins. But many of 
them fall short on field sales assist- 
ance - in other words, factory dis- 
trict representatives.” 

One man summed it up with 
masterful brevity. Said Jack Wolff, 
Contractors Machinery Co., -San 


: them 


Antonio, Tex.: “You can’t beat a 
good district representative.” 

Continuity and consistency in the 
work of field reps were stressed by 
Roy E. Vile, Southwest Equipment 
Co., Dodge City, Kas., who urged 
manufacturers: “Insist that district 
men work with distributor sales- 
men, make regular calls and go out 
with the salesmen to help train and 
help sell.” 

A final pot shot was taken at the 
field reps by H. Edward Steele, ad- 
vertising director, Rish Equipment 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va., who blamed 
for slighting promotion. 
“There is one laxity we have no- 
ticed,” he averred. “Too few of the 
manufacturers’ field men calling on 
us take the time to go over the ad- 
vertising and promotional program 
with us. When they cover the sales, 
service and parts problems, they 
don’t seem to have time to help us 





1. Provide better field sales reps. 
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do a better job of promoting and 
advertising.” 


Give us demonstration .. An- 
other factor stressed almost as fre- 
quently as stronger field reps was 
product demonstration. Distributors 
sought more help from the manu- 
facturer in this way and were not 
unmindful of cost and ways to hold 
it down. 

Harvey A. Fitts, vice-president, 
Clark-Wilcox Co., Boston, urged 
manufacturers to “provide the dis- 
tributor with a free demonstration 
unit for a reasonable period, then 
offer it to him at a reduced price.” 
When the distributor buys the dem- 
onstration unit, even at reduced 
price, the manufacturer recovers 
most of his cost. 

A distributor who preferred to 
remain anonymous said that if he 
were a manufacturer, he would do 
it this way: “Provide the distribu- 
tor with demonstrators and opera- 
tors, if needed — the manufacturer 
to pay for necessary repairs and 
maintenance. Maintain an uncom- 
mitted inventory to meet emergency 
orders (this could run into a lot of 
trouble, but delivery is getting 
slower day by day).” 

Mr. Moorman, one of those urg- 
ing stronger field reps, also pumped 
for more demonstration help. “Hav- 
ing certain machines placed among 
dealers as demonstration units only, 
would aid in many cases,” he said. 
“These machines could be obtained 
for a series of demonstrations with- 
out excessive cost and time in- 
volved, and then could be passed on 
to the next dealer arranging a dem- 
onstration tour.” 

Supplementing this, Harvey W. 
Thomas, general manager, Free 
State Equipment Co., Baltimore, 
urged manufacturers to “bring dis- 


plays into a territory and throw a 
small party for users and pros- 
pects.” 

Suggesting an alternative to ac- 
tual product demonstration, L. M. 
Patterson, president, Patterson Red- 
mond Equipment, Baton Rouge, La., 
recommended “more and better 
films of my product in action. We 
find this medium amazingly effec- 
tive, inexpensive and flexible, and 
it has the ability to attract and hold 
the prospect’s interest, while sway- 
ing his opinions.” 


Accent local ad copy .. A strong 
wish for manufacturers’ help on 
local advertising with a local ad- 
vertising slant came out in answers 
to this question: “Do you approve 
of cooperative advertising on a 50- 
50 basis as to space costs, or do you 
prefer to develop your own adver- 
tisements?” 

Most distributors favored splitting 
ad costs with the manufacturer (ex- 
cept for a small minority, largely in 
the Northwest, who believe the 
manufacturer should foot the bill 
entirely), although many distribu- 
tors who favored splitting costs still 
preferred to prepare the copy. Typ- 
ical comment was by Mr. Vile of 
Southwest Equipment: “We usually 
prefer to develop our own ads, but 
think it fine to split costs.” 

The reason for the distributor 
preparing his own copy (usually 
through a local agency, if possible) 
was familiarity with local customer 
problems and local product applica- 
tions. 

Bob Riley, advertising manager, 
H. W. Moore Equipment Co., Den- 
ver, put it this way: “We prefer to 
develop our own ads. Our reason is 
that when we use factory copy we 
are supplementing their effort rath- 
er than developing our own. This is 


important, we feel, in that the man- 
ufacturer is faced with producing 
copy that will sell on a national 
basis. But by developing our own 
copy, we can use names, pictures, 
dates and places, thereby promoting 
our manufacturer’s advertising 
effort as well as our own. 

“We believe strongly in local ad- 
vertising. Therefore, we feel that 
the manufacturer should give more 
thought to encouraging distributors 
to develop their own advertising 
programs.” 

Echoing these sentiments, Mr. 
Patterson of Patterson Redmond 
Equipment, asserted: 

“I definitely feel that distributor 
advertising should be done on a 
local level with financial assistance 
from the manufacturer. I realize 
some distributors are somewhat 
reluctant to attempt their own ad- 
vertising, but it can easily be ac- 
complished with the aid of a local 
agency and/or one member of the 
distributor organization designated 
to handling such work. 

“With such an arrangement, the 
distributor, who most certainly is 
closer to the trade than could pos- 
sibly be the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising department, is in a_ hetter 
position to point for the business in 
his area. It is not that I de-empha- 
size national advertising by the 
manufacturers, because I believe a 
certain amount of it is necessary; 
but I do feel personalized advertis- 
ing support with actual pictures and 
data in conjunction with national 
advertising is the best possible ap- 
proach. 

“There may be many ramifica- 
tions, but I fail to see anything 
complicated about setting up such a 
plan.” 

Harry P. Frantz, president, Frantz 
Equipment Co., Philadelphia, placed 





2. Give product demonstration help. 


3. Tailor ads to dealer's area. 


4. Plan advertising more in advance. 
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JUST ASK 'EM 





Does advertising 
actually make 
selling easier? 


= Is well-advertised equipment : 
easier for a distributor to sell : 
than poorly advertised equip- : 
ment? : 

If you take the distributors’ : 
word, the answer is an almost : 
unanimous yes. 

That was the kind of response : 
IM got when it asked the ques- ; 
tion in its survey of construction : 
equipment distributors. 

L. M. Patterson, president of : 
Patterson-Redmond Equipment, : 
New Orleans, gave a typical re- : 
ply: ! 

“The best advertised machines, : 
already enjoying customer ac- ; 
ceptance, are easier to sell. By 
this I mean that a newly intro- : 
duced and untried product, not : 
enjoying customer acceptance, is 
not nearly as easy to sell. All : 
things being equal, the best ad- : 
vertised machines move better.” : 

One distributor agreed that : 
well-advertised equipment sells : 
easier but saw no cause-and- : 
effect relation. Said Robert C. : 
Moorman, Moorman Equipment : 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.: 

“Yes, but we doubt that the : 
success is due to the advertising. : 
Instead, our best selling items : 
are the ones that have proved : 
themselves beyond doubt, and : 
are enjoying great popularity : 
among the contractors.” 


How, not how much... And : 
one distributor emphasized that ; 
advertising help is a matter of : 
quality, as much as quantity. Bob : 
Riley, advertising manager, H. : 
W. Moore Equipment Co., Grand : 
Junction, Colo., said: “Certainly : 
the manufacturers we represent : 
who use lots of space are making 
our selling job easier. However, : 
I don’t say their advertising is : 
best from a quality standpoint. : 
Some of our smaller manufac- : 
turers, with more limited budg- : 
ets, are doing a quality job of : 
advertising, resulting in easier : 
sales for us.” a: 
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responsibility for localized copy on 
the manufacturer. “I believe a man- 
ufacturer should tie in his own ad- 
vertising and problems with the 
problems of his dealers in a partic- 
ular region and should attempt to 
emphasize actual job stories in each 
geographical area of the country. I 
realize it is not possible to prepare 
a job story for each dealer, but in 
order for the story to have any 
meaning, it should at least have oc- 
curred within an area of several 
hundred miles of the particular 
dealer.” 


Arizona photos in Dixie? .. 
Mr. Steele of Rish Equipment Co., 
an aggressive advertiser, painted 
this picture: 

“We think the more advertising 
behind a product — be it 50-50 co- 
op advertising or fully-paid national 
space — the better. We always go 
along with manufacturers on co-op 
advertising, although we are con- 
stantly quarrelling with them for 
not trying to tailor the photos in 
such ads more to the territory in 
which the magazines circulate. In 
other words, don’t use Arizona 
photos in co-op ads in the Dixie 
Contractor. 

“In our own operation, we don’t 
rely on this cooperative advertising 
to carry the full load because we 
are constantly developing ads of 
our own that make ample use of 
equipment installations right in our 
own territory.” 

Observing that Rish represents 
several manufacturers who do an 
outstanding job of working with 
Rish on advertising, Mr. Steele 
placed International Harvester Co. 
at the top of the list. He explained: 
“Harvester officials instituted a 
splendidly-conceived cooperative 
plan wherein they split the cost of 
advertising we do on a 50-50 basis 
up to one half of 1% of our pur- 
chases from them. We think it is the 
finest thing in the industry and it 
has enabled us to just about double 
our advertising expenditures on 
that company’s equipment. We 
especially like the leeway the fac- 
tory gives us in administering the 
plan. For instance, we co-op such 
things as novelties, motion picture 
equipment, illuminated signs, 
photographs and exhibits, in addi- 
tion to more commonly used media. 





“If I were a manufacturer, I’d try 
to work out some co-op plan like 
this for my distributors, because we 
think it is the ultimate in such as- 
sistance. Our company did $16,000,. 
000 in business in 1955 and spent 
$85,000 on advertising — about half 
of 1% — so you can see we believe 
in this sort of activity.” 

A word of caution on 50-50 co- 
operative arrangements came from 
R. I. Williams, advertising manager, 
construction and industrial division, 
William H. Zeigler Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who was willing to pay half the 
ad costs only on major accounts. 

“If we were to run all of our ad- 
vertising on a 50-50 basis,” he said, 
“it would soon use up our entire 
advertising appropriation. 

“On some of our smaller ac- 
counts, we sometimes group several 
manufacturers’ items into one ad, 
which would make it quite difficult 
to split among the various manu- 
facturers. In the case of a 50-50 
split, this should work both ways, 
i. e., if the dealer is asked to pay 
for half of the manufacturer’s space 
costs, the manufacturer in tum 
should pay half of the dealer’s space 
costs when advertising his product.” 


Urge advance planning . . Need 
for more extensive advance plan- 
ning of advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs was mentioned 
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Tailor it . . Harvester ad for Rish uses 
West Virginia photos for West Virginia 
distributor, 
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frequently enough to show up as a 
reform that may be much needed. 
The common complaint was _ that 
distributors weren’t given enough 
time to coordinate their own pro- 
motion with manufacturers’. 

“A year long direct mail program 
should be set up with the dealer in 
advance,” Mr. Williams suggested, 
“so that the dealer can plan on a 
certain number of direct mail pieces 
to be mailed out on any one of the 
manufacturer’s products. 

“A manufacturer should keep in 
mind that his dealer represents 
many other lines other than the one 
manufacturer’s; and if the dealer is 
to do a good job for all of the man- 
ufacturers he represents, he will 
want to carry on a direct mail pro- 
gram for as many of these manu- 
facturers as possible. If he knows in 
advance the number of mailings 
each manufacturer plans to supply 
to him, he then can set up a 
rounded advertising program in di- 
rect mail, and in turn will do the 
best job for the greatest number of 
manufacturers.” 

A clear amen to this was heard 
from P. R. Egli of Coast Equipment 
Co., San Francisco, who concluded: 
“For our main accounts we are in 
favor of 50-50 cooperative adver- 
tising arrangements, but we feel 
that more lead time should be 
available to permit us to make a 





s Construction saulenens dis- 
tributors participating in - IM’s 


survey voted Caterpillar Tractor — 
Co., Peoria, Ill, as tops in adver- 


tising and sales assistance. — 
Distributors were asked: 


“Which one manufacturer do you 
regard as doing the best job of 


advertising to your customers 


and of working with you in order 
to make your efforts more pro-_ 


ductive?” 
A tally of the replies “ica 


47 manufacturers received one or 


more mentions by the. distribu- 
tors (some distributors named 
several manufacturers). 


mentions. 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
was a close scchiid with four 


proper choice of suggested copy.” 

“Advertising is intended to de- 
velop sales leads. We receive too 
few leads from manufacturers ad- 
vertising in nationally known 
media. Reprints of ads are generally 
available to us, but we would much 
prefer to have them in the form of 
a self-mailer tied in to pre-planning 


<7 Each ‘of these companies got 
two mentions: American Tractor 


Cater-_ 
pillar topped the list with five 
Co. Milwaukee; 





Co., Churubusco, Ind.; Austin- 


- Western; Galion Iron Works & 


Mfg. Co. Galion, O; Huber- 
Warco Co., Marion, O.; Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., New York; Iowa Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Koehring 
Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.; and War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. ® 


to coincide with national ads and 
we could coordinate our mailing 
schedule with them.” 

A substantial proportion of dis- 
tributors mentioned direct mail 
when asked what help they would 
give if they were manufacturers. 
Typical comments were, “Have. a 
steady mail campaign” and, “Pre- 
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Localized . . 


“These are the sort of localized ads we like our 
manufacturers to develop for us,’’ said H. Edward Steele, ad- 


above. 


vertising director, Rish Equipment Co., 


referring to the ads 
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pare mailing piece for quick, con- 
venient handling by dealers.” James 
A. Clark, Contractors Equipment 
Co., Atlanta, gave mail top priority: 
“The first thing is a direct mail 
campaign to a carefully selected 
list,” he said. ‘ 


Suggestions . . Among interesting 
individual suggestions were these: 
> “Everyone makes mistakes — I 
feel the manufacturers should pay 
for theirs as we must pay for ours 
. things like shipping to wrong 
destinations, shipping machines 
with equipment other than ordered, 
errors in parts numbers, statements 
that certain accessories can be used 
on certain models when they can’t, 
etc. They need one more chapter 
in their book of rules to cover such 
items.”—E. L. Aikins, Aikins Trac- 
tor Co., Eureka, Cal. 
> “The manufacturer must stay on 
his toes and put out the correct 
product on time. He must not let 
some other manufacturer get the 
market well sold before he, himself, 
comes out with a competitive item, 
unless he feels it is lots better and 
the price is right.’”—Roy E. Vile, 
Southwest Equipment Co. 
> “Employ a market research agen- 
cy in order to evaluate better the 
various advertising media, so as to 
be surer of covering the market 
fully."-—P. R. Egli, Coast Equip- 
ment Co. 


What distributors want .. An 
analysis of the distributors’ com- 
ments, many of which were con- 
siderably detailed, makes it clear 
that the type of sales assistance 
most urgently sought by the dis- 
tributor and most often on his mind, 
is an experienced and capable man- 
ufacturer’s field representative who 
can do the best possible job of 
training and sales help for distrib- 
utor salesmen. The need for product 
demonstration assistance was men- 
tioned often enough to show that 
this, too, may be a weak link. 

As for advertising assistance, it 
was obvious, that distributors value 
it when it is handled to suit their 
wishes. Apparently those wishes 
aren’t being suited fully, and won't 
be until some manufacturers find a 
way to tailor their advertising more 
to the distributor’s local conditions 
in different parts of the country. ® 
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Cadillac’s way 








What ~tanagement 
expects of advertising 


Its big function today, says this v.p., is to take over 


the ‘sell that has gone out of the salesman’ 


By C. P. Milne 

Vice-President & General Manager 
Massey-Harris Ferguson 

Racine, Wis. 


® One of the chief functions of 
advertising in our modern business 
affairs is to be the eyes and ears of 
management. 

The advertising department 
shares this function with the sales 
department. 

In the infinite complexity of mod- 
ern business, it is vital that those in 
charge of the business should have 
some appreciation of what is going 
on, of what the customers are 
thinking, of what the sales depart- 
ment and the salesmen and the 
people that use our products think 
of those products, so that we can 
change our direction if need be 
and really move forward in this 
great American economy. So I think 
that one of the prime purposes of 
an advertising department and the 
agencies that work with them is to 
determine new trends in selling and 
advertising. 

The second function of the ad- 
vertising department is to weigh 


This is a condensation of one of a series 
of “five-minute talks’’ by top executives 


to the Racine Advertising Club. 


and appraise new methods, new 
ideas, and new media and recom- 
mend to management what are the 
most effective within the limitations 
of the budget. 

And third, I think that a major 
function is to make and maintain 
realistic contacts with the field. 

Fourthly, the big function of ad- 
vertising today is to change the 
whole emphasis of advertising and 
put the sell in advertising that un- 
fortunately has gone out of the 
salesman. I think the main trend in 
advertising is in this direction. 

Just to give you a simple illustra- 
tion, there is one division of one of 
the big automobile companies which 
has been in the fortunate position 
for the last ten or fifteen years that 
their cars sold themselves. They 
have always been behind on de- 
liveries . . and I am not holding any 
brief for, nor am I trying to sell 
Cadillac cars. But if you will look 
at Cadillac’s advertising, in spite 
of the tremendous competition this 
past year, they’re still sticking to 
the prestige advertising of the beau- 
tiful diamond necklace and all the 
rest of it, and nothing about the 
bolts and nuts that go into the 
Cadillac car. 

And then if you look at the ad- 
vertising of the others in the indus- 











try, all of whom have been scram- 
bling to get business this year— 
with volumes off—you will see that 
they really get down into the bolts 
and nuts and the horsepower. And, 
of course, the craziest phase of all 


now is that they advertise that they 
are five inches lower and nine 
inches longer. Why anybody would 
want to make a car five inches low- 
er or nine inches longer, I would 
never know! 


So I think that the chief function 
of your profession, your trade in the 
coming year is to build into the ad- 
vertising this. thing which I call the 
“sell” which sadly we'are losing in 
the selling field. a 








The selling . 
behind the glass panels. A million people a year will see equipment in operation. 


Going up! 


. Visitor presses button to hear tape recorded story of the equipment 


Otis promotion makes 
1,000,000 impressions 


How to take advantage of a choice promotional spot 


® Few, if any, industrial companies 
have a chance to show off the inner 
workings of their products to 
1,000,000 people a year. 

But Otis Elevator Co., New York, 
does. And the company is taking 
full promotional advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Otis made all 30 of the high- 
speed, automatic elevators that 
carry passengers up and down the 
spanking new, 41-floor Prudential 
Building in Chicago. 

The new building has -become 
something of a midwestern show- 
place, visited by thousands of peo- 


ple weekly. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., owner of the building, es- 
timates that 1,000,000 people a year 
will visit the observation deck on 
the 41st floor. 

And there is Otis’ promotional 
opportunity. When the visitor has 
finished his eagle’s eye view of the 
city, he can turn around and look 
over the machinery that brought 
him up to this 587-foot height. 
There, behind glass panels, is the 
machinery that operates the high- 
rise elevators. 

Beside the glass panel are a 
plaque and a button. The plaque 


bears the Otis trade-mark and the 
words, “Touch Button—Hear Auto- 
tronic Story.” 

Touching the button starts a tape 
recording that informs the visitor 
that all the elevators in the building 
were built and installed and are 
maintained by Otis. It says that the 
machinery behind the glass panels 
operate the high-rise elevators, the 
world’s fastest, which move at a 
speed of 1,400 feet per minute. 

Then the tape recording mentions 
the various pieces of equipment by 
the letters painted on them and 
tells what part each one performs 
in operating the elevators. 

The recording winds up with: 
“Anyone who may be interested in 
obtaining more information about 
the details of this equipment can 
contact the local office of the Otis 
Elevator Co. We hope that you have 
enjoyed your visit here.” a 





Prudential Building 
towers above downtown Chicago, makes 
ideal setting for unusual promotion. 


The setting 
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No push button 


Let's look again at 
SIC media analysis 


When you use it on publications covering more than one 


major, two-digit product grouping, you’re likely to run 


into trouble, warns this circulation manager 


By Elmer Dalton 

Circulation Manager 

Electronic Industries & Tele-Tech 
Philadelphia 


= Everybody has gotten into the 
Standard Industrial Classification 
act except the man who has to do 
the work—the circulation manager. 
He is the fellow who not only has 
to see to it that the correct SIC 
codes are assigned but, if his publi- 
cation is audited, he has to prove it. 

In the October issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, Bruce F. Mattoon, space 
buyer for Wilson, Haight, Welch & 
Grover, Hartford, Conn., presented 
a case in favor of SIC codes as the 
solution for analyzing media. 

Having read his findings very 
thoroughly I believe he bolstered 
the case against, rather than for, 
when he summed up his finding in 
these paragraphs. “When averaged, 
all of these comparisons show that 
all of these publishers disagree with 
one another in 33% of the assign- 
ments of Standard Industrial Class- 
ification to plants in Hartford Coun- 
ty.” Further—“If we continue to re- 
quest publishers to classify their 
circulation, using their own choice 
of the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation we may end up evaluating 
with information that is up to one- 
third incorrect.” 


Reasons why .. A high percentage 
of difference in the assignments of 
SIC Codes is inevitable. My purpose 
is to highlight some of the reasons 
why. 

SIC can work admirably in cer- 
tain fields such as retailing and 
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wholesaling—and manufacturing, 
when the editorial program is 
geared to one industry. But when 
there is a publication covering a 
field where the products fall into 
more than one major, two-digit 
grouping and where there are many 
companies producing products in 
more than one four-digit grouping 
with the major two-digit category, 
you're likely to be in trouble. 

Who, in these cases, is going to 
determine what four-digit classifi- 
cation to give these multi-product 
plants? Do we use Dunn & Brad- 





You can analyze media with 


Ske 








Herein, the author disagrees with 
conclusions drawn by Bruce F. Mat- 
toon, space buyer for Wilson, Haight, 
Welch, & Grover, Hartford agency, 
in an article in the October IM. 





street, or Thomas’ Register or de- 
pend on a clerk to decide? Or do we 
ask the subscriber what percentage 
of his company’s business goes into 
each product, and if it is a military 
project—information restricted—do 
we code by what the company was 
known to make? 

I’ve seen hundreds of subscription 
order cards with no information. In 
such a case, the coding clerk must 
turn to a directory. I’ve seen an 
equal number giving too many pro- 
ducts. I could go on and on, listing 
dozens of barriers which the circu- 
lation department must face before 
making an SIC decision. It’s no 
wonder Mr. Mattoon found a 33% 
difference in the numbers assigned. 
It can’t be avoided. 


Who's in what? . . Here’s a speci- 
fic problem facing me in the elec- 
tronics industries. Many plants turn 
out components as well as a finished 
product. Our advertisers want to 
know how many readers are in 
components, how many in the fin- 
ished product, how many are pro- 
ducing material for avionics, for the 
military, etc. Can I possibly provide 
a clear picture of this circulation by 
using a standard industrial classifi- 
cation code? 

I say no! It’s frequently impossi- 
ble to be accurate where many pro- 
ducts are produced. 

One example would be Polarad 
Electronics Corp. They turn out 
items which fall into 3613, 3661, 
3662. Unless I learn from the reader 
exactly which product he works on, 
what do I do? Use the previous 
mentioned sources as a clue? Give 
him the dominant end product? If I 
do, it may give a false picture of 
that reader’s interest and purchas- 
ing importance. If I don’t, will the 
auditor disqualify because his in- 
structions specify that companies 
must be coded by dominant end 
product? 

Here are a few more examples of 
the difficulties of classification 
which occur in SIC. Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp.’s products fall 
into: 3661, 3662, 3613, 3615, 3631, 
3669. North American Aviation: 
3661, 3571, 3613, 3721, 1929, 1941, and 
so on. Unfortunately, multi-product 
companies are no stranger to the 
electronic industries. 

I know from past experience that 
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this situation is not peculiar to the 
electronic industries. This past ex- 
perience includes supervision of the 
classification department of a large 
publishing house where SIC codes 
are assigned to most of their public- 
ations. The Standard Industrial 
Classification system is a wonderful 
tool in a limited product area. But 
it is not the answer to the media 
buyers push-button dream world in 


many of the business publication 
fields. 


A new goal. . It is possible, for 
publications in some fields, to arrive 
at a mutually worded classification 
breakdown which will give the ad- 
vertiser and the agency the answers 
to the questions they seek much 
better than that provided by SIC. 
We should now strive for that goal 


in the electronic industries. 

This is the one side of this SIC 
picture that’s really been missing. 
The difficulties facing the circula- 
tion department, upon whose shoul- 
der falls the burden of furnishing a 
clear readership picture, are often 
not understood by the advertiser 
and his agency—and sometimes 
they are not even understood by 
the auditing bureau. a 








Delectable problem . . Booklet's cover asks dealers, ‘How will you spend your 


extra $1,000 profit?’’ Book goes on to tell exactly how profit can be made. 


$1,000 extra... 


Small book builds big 
sales for American 


=" It took American Floor Surfac- 
ing Machine Co., Toledo, two years 
to put together a 5x7” pamphlet. 
And the time was well spent. 

This little 44-page booklet tells 
dealers just about everything they 
need to know to sell more and to 
sell more efficiently. The book is 
aimed at American’s retail outlets, 
but the technique might well be 


used by industrial companies which 
want to soup up distributor sales. 

Theme of the booklet is that the 
retailer—whether he is a hardware, 
paint, wallpaper or building sup- 
plies dealer—can make $1,000 extra 
net profit yearly using the booklet’s 
plan. This extra profit is to be made 
through rental of American’s floor 
sanders, edgers and polishers and 


through sales of floor finishing sup- 
plies to do-it-yourself home own- 
ers. 

The booklet opens with a fore- 
word by Business Week managing 
editor Kenneth Kramer, who stress- 
es the growth of the do-it-yourself 
market and the part of tool rental 
in it. It goes on with a general out- 
line of American’s packaged promo- 
tion program. Then it gets down to 
specifics. 

It has a series of brief articles to 
help dealers sell—everything, not 
just American’s equipment. The 
articles are on store layout, window 
and _ point-of-purchase displays, 
salesmanship, telephone directory 
advertising, newspaper advertising, 
and television and radio advertis- 
ing. 

Each of these articles is written 
by a recognized authority in the 
field. Authors include Norton B. 
Jackson, executive director of the 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, and S. Martin Samit, radio 
network promotion coordinator of 
the National Broadcasting Co. 

Interspersed with these articles 
are brief pieces telling about and il- 
lustrating the sales tools American 
has available free for dealers. These 
include counter cards, window post- 
ers, a record pad to keep track of 
profits made on the plan, “how-to” 
booklets, direct mail pieces, door 
decals and advertising mats—a total 
of 157 “pre-tested merchandising 
aids.” 

The booklet is, as Mr. Kramer 
says in his foreword, “a kind of 
post-graduate course in selling.” 
Reading it, a dealer can hardly fail 
to see that extra $1,000 profit grow- 
ing before his eyes—and act on that 
vision by buying: the necessary 
American machines for his rental 
business. a 
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Barnstorming 
with 
Brainstorming 


Frank D. Ewing 





Richard H. Morehart 


How to get more and 


® @ @ Just what can you expect to get out of a brainstorming session? To 
help answer this question, IM arranged with a Chicago agency handling 
primarily industrial accounts to set up a special brainstorming panel and 
tackle a couple of general interest problems. 

On Friday morning, November 16, a group of 10 executives and em- 
ployes of The Fensholt Advertising Agency, which has been making effec- 
tive use of the idea-generating powers of the brainstorming technique for 
several years, joined IM’s executive editor in the agency’s conference room 
for a special brainstorming session. One of the problems tackled was this 
one: 

How can our agency get more case histories for our clients’ ads — 


to show how their product has saved a lot of money . . . increased 

sales . . . provided better performance? 

While the subject is not necessarily “ideal” for brainstorming — par- 
ticularly in that it was not oriented to a specific client — it was chosen 


because it represents a common problem in industrial marketing. Neverthe- 
less, in about 20 minutes, the brainstorming panel came up with over 100 
ideas on the subject — some bad, some good and some excellent. Typical of 
brainstorming, many of the ideas were “wild” in nature, but served a very 
important purpose — to stimulate other, “more practical” ideas. The tran- 
script is being presented in its entirety to show how “ideas generate ideas” 
in a typical brainstorming session. 


Henry H. Rich Robert S. Aitchison 


# The ability of brainstorming ses- 
sions to produce a quantity of ideas 
in a relatively short period of time 
was clearly demonstrated by INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING’s first “Barnstorm- 
ing with Brainstorming” panel. Un- 
like other panels which IM will 


‘call upon to tackle other problems 


during coming months, the mem- 
bers of this panel were selected pri- 
marily because of their past record 
of success with the brainstorming 
technique. 

Through the cooperation of Nor- 
man D. Buehling, president of The 
Fensholt Advertising Agency, which 
has had considerable experience 
with brainstorming as applied to 
the problems of industrial market- 
ing, IM was the invited guest at an 
early morning agency conference. 
The participants had been given 


A. H. Fensholt 
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Cc. D. Peterson 


Edna M. Johnson 





Norman D. Buehling 


better CASE HISTORIES 


advance notice of the subject for 
brainstorming and, following coffee 
and a review of the basic brain- 
storming rules (see Nov. IM, page 
158), applied their talents to the 
task. 


The problem .. “How can our 
agency get more case histories for 
our clients’ ads — to show how 
their products have saved a lot of 
money . . . increased sales. . . pro- 
vided better performance.” 


The panel members . . Norman 
D. Buehling, president (chairman of 
the panel); Frank D. Ewing, chair- 
man of the board; Robert S. Aitchi- 
son, agency vice-president and IM 
contributing editor; A. H. Fensholt, 
treasurer; Edna M. Johnson, vice- 
president; Harry H. Rich, account 
executive; Robert H. Morehart, C. 


Lawrence V. Nelson 





D. Peterson, John T. Malone and 
Lawrence V. Nelson, copy-contact, 
and Dick Hodgson, IM executive 
editor. 

In approximately 20 minutes, the 
panel came up with the following 
105 ideas: 


1. Give prizes to salesmen for best 
case histories they submit. 

2. Award an annual prize for best 
case history submitted. 

3. Give a booby prize to salesman 
who is least cooperative in sending 
in case history suggestions. 

4. Make regular payments to field 
personnel for useable case histories. 
5. Offer an extra bonus to sales- 
men on every sale where complete 
product application case history 
material is provided. 

6. Send salesmen a checklist to 


John T. Malone 


show what kind of information is 
needed to tell a complete case his- 
tory story. 

7. Furnish case history sheets to all 
salesmen to be filled out and sent to 
the sales manager. 

8. Encourage salesmen to add case 
history suggestions to regular call 
reports. 

9. Add a special space on call re- 
port forms for salesmen’s notation 
of case history suggestions. 

10. Set a quota for case history 
material from salesmen. 

11. Use an incentive system with 
prizes for all salesmen who “beat” 
case history quotas. 

12. Get reprints of the first case 
history ad and send them to other 
users to show them what we want. 
13. Show copies of these case his- 
tory ads to all internal people in 


Dick Hodgson 
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offices and plants so that they will 
know how case histories are being 
used. This will also show them how 
application photos are being used 
and they will be able to understand 
the problem better and furnish us 
what we need. 

14. Make regular mailings to re- 
mind field personnel to be on the 
lookout for case histories. 

15. Have a contest among custom- 
ers for the best case history, giv- 
ing a prize to the winner and to 
runners-up. 

16. If any contestants’ material is 
used in an ad, they, too, should get 
a prize. 

17. Use commercial photo-report- 
ing services. 

18. Make a mailing to industrial 
photographers asking them to keep 
their eyes open for special types of 
product application photos. 

19. Attach postcards to order 
blanks so they can be filled out by 
salesmen when calling on customers 
and dropped into the mail to the 
agency. This will give us leads on 
good case histories and we can 
adapt a story to the problem. 

20. Send warranty registration 
cards with products. Have customer 
fill in application of product on 
these cards and check them regu- 
larly for case history leads. 

21. When sending order confirma- 
tions, request case history details 
from purchasing agents. 

22. Offer them some reward for 
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There’s a handy little transistor radio waiting for the 
IM reader who can come up with an idea which will 
top these developed during the brainstorming session 
described in the accompanying article. Here’s an op- 
portunity for every IM reader to participate in a 

- brainstorming session. Just sit down and see what you 
can come up with as a solution to the problem of 
getting more and better case histories. Send your 
ideas to: Barnstorming with Brainstorming, Indus- 
trial Marketing, 200 E. Mlinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
The person submitting the best idea will receive one 
of the new Raytheon transistor radios — only 
134x6x3\4” in size and weighing just 22 ounces, but 
it provides distortion-free volume you’d expect from 
a big set. No complicated rules — just send in your 
ideas before January 15, 1957 . . . and get in line 
to win yourself that transistor radio. 


supplying this material. 

23. Offer discounts on equipment 
used in interesting installations. 
24. Offer discounts to customers 
who actually provide product ap- 
plication case history material. 

25. When getting an order from a 
purchasing agent, ask if he would 
be willing to give a_ testimonial 
and get photos. 

26. Arrange some kind of presen- 
tation to companies featured in case 
history ads. 

27. Encourage space salesmen to be 
on the lookout for product appli- 
cation stories. 


28. Have servicemen look for 
good case histories and send in 
photos. 


29. Get distributors to give in- 
formation. 

30. Contact consulting engineers 
for stories of how they are applying 
products and, when you use their 
stories in ads, give their names and 
the problems they have solved. 

31. Give field personnel a camera 
to take good application photos. 

32. Let them keep it if they come 
up with some good ones. 

33. Give them a tape recorder, too, 
so they can get on-the-spot inter- 
views. 

34. Inciude a session at sales meet- 
ings during which salesmen tell 
about unusual product applications. 
35. Have brainstorming sessions 
with client’s salesmen on how to 
get case histories. 





36. Put on a demonstration for 
salesmen on how to photograph and 
get case histories that are most 
valuable. 
37. Show them an ad done two 
ways — with and without a case 
history — so they'll see the im- 
portance of case history material. 
38. Show them some Starch or 
Readex reports for evidence. 
39. Use this evidence to get sales 
managers. and/or company presi- 
dents to urge cooperation from the 
entire sales force. 
40. Send agency personnel out into 
the field to be in closer contact with 
salesmen and customers. 
41. Contact customer-users by 
long-distance calls for case history 
information. 
42. Have the ad manager check 
with the sales manager every day 
to go through every order and ask 
engineers which are possibilities for 
case histories. 
43. Impress sales managers with 
the value of asking salesmen ques- 
tions which will lead to case his- 
tories. 
44. Watch new product listings in 
trade magazines to spot new uses 
for clients’ products. 
45. Check advertising of clients’ 
customers to spot case history pos- 
sibilities. 
46. Encourage business publication 
editors to watch for applications of 
clients’ products. 
47. Get case histories directly from 
items published in business publi- 
cations or newspapers. 
48. Follow up news items for po- 
tential product application stories 
— such as the building of a huge 
skyscraper, a super carrier, a new 
electrical appliance, etc. 
49. Maintain a regular file of case 
history possibilities. 
50. Work with editors of company 
publications in digging up good 
product application stories. 
51. When getting order, promise to 
write up customer in a case history 
ad. 
52. Set up an organization of ad- 
vertising managers who will go out 
into their own plants and look for 
case histories for other ad managers. 
Trade case histories with these ad- 
vertising managers. 
53. Set up a clearing house for 
case histories — a national organ- 
Continued on page 150 
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Look at it this way. Considerable dollars 
and hours will go into your display at the 13th 
International Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Exposition, February 25- March 1, Chicago. 


See that each of those dollars, each of 
those hours pays off handsomely. Play up your 
plans in the February Show Preview Issue of 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. An 
unusual opportunity at regular space rates. 
Nowhere else such a thorough report in 
advance! 


66 


m 
: HP&AC readers — the engineers and con- 
Fe tractors who purchase-control the industrial- 
large building market — will find in this issue 
- a listing of all exhibitors and their products, 
ge a guide to the many displays, complete pro- 
a grams of the meetings. 
se An additional service: HP&AC will in- 
clude a handy tear-out “Be Sure to See” map- 

y type card to guide readers to the exhibits they 
¥ : : ; read about in the Show Issue! 

. . . then all the more reason to have 

your product line on display in the pages Each Show a growing number of exhibi- 
lo of the February HP&AC. Let this out- tors take advantage of HP&AC’s trifling-cost 
y ed pe way to merchandise. their plans, to quicken 

standing issue help you set the stage for interest in their displays. Will you be among 
- better sales results throughout 1957. them?’ Closing date: January 10. 
it 
ir 
S. 
- a e. °@ * @,°@ * 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning i 

: 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
eg KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
0 
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SEE... 

how new developments in 
power plants and gener- 
ating equipment are cov- 
ered in EL&P. You'll find 
articles on new materials, 
new fuel-handling meth- 
ods, and turbine develop- 
ments. EL&P covers the 
subject of power plants 
and generation complete- 
ly and thoroughly. 





Main Turbine Will Drive Full-Size 
Feed Pump at Astonia 
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SEE... 

why readers turn to EL&P 
for the latest about main- 
tenance methods. You'll 
find articles on mainte- 
nance of power-plant 
equipment, transmission 
equipment, distribution 
lines, meters, generators 
and all types of equip- 
ment used to generate 
and supply electricity. 
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h2 Major Substation 














SEE... 

how EL&P editors go to 
work on the subject of 
distribution. Their arti- 
cles would make a text- 
book. They cover over- 
head and underground; 
high voltage and low 
voltage; substations and 
vaults. You name it. 
You'll find it all in EL&P. 
And all interesting. 


Primary Series Capacitors 








SEE... 

how EL&P’s Industry Re 
port Issue covers the 
events and developments 
that affect the industry 
as a whole. Research, 
production, new products, 
marketing, purchasing, 
manufacturing develop 
ments, and many other 
subjects are covered in 
crisp editorial style. 


Research Horizons 


ASTM Committee Seeks New Stondords 
On Coal Content, Sampling Methods 
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Why Electric Light 
and Power 

gets reader interest... 
sales action 








You can’t have one without the other. First comes reader interest. 
Be sure you get it. And you can see that you get it in Electric Light 
and Power. 

Take a good look at EL&P’s editorial pages. Put yourself in the 
place of an industry key man looking for information — for help — 
for ideas. You'll find them in EL&P. 


But you don’t have to take our word for it. Just reach for a copy 
of EL&P. See for yourself how our editors create reader interest. 
You'll find yourself reading the magazine. And while you are read- 
ing it, remember, you can turn readership like this into profitable 
sales action. 

Be sure your sales story is in Electric Light and Power where the 
industry’s key men will see it. The circulation sample at the right 
will show you who these men are. Haywood Publishing Co. of 
Delaware, 22 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


EXCLUSIVE EDITORIAL RESEARCH 

Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the elec- 
tric power industry that employs EASTMAN EDITORIAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE. This service gives EL&P an insight on its 
readers’ interests that no other magazine serving this field can 
match. It is one of the reasons why EL&P editorial material con- 
sistently holds high reader interest. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


Yt 
Bn oe | / 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago 11, ill., 22 East Huron St., WHitehall 4-0868, 
Walter J. Stevens, G. E. Williams, Rudy Bauser 


New York 22, New York, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly 


West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 


EL&P gets reader 
interest with 
the right people 


Electric Light and Power 
Reaches These Key Men In The 
Northwestern Public Service C< 


Secretary 

Division Manager 

Chief Engineer 

Electrical Superintendent 
District Superintendent 

Town Superintendent — Aveon 
Town Superintendent — Clark 
Town Superintendent — Conde 
Town Superintendent — Doland 
Town Superintendent Faulkton 
Town Superintendent — Freeman 
Town Superintendent — Geddes 
District Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Meter Superintendent 
Purchasing Agent 

Electrical Superintendent 
President 

Vice President 

Sales Manager 

Advertising Manager 
Commercial Manager 

Chairman of Board 
Superintendent of Distribution 
Production Superintendent 
Town Superintendent — lroquis 
Town Superinendent — Lake Andes 
Town Superintendent — Mellette 
Superintendent — Menno 
Electrical Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Division Manager 

Town Superintendent — Mitchell 
District Superintendent 

District Superintendent 
Electrical Superintendent 
Manager 

Chief Engineer 

Meter Superintendent 

Town Superintendent — Scotland 
Town Superintendent — Springfield 
Town Superintendent — Tripp 
District Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Commercial Manager 

Division Manager 

Town Superintendent — Willow Lake 
Town Superintendent — Wolsy 
Electrical Superintendent 
Commercial Manager 

Meter Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Assistant Superintendent 
Division Manager 
Warehouseman 

Warehouseman 

Warehouseman 

Division Accountant 
Warehouseman 

Warehouseman 

Chief Engineer 

Safety Director 

Sales Engineer 

Chief Load Dispatcher 
Commercial Manager 
Commercial Manager 
Commercial Manager 

Auditor - 

Vice President 

Assistant Superintendent 
Division Engineer © 

Manager 

Assistant Electrical Superintendent 
Manager 


































































Our representative will be glad 
to show you the actual list for 
the above company, including 
individuals’ names, or a simi- 
lar list for any electric utility 
you care to name. 













and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use |. H. than any other publication! 


Reach ‘over 18,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten- 
sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations . . . 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I. H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies . 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 
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If you make these products 
sell them through 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces .. . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... » Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators .. . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment ... Spray Booths ... Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 
Valves... Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters..... Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
Salt: Baths ... . sss Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 
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KOBAK’S CRYSTAL BALL 





Predicts business 
papers will double 
ad volume by 1956 


® cHIcaGo—Industrial advertisers 
will be spending twice as much— 
and maybe more—on business 
paper advertising in 1965 as they 
are today, predicts James B. Kobak, 
partner, J. K. Lasser & Co., New 
York accounting firm. 

Mr. Kobak, whose firm serves 
several business and general pub- 
lishing associations, spoke at a 
meeting of the Chicago Business 
Publications Association. 

He predicted that circulation and 
number of advertising pages of all 
business publications will double 
by 1965 and that dollar volume of 
business paper advertising, because 
of anticipated rate increases, prob- 
ably will more than double by that 
time. 


World's biggest poster? . . Block-long, five story building of 
Edward Don & Co., Chicago hotel and restaurant equipment 


ay 


news 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING 


In 1956, he said, advertisers spent 
about $450,000,000 in business 
papers. 

Mr, Kobak based his predictions 
on the fact that the economy is ex- 
panding rapidly. The gross national 
product this year will be around 
$400 billion, he said, and various 
authoritative sources have given 
estimates for the 1965 GNP ranging 
from $535 to $600 billion. 

With this growth, he said, the 
economy is becoming more and 
more complex, and as it does busi- 
ness publications become more val- 
uable to more people as sources of 
information essential to their jobs. 
Because of this increasing complex- 
ity in the economy, Mr. Kobak said, 
business publications will grow at a 
faster rate than the economy as a 
whole. 

He saw no hope for lower or 
stabilized advertising rates. Rates 


must keep pace with ever-rising 
costs of printing, paper and man- 
power, he said. 


distributor, 


becomes giant outdoor 
maroon with slogans and illustrations in yellow. 


To prepare for this “ballooning” 
growth, Mr. Kobak said business 
paper publishers should: 

> Strengthen editoral services so 
they will provide leadership to the 
various fields and thus build circu- 
lation and advertising volume. 

> Do better personnel planning so 
as to have management personnel 
available for expansion into new 
fields or to take care of the growth 
in old fields. 

>» Do more research into readership 
and other phases of publishing. 


‘Engineering & Mining Journal’ 
celebrates 90th birthday 


® NEW yorK—Engineering & Min- 
ing Journal, the oldest of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.’s publications, 
commemorated its 90th anniversary 
with a special report on modern 
mining equipment in its Nov. 8 is- 
sue. 


Farm market shrinks in number 
but not in quality: Capper 


™ TOPEKA, KAN.—The federal Cen- 
sus of Agriculture shows that in 
1954 the United States had 600,000 
fewer farms than in 1950. But de- 
spite this drop in numbers, agricul- 
ture is a better quality market now 
than in the past, according to an 
analysis of the census by Capper 
Publications. 

“The individual farm operation is 
larger, more specialized and more 





poster, painted bright 
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ere as 


capitalized than was the case just 
six years ago,’ the Capper report 
said. 

Agricultural acreage has _ re- 
mained about the same from 1950 
to 1954, but the size of the average 
farm has grown from 215 acres to 
242 acres, the report said, and the 
average value of land and buildings 
in 1954 was nearly $20,000 per farm 
—almost $6,000 more than in 1950. 


Poor Richard Club renews 
sponsorship of Putman awards 


® PHILADELPHIA—The Poor Richard 
Club, an organization of Philadel- 
phia advertising men, has an- 
nounced it will renew its sponsor- 
ship of the annual Putman awards 
advertising competition for 1957. 

The awards, originated and fi- 
nanced by the Putman Publishing 
Co., Chicago, consist of cash prizes 
totaling $6,000 and citations to the 
men who develop campaigns judged 
to demonstrate the best use of in- 
dustrial advertising. 

Details of the 1957 competition 
are to be announced about Jan. 1. 


You can't ‘automate’ machine 
tool selling: Hanson 


™ COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—Auto- 
mation may be the coming thing in 
consumer sales, but that does not 





Non-partisan . . Tying in with the news, 
cover girl on employe publication of 
Square D Co., Detroit, took impartial 
view of election as November issue 
urged employes to vote. 
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Search tor better products. 
creates these new opportunities 
: for your company 





Concerted effort . 








soos. : + 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP Mills 


. First ad of series running in Time and Scientific American pro- 


motes products, processes and services of five industrial divisions of General Mills, 
joined together for promotion purposes as the Industrial Group. Divisions are Me- 
chanical, Chemical, O-Cel-O, Soybean and Special Commodities. 


hold true for machine tool selling, 
says Henry Hanson, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Machine Tool 
Distributors’ Association. 

Mr. Hanson, of William K. Sta- 
mets Co., Cleveland machine tool 
distributor, spoke at the associa- 
tion’s 32nd annual meeting. 

“There is no automated substitute 
for efficient distribution of machine 
tools,” he said. “That most essen- 
tial job of putting new industrial 
machinery and tools to proper use 
can only be done by a highly 
skilled, well trained distribution 
force.” 

The theme of the two-day meet- 
ing was “better sales management.” 
Toward this end, distributors were 
urged to intensify their sales. train- 
ing and promotional efforts. 

A panel on sales promotion and 
advertising pointed out five ways 
distributors benefit from advertising 
and promotion. The benefits: 

@ Development of the distributor’s 
reputation and prestige. 

e Customer education. 

e Formation of product preference 
by the customer. 

@ Creation of inquiries. 

® More effective use of salesman’s 
time. 

New officers of the association, 
elected at the meeting, are: presi- 


dent, Joseph F. Owens, Jr., general 
manager, J. F. Owens Machinery 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; first vice-pres- 
ident, Frank H. Habicht, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Co., 
Chicago; second vice-president, J. 
O. Ellison, president, Harron, Rick- 
ard & McCone Co. of Northern 
California, San Francisco, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. Russell Clark, 
president, White Star Machinery & 
Supply Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Develops portable electric 
punch for plastic bound books 


= cHIcaco—C um mins-Chicago 
Corp. has developed a new portable 
electric punch for perforating book- 
lets, manuals, presentations, reports, 
price lists or other materials to be 
bound with plastic binding. 

This “Desk-A-Lectric” punch, the 
manufacturer claims, can do any 
punching job at least four times 
faster than a manually operated 
machine and can be operated by 
unskilled help. 

It has 21 punches, spaced 9/16” 
apart and can perforate for the 
binding of a 12” booklet in one op- 
eration. For longer pieces, multiple 
operations of the machine will do 
the punching job. 
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New product news publication 
covers gas equipment field 


= cHicaco—Gas Industries Equip- 
ment & Appliance News, Chicago, 
a new product news publication 
covering the natural, manufactured 
and liquefied petroleum gas field, 
published its first issue in Novem- 
ber. 

The new publication has a tabloid 
format, but it is unusual in that 
when mailed, it is folded double so 
that it looks like an 8x1114” paper, 
with a picture page front cover and 
an ad page on the back. 

The publication has a controlled 
circulation of about 20,000, going to 
gas companies, LP gas companies 
and companies in allied fields. 

The first issue had 15 advertisers, 
using a total of 31 ninth-page ad 
units. 

Heading up the publication are 
Paul Lady, associate publisher and 
editor, and William O. Dannhausen, 
associate publisher and advertising 
director. 


‘56 capital spending set 
record $36 billion rate 


™ WASHINGTON—U. S. corporations 
spent money for plant and equip- 
ment in the first half of 1956 at a 
record $36 billion annual rate, the 
office of business economics of the 
Department of Commerce reports. 

This was about one-fourth more 
than was spent in 1955. 

“Expanding investment demand 
by corporate business, especially for 
capital equipment, was an important 
factor in the high rate of general 
business activity, this year,” the of- 
fice reported. 


TV sells railroads to public, 
bearings to railroads 


™ HARRISON, N. J.—Hyatt Bearings 
Div. of General Motors Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., is going the long way 
around, promotion-wise, but it ex- 
pects its approach will sell a lot of 
roller bearings to railroads. 

The long way around, in this case, 
is a series of nationally televised 
commercials narrated by news com- 
mentator John Cameron Swayze. 

The commercials appear on NBC’s 
Wide Wide World show. They have 
covered such things as the push 





On-the-spot . . 


button classification yards of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and “piggy 
back” trailer loading in the New 
Haven Railroad’s Boston yards. 
Each commercial also puts in a plug 
for Hyatt “Hy-Roll” bearings. 

The aim of the commercials, 
which have an “on-the-spot” feel, is 
to bring railroad modernization to 
the attention of the tv audience and 
thus create good will for the rail- 
roads, which will in turn, Hyatt be- 
lieves, hasten the day when roller 
bearings will be standard equip- 
ment on all freight cars. 


Economists see boom year 
for business in 1957 


=" NEW yorK—A survey of leading 
U. S. economists brings the pred- 
ication that “1957 will be the best 
business year in history.” 

The prediction comes from eco- 
nomist George Cline Smith, who 
conducted a survey of 221 top eco- 
nomists for F. W. Dodge Corp., 
New York, of which he is a vice- 
president. 

Mr. Smith qualified his optimistic 
prediction for the coming year by 
saying that “inflation will account 
for much of the rise in dollar indi- 
cators of business activity, accord- 
ing to the collective opinion of the 
221 economists polled.” 

Most of the economists predicted 


Railroad yard script conference finds (I. 





to r.) Hyatt ad manager 
Charles C. Wardell, Piggy Back Service Boston manager Christopher Dumaine, com- 
mentator Swayze and agencyman Ken Banes of D. P. Brother & Co. discussing script 
for Hyatt commercial covering New Haven Railroad’s truck-trailer-flatcar service. 


that industry’s expenditures for 
plant and equipment next year will 
top even this year’s whopping $35 
billion. The average forecast was 
$37 billion for 1957, with some fore- 
casts ranging up to $40 billion. On- 
ly five of the economists believe 
plant and equipment spending for 
1957 will be as low as $29 billion, 
the amount of such investment in 
1955. 

The Dodge surveys are conducted 
each year. In this year’s survey, 
Mr. Smith said, the economists were 
“unusually unanimous” in their be- 
lief that 1957 business will be ex- 
cellent and that no downturn is in 
sight, even though most of them 
do not expect sharp increases in 
the major economic indicators. 

Mr. Smith listed these three con- 
clusions that “stand out” as a result 
of the survey: 


1. Business activity will set new 
records in 1957 in dollar terms, but 
this will be primarily the result of 
shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, rather than a real in- 
crease in output. 


2. The consumer and_ wholesale 
price indexes will continue to rise, 
moderately but definitely. 


3. The rise in prices will be pri- 
marily the result of wage increases. 
Continued on page 69 
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What gets your best men down? Not the orders 
fought for and lost. Good men take those in 
stride. 


What really hurts are the orders lost without a 
fighting chance to land them. And unless your 
catalog is immediately and conveniently acces- 
sible to all your good customers and prospects, 
your salesmen are surely losing too much busi- 
ness they never have a chance to get. 


Research in industrial selling proves that cata- 
logs are the most important factor in getting 
invitations to compete for an order. Research 
proves, too, that calls by invitation increase the 


there’s a limit chances of getting the order by over 300%, on 
the average. 

to what The manufacturers listed in the adjoining 

columns are representative of more than 1,700 

even good men companies now using Sweet’s services to help 


their salesmen get more invitations to call on 
can t ake important and interested prospects. 
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Over 1,700 companies are currently dis- 
tributing more than 52,000,000 catalog copies in one or 
more of Sweet’s six catalog Files. Those listed below are 
representative. On the average, they have been clients 
of Sweet’s services for 32 years. 


Acorn Wire & Iron Works 

Allegheny-Ludium Steel 
Corp. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American-Standard Corp. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

Chrysler Corp. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont, E. |. de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

Flintkote Co. 

Flockhart Foundry Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Grinnell Co. 

Hauserman, E. F., Co. 

ITE Circuit Breaker Co. 

Inland Steel Products Co. 

International Steel Co. 

Johns-Manville 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

Koppers Co. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Mahon, R. C., Co. 

Masonite Corp. 

Mills Co. 

Mueller Brass Co. 

Neenah Foundry Co. 

Owens-Corning Fibreglas Corp. 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Ruberoid Co. 

Rust-Oleum Corp. 

St. Louis Fire Door Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Torrington Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Plywood Corp. 

United States Steel Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Worthington Corp. 


There is a Sweet’s Catalog Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure your catalog . . . its design, 
production, and distribution ... results in more orders 
for you at the lowest possible cost. 


4 
Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


designers, producers, and distributors of manufacturers’ catalogs 
for the industrial and construction markets 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 




















NEWS .. 


continued from p. 67 


TELLS BPA 


We need one basic 
business paper 
audit: West 


® NEW yoRK—The head of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
says “the needs of the times call for 
one basic auditing service for busi- 
ness publications and a_ reconcili- 
ation of different points of view of 
business paper publishers in regard 
to paid and unpaid circulation.” 

“It’s not a question of who is right 
or who is wrong,” says ANA pres- 
ident Paul B. West, “but what is 
right for the good of effective ad- 
vertising.” 

He spoke at the 25th anniversary 
meeting of the Business Publica- 
tions Audit of Circulation. Mr. West, 
who was the first president of 
BPA’s_ predecessor organization, 
Controlled Circulation Audit, 
praised BPA for taking action in 
1953 to audit business papers with 
either paid or free circulation. 

He said it is imperative that all 
business papers be audited. About 
1,200, or two-thirds of U. S. busi- 
ness publications, now issue only 
unverified publisher’s statements of 
circulation, which are of no value 
to advertisers, he said. 

Mr. West said the ANA plans to 
hold a series of meetings with busi- 
ness paper publishers to try to bring 
about better understanding of what 
advertisers and agencies need for 
better business paper advertising. 

Adin L. Davis, BPA president, 
reported the organization’s mem- 
bership now is at an all-time high 
of 615, including 436 publications, 
92 advertisers and 87 agencies. 

Newly elected officers of BPA for 
the coming year are: chairman, 
Joseph F. MHobbins, advertising 
manager, Anaconda Co., New York; 
vice-chairman, Howard G. Sawyer, 
vice-president, James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Co., Boston; secretary, Kings- 
ley L. Rice, president Technical 
Publishing Co., Chicago, and treas- 
urer George T. Hook, publisher, 
Iron Age, Philadelphia. Mr. Davis 
continues as president and manag- 
ing director. 

Continued on page 70 
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NEWS .. 


continued from p. 69 


F. W. Dodge buys Modern 
Hospital Publishing Co. 


® NEW yrorK—F. W. Dodge Corp., 
New York, has bought Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Co, and Purchasing 
Files, Inc., Chicago, and their pub- 
lications. 

The publications are Modern Hos- 
pital, Nation’s Schools and College 
& University Business—all month- 
lies—and a catalog, Hospital Pur- 
chasing File. 

There will be no major change in 
the two companies’ organizations 
or operations. Raymond P. Sloan, 
who has been president of both of 
the acquired companies, will be- 
come chairman of the boards of 
both. And Dodge president Howard 
Barringer will become president and 
a director of both companies. 


New employe publication does 
community relations job, too 


™ MILWAUKEE—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has brought out a 
new bi-monthly employe publica- 
tion which will do double duty in 
building good community relations 
for the company. 

“Scope,” the new publication, car- 
ries heavily illustrated articles of 
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Allis-Chalmers employes at work 
and play. 

In a note sent out with the first 
issue, the editors of the new publi- 
cation said that “in addition to our 
employes, were sending it 
(“Scope”) to friends in the com- 
munity to help keep them informed 
about our company, its people and 
its programs.” 


Starch will study 
‘Distribution Age’ 


= MAMARONECK, N. yY.—Daniel 
Starch & Staff will conduct reader- 
ship studies on ads in Distribution 
Age, Philadelphia, a Chilton publi- 
cation, beginning with the January, 
1957 issue. Other Starch studies 
during 1957 will cover the April, 
July and October issues of the pub- 
lication. 

Starch now is studying ad reader- 
ship of 25 business publications. 


‘Furniture Production’ will 
publish directory next year 


® NASHVILLE, TENN.—Furniture 
Production announces it will begin 
publishing an annual catalog di- 
rectory listing suppliers to the fur- 
niture producing industry in Oc- 
tober, 1957. The directory will have 
a basic advertising rate of $360 per 
page and will go to the same cir- 
culation as the parent publication. 














roots down! 








PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY, NEWARK LN. J. 








Manhunt . . 


With intense competition for college engineering graduates, Public 


Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., is running ads like these in college publi- 
cations, telling of the cultural, educational and recreational advantages of the com- 
pany’s area for the graduate and his wife. The agency is Doremus & Co., New York. 
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Top British industrial adman 


visits U. S, ad agencies 


& NEW yorK—The head of Eng- 
land’s biggest industrial advertising 
agency has visited leading U. S. and 
Canadian industrial agencies to 
study American advertising prac- 
tices, organization and administra- 
tive methods and compare them 
with those in his country. 

He is T. J. Fielding, managing di- 





Wittner 


Fielding 


rector, Technical & General Ad- 
vertising Agency, London. 

In New York, Mr. Fielding was 
guest of honor at a luncheon spon- 
sored by Fred Wittner of Fred 
Wittner Advertising at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. The Brit- 
ish agency executive and several 
New York agency and publication 
executives exchanged views on in- 
dustrial advertising techniques and 
concepts at the luncheon. 


New merchandising publication 
to cover the welding field 


® cHIcAGoO—A new merchandising 
publication called The Welding Dis- 
tributor, will be published, bi- 
monthly, beginning Feb. 20, 1957. 

The first issue of the new pub- 
lication will be distributed free to 
about 5,000 welding supply distribu- 
tors and mill, auto, heating, plumb- 
ing and air conditioning supply 
houses. Additional copies will be 
offered at a subscription price of $2 
a year. 

One-time black-and-white page 
rate is $400. 

The Welding Distributor will be 
published by Welding Engineer 
Publications, Chicago, which also 
publishes Welding Engineer. & 
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NOW— 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 
delivers over 6,000 


paid circulation 
_. and still increasing! 














INTERESTED IN ANY OR ALL OF THE MUSHROOMING 
CERAMIC FIELD? 


The BULLETIN is the one way to get your 
message to the right men in all divisions 
of this industry which has increased more 
than 33% in the past three years! 









Whitewares « Refractories 
Structural Clay Products 

Glass ¢ Porcelain Enamels 
Abrasives « Cements 








REACH ALL LEVELS OF THE CERAMIC FIELD 
No matter what your product, the BULLETIN is the right medium since it reaches 
men in every level of the industry . .. managerial, operational and research! 
PRESIDENTS GENERAL MANAGERS PURCHASING AGENTS 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS SALES DIRECTORS 
RESEARCH MEN PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


Request the full story on CERAMIC BULLETIN today! Remember, the BULLETIN 
now has the largest paid circulation in the Ceramic Field... over 6,000! 


The American Ceramic Society 


4055 NORTH HIGH STREET COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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PACKAGED 


for complete coverage of the 


INSTRUMENTATION 
CONTROL MARKET 


Three publications of the Instruments Publishing Company cover all aspects 
of instrumentation application for industry, research and the military 
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INSTRUMENTS INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION — For over 25 years the only publication in the 
a aeanen field published monthly to the primary market for instrumentation and automatic control 


products. INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION serves the men throughout industry whose main 
responsibility (regardless of title) is the specification, installation, maintenance and operation 
of industrial and scientific instrumentation and control equipment and systems. 


In the first half of 1956 (and throughout 1955) INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION led all 
other publications in the field in number of pages of advertising, and in number of advertisers. 
Despite competition (since mid-1954) paid advertising in INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION 
has steadily increased ... 1956 shows a 20% increase over 1955. 








INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS — Published bi-monthly. Serves the thousands of 
men who comprise the secondary market for instrumentation and control equipment and 
components. Over 90,000 copies of each issue are distributed to the customers of equipment 
and component distributors throughout the United States. 


eect 





j 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS is the only product tabloid devoted to industrial and 
scientific instruments and electronic and mechanical components. Over 60,000 reader inquiries 
per issue make IAN the top product promoter in the country. 





Paid advertising in IAN also has shown a steady rise... from 914 units (tabloid 1/9th) in 
1954 to 1,194 units in 1955. So far, 1956 advertising volume is up 30% over 1955. 








MILITARY AUTOMATION — A new bi-monthly .. . will make its debut in February, 1957 
with a guaranteed circulation of 20,000 hand picked readers in government and industry. 
MILITARY AUTOMATION will appeal particularly to those who design, specify and apply 
electronic and control equipment and components for communications, radar, sonar, fire 
control, missiles, etc. 


King-size format assures top visibility for advertisers with position next to editorial at no extra 
charge. 


Closing date for first issue is January 1, 1957. 


Write for rates and more specific information. 








publications of | THE INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO. 


845 Ridge Avenue @ Pittsburgh 12, Pa. @ Phone FAirfax 1-016! 
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sOuIrmENT AND COMPONENTS FOR C: tapae 


The lnstroments Publishing Loge osee Ay one Ss 
of @ now bi-monthly 
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MILITARY ® 
AUTOMATION 


OumuMICATIONS somae © mae Conran © 
OVIED MINSNES © MAMCT © BADIA © aucuarT, ‘ane meerias ameanion ame conrees 


podlication 
the erign ond oppli- 
Laqvipment 


A NEW Publication 
with a NEW Concept 
for a NEW Market! 


First requier issee—Jenvery-Febreery 1957—will be 
Febrvery 20 te mere then 20,000 engineers end 


moiled 
sclontiots. 
































THE MAGAZINE 

MILITARY AUTOMATION will 
materially assist our National De- 
fense by assembling the latest in- 
formation on equipment, compo- 
nents, instruments, and automatic 
controls for communications; ra- 
dar; sonar; fire control; guided 
missiles; infrared; radiac; aircraft 
and inertial navigation and control. 
KING-SIZE FORMAT 

Half again as wide as conventional 
7x10 pages . . . insures all adver- 
tisements will appear next to live 
editorial matter. This builds high 
readership for your sales message. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 

M-A is pledged to bring to its 
readers only editorial material 
which is of direct interest and im- 
mediate usefulness. Feature arti- 
cles will convey new concepts and 
techniques, data on circuits, appli- 


cations of components, standards, 
etc. And, advertisements bring 


readers additional important data. 


PRODUCT NEWS COVERAGE 
New Product releases to qualify 
for publication must contain com- 
plete information on application, 
performance, sizes, mechanical and 
electrical characteristics. Products 
will be illustrated. 

A New Literature department will 
list catalogs, bulletins and technical 
data, published by manufacturers, 
useful and available to readers. 


READER INQUIRIES 

Requests from readers for more 
information on products described 
and advertised in M-A will be proc- 
essed on high-speed automatic 
equipment. These sales leads will 


be mailed to manufacturers within 
48 hours after receipt of reader 
inquiry cards. 

THE MARKET 

Estimated to exceed 3 billion dol- 
lars. The list of products used is 
both wide and deep. It includes 
components, materials, instru- 
ments, systems, controls, wire, op- 
tical parts and other equipment 
necessary for the design, produc- 
tion, assembly and operation of 
military equipment for communica- 
tion, missile guidance, radar, fire 
control, navigation, etc. 
CIRCULATION-READERS 
Guaranteed circulation of 20,000 
(eontrolled—application made for 
audit) handpicked readers in gov- 
ernment and industry, who by title 
or position are prospective buyers, 
specifiers or designers of compo- 
nents, instruments, controls, sys- 
tems or equipment involved in 
products for national defense. 
These men must come up with an- 
swers to a wide variety of prob- 
lems, and are interested in know- 
ing what products are available and 
how they can be applied. They have 
highly specialized interests and 
are busy men with limited reading 
time. They cannot search through 








Advertising Rates 


Space I-time 3-time 6-time 
1/6 page $ 90.00 $ 90.00 $ 90.00 
ig page 135.00 135.00 125.00 
V3 page 180.00 180.00 177.00 
Yo page 270.00 270.00 263.00 
24 page 360.00 354.00 350.00 

I page 540.00 526.00 470.00 











For more information, call our representative (listed below) nearest you. 


MILITARY AUTOMATION 


Instruments Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Publishers of 
INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION, INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS, 1&A HANDBOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE 


BOSTON 
Andover 2212 


KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
Baltimore 7305 Dunkirk 7-6149 


CHICAGO 
Central 6-8963 


NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 8-0980 


DALLAS DETROIT 
Prospect 0189 Trinity 3-7676 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
Fairfax 1-0161 Chestnut 1-1965 


First Issue — JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1957 
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A New Bi-monthly devoted to design 
and application of instrumentation and 
control in the Military Equipment Market 


many publications, but will seek 
the one publication that offers 
them the most concentrated source 
of news and ideas ... and that’s 
MILITARY AUTOMATION. 
EDITORIAL STAFF 

A top staff of editors with wide 
military background and a_ pub- 
lisher with 28 years experience in 
the industrial automation field, 
team up to form a combination 
rewarding to you, as an advertiser. 


Commander 
C. 0. Morrison 
Editor 


Morrison has . served 


Commander Claude O. 
in uniform as head of Electronics Section, 
Training Manuals Division, Naval Training Pub- 


lications Center, Washington, D. C.; as Com- 
manding Officer, Naval Unit, Chemical Corps 
—— as Executive Officer amphibious attack 
20 ship USS Rankin; as Assistant Logistics 
Offi icer for Electronics for the Commander of 
Pacific Reserve Fleet, his present position. His 
wartime service includes duty as Radar Material 
Officer on USS Hornet. After its sinking, Com- 
mander Morrison was retained as airborne radar 
officer to co-ordinate airborne radar maintenance 
for Army, Navy, Marine and Australian air 
forces in the South Pacific. Later he was as- 
signed to the Electronics Section, Quality Con- 
trol Division Training Activity, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. For 8 months he was assigned to 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations, in charge 
of allocations of electronic equipment for Naval 
Training, including the then-new techniques of 
radar training via simulation. He has also 
supervised text books in basic electronics, com- 
munications, radar, sonar, fire control, etc. 


MILTON ARONSON — Editorial Director 


In the field of military electronics, he has been 
a project leader at the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory, and has been responsible as Section Head 
of the Electronics Section, Naval Training Pub- 
lications Center, for books on all phases of 
military electronics. He has a broad editorial 
background as editor of INSTRUMENTS & 
AUTOMATION and INSTRUMENT & AP- 
PARATUS NEWS, whose combined distribution 
exceeds 113,000. 


ROBERT NELSON — Managing Editor 


His military electronic experience includes elec- 
tronic theory and application of cifcuit analysis 
to maintenance work. This experience encom- 
passed shipboard, ground ‘and air radar — PPI, 
IFF, range finding and direction gear; S and 
the ‘heavier shipboard transmitting and receiving 
equipment; Loran and Sonar. He h has Been an 
instructor in electrical theory and AC and DC 
power generation and transmission. 
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1957 
PRODUCTS FINISHING DIRECTORY 


Offers New and Exclusive 


Double 
Advertising ... the finishing 


Opportunity | industry's NEW 
and only complete 


directory with 


| Manufacturer and 
DISPLAY and Distributor Display and 


CLASSIFIED Classified Advertising! 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY offers a dou- 
ble advertising opportunity fo manufacturers 
and distributors. Display and Classified ‘ads’ 
get your message across to a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 20,000. 

Use display or classified advertising or a 
combination of the two, presenting your story 


710) ,000 to production executives who are looking for 


buying information on: 





EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS and PROCESSES for . . . 
Metallic Coatings Non-Metallic Coatings 


® Electroplating @ Paint—Varnish 
@ Vacuum Metal- @ Lacquer—Enamel 

izing @ Porcelain Enamel 
® Galvanizing ®@ Plastisol and 


MORE CIRCULATION ®@ Hot Dip Tinning other finishes 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE Distributor Listings . . . 
MORE CIRCULATION | supply the last and very important link in the 
sales chain, tell readers ‘‘Where-to-Buy’’! Both 
classified and display advertising is available 
AT LOWER COST to distributors at regular rates. 

The 1957 edition of Products Finishing . 
DIRECTORY will be bigger, better than ever 

. . with new features and new values for all | 
advertisers. For complete details, write for your 
copy of new facts booklet just off the press. 





s Finishing 


oPA NB P| 
ais toe 


RY closes February 15 Products Finishing 


DIRECTO 
March Publication DIRECTORY 
for eS 431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters . 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


niaanews 


VISUAL CLANGOR 





Container Corp. 
designer flays 
industrial ads 


™ cHicaco—Industrial ads _ lack 
originality, stress the obvious and, 
with few exceptions, underestimate 
the reader “insultingly,” a leading 
designer has asserted. 

He is Egbert Jacobson, advisory 
director of the department of design, 
Container Corporation of America, 
which for some 20 years has kicked 
over the traces of industrial adver- 
tising orthodoxy with ads using re- 
nowned non-commercial artists and 
no “selling” copy in Fortune and 
other “class” media as sales, profits 
and reputation grew. 

Addressing the Chicago chapter 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Mr. Jacobson ob- 
served that he recently had leafed 
through 25 business publications 
from cover to cover and was “dis- 
mayed to find them no more im- 
pressive than they were before 
World War I.” 

“With few exceptions, editorial 
matter is poor in layout and typo- 
graphy, and the advertisements lack 
originality, legibility and associa- 
tional values,” he asserted. 

Asking whether industrial copy- 
writers and art directors have for- 
gotten the magic of manufacture 
and the dignity of foundry and fac- 
tory, he declared: 

“All the accent seems to be on 
selling ideas that do not really need 





“the accent seems 


Egbert Jacobson . . 
to be on selling ideas that do not really 
need to be sold.” 

—United Press Photo 


to be sold. Can it not be assumed 
that purchasing agents wish to buy 
advantageously? Does anyone still 
expect them to believe the adver- 
tiser is in business for the cus- 
tomers’ convenience (a claim often 
made)? Is it at this late date con- 
vincing to say a product lasts longer 
or costs less if you don’t add what 
it lasts longer or costs less than?” 

The purchasing agent or plant 
manager must be a very strange 
creature, Mr. Jacobson observed, 
judging by industrial ads. “He evi- 
dently is impressed,’ Mr. Jacobson 
said, “only by stud-horse layouts, 
he will believe nothing but exag- 
gerated and unsubstantiated claims, 
he can remember dozens of awk- 
ward and _ uneuphonious _ trade 
names, he can distinguish between 


hundreds of black and red pages, 
and he especially prefers illegible 
typography.” 

Suggesting that the p. a. or plant 
manager may be a cultivated man 
and a good citizen, he said: 

“In short, he is a man not unlike 
the head of an agency copy depart- 
ment and may some day become the 
boss of the outfit. If this is true, 
then layout and especially copy di- 
rected at him had better be de- 
signed to flatter rather than to 
offend. Where that is occasionally 
done, the page stands out as a wel- 
come surprise, clear and strong 
amidst the visual clangor of red and 
black ‘extra profits’ in 72-point 
Franklin Bold Extra Condensed.” 

Mr. Jacobson, who spoke softly 
and almost gently but whose words 
fell on the assembled admen like a 
club, answered the argument that 
low industrial ad budgets obviate 
outstanding art and copy: 

“If one cannot afford to be repre- 
sented to one’s customers properly, 
it is better not to be represented at 
all. I should rather have six pages a 





™ NEW yorK—Benton W. S. 
Dodge, advertising and sales pro- 
motion director, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the NIAA’s 35th 
annual conference, to be held 
next June 9-12 at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, in New York. 
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year exceptionally well done in any 
magazine than 12 pages poorly han- 
dled. No one would miss the six left 
out - except, perhaps, the publisher 
- and furthermore the six well de- 
signed pages would have twice the 
impact.” ‘ 

Discussing the competitive picture 
of Container and many other indus- 
trial companies in a question-and- 
answer period, Mr. Jacobson said: 

“We don’t make a better box than 
anyone else. We all have the same 
machinery [in the container field]. 
But we have to make the customers 
think we give a little more. And of 
course, we do try to give more, with 
our design laboratories, etc.” 


He believed the company’s adver- 
tising does an important share of 
convincing customers of this. 

The advertising won the IM Copy 
Chasers’ “Industrial Advertising 
Man of the Year” award two years 
ago for Walter P. Paepcke, chair- 
man of the board of Container 
Corp. and the man most responsible 
for carrying on its unusual cam- 
paigns (IM, Jan., ’55). 


William B. Montague, former 
IARI director, dies at 58 


® CLEVELAND—William B. Mon- 
tague, 58, former director of NIAA’s 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute, died Nov. 9 in suburban 
Bedford Hospital. 

Mr. Montague was named di- 
rector of the IARI in December, 
1953, and left the institute in a 
storm of controversy in April, 
1955. 

Before joining IARI, Mr. Mon- 
tague was advertising manager of 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., and 
at one time he headed central 
region sales promotion for Westing- 
house Electric Corp. He was a 
former vice-president of the associ- 
ation. 

For the past year, Mr. Montague 
had been a sales representative for 
the Cleveland Auto Club. 


Small industrial companies 
need automation, too: Coles 


PITTSBURGH—Smaller companies as 
well as the industrial giants will 
need to adopt automation if this 
country is to reach the economic 
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goals predicted for the next ten 
years, is the prediction of an ex- 
ecutive of an automatic controls 
maker. 

He is Ralph V. Coles, general 
manager, Fielden Instrument Div., 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Philadelphia, who spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh chapter of 
NIAA. 

Mr. Coles cited estimates that the 
U. S. gross national product will 
be $560 billion a year by 1966, a 
40% increase over this year. The 
labor force can increase only 14% 
in the next ten years, he said, so 
automation will have to provide the 
necessary added productivity. 

Automation will bring radical 
changes in many familiar products, 
Mr. Coles said. “This will require a 
selling job if we are to get the pub- 
lic to accept these new designs,” he 
said. 


McMullen is elected president 
of Southern California NIAAA 


™ LOS ANGELES—William J. McMul- 
len, vice-president of the Sterling 
Press, Los An- 
geles, has been 
elected presi- 
dent of the 
Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of 
the NIAA. 
Other new of- 
ficers for the 
1956-57 year 
are: first vice-president, Thomas G. 
Monahan, Dozier Eastman & Co.; 


McMullen 


second vice-president, Kasson B. 
Lunt, Sterling Electric’ Motors; 
third vice-president, Leslie E. 


Baird, advertising consultant; sec- 
retary, William J. Alexander, Emsco 
Mfg. Co. and Johnson Pump Co., 
and treasurer, H. V. Jacobsen, 
Axelson Mfg. Co., Div. of U. S. In- 
dustries. 

At a meeting of the new officers, 
president McMullen cited figures 
compiled by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce from U. S. 
Census Bureau data to show the 
effectiveness of advertising in the 
durable goods industries. The fig- 
ures showed that in the 1947-54 
period, such industries in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area increased 
the dollar value of manufactured 
products 212%. 


“Industrial advertising is rapidly 
gaining recognition as an integral 
and vital part of the complicated 
science of the marketing and dis- 
tribution of durable goods,” Mr. 
McMullen said. “The industrial ad- 
vertising manager is a very im- 
portant member of the top man- 
agement team.” 


Despard tells Hamilton NIAA 
how to plan for trade shows 


= HAMILTON, ONT.—Don’t build an 
exhibit to fit your trade show space; 
buy your space to fit your exhibit. 

That’s the advice of Harry Des- 
pard, president, Harry R. Despard 
Co., Toronto, who spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Hamilton chapter of the 
NIAA. 

“The usual procedure is to buy 
one or more units of space, then 
have an exhibit designed to fit it,” 
Mr. Despard said. “Generally an ex- 
hibitor will contract for the largest 
space he feels he can afford, with 
the idea of overpowering his com- 
petition.” 

“It would seem to me more advis- 
able to spend a larger amount on 
a better exhibit, properly designed 
and constructed than spend the pot 
on the space and have to cut down 
on the quality of the exhibit.” 

He urged the industrial admen to 
hire reputable display houses or ex- 
hibit contractors to produce their 
exhibits. And he warned against 
fly-by-night firms which have given 
the display advertising business 
“one of the worst reputations of any 
business.” 

He said that selecting the exhibit 
producer “is the tough job in the 
whole routine” of planning for trade 
show exhibits. “It is usually well to 
find out what clients the exhibit 
producers have and how long they 
have had them,” he said. “If a 
house can keep a client of known 
standing for a period of years it is 
usually safe to assume that it is 
doing a good job.” 

As for the exhibit itself, Mr. Des- 
pard said it should “tell your story 
simply, directly and forcefully.” He 
warned against becoming too “gad- 
get conscious.” 

“How many times do we try so 
hard to get something very unusual 
in our exhibits only to find we are 
selling the gadget and not our prod- 
uct or service?” he said. “Some mo- 
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Round-Up goes on . 


tion—a turntable maybe, some 
lighting effect on copy that goes on 
and off—or some other very simple 
device is to be desired in many 
cases. But it must be simple, and 
above everything else, it must be 
foolproof.” 

He also offered these additional 
trade show tips: 
¢ Where the situation presents the 
opportunity, audience participation 
shows are effective. 
@ Glamor in the form of pretty 
girls is of questionable value. The 
girls if used, should be relegated to 
handing out literature or other 
giveaway material and never al- 
lowed to present the sales story. 
® The exhibit should be staffed 
with trained personnel who can an- 
swer questions and who will stick 
to their posts. 
® A good product exhibit should 
tell at a glance what the product 
is, what it does, what it costs and 
where it can be obtained. m 


Freeman predicts 10% jump 
in NIAA membership this year 


® NEW yorK—Judging by the rate 
at which new members are coming 
in and old memberships are being 
renewed, the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association expects to 
have a 10% increase in paid-up 


. At Toronto NIAA (above left), A. R. 
Urquart, National Business Publications Ltd., receives new 
member certificate from chapter president Don Robertson (with 
hat), Heggie Advertising, as chapter moves toward Round-Up 


members, 


members by the close of the fiscal 
year. 

The NIAA fiscal year runs from 
July 1 to June 30. At the close of 
business on June 30, 1956 the asso- 
ciation had 4,011 paid-up members. 

John C. Freeman, NIAA presi- 
dent, told IM he expects a 10% net 
increase in membership by the end 
of this fiscal year. “We had some 
4,000, and we're expecting 400 
more.” 

The NIAA membership “round- 


” 


up,” which ended Dec. 3, has giv- 





goal of 200 members. At Milwaukee, pretty cowgirls aid 
chapter secretary Bob Schulz, Nordberg Mfg. Co., in telling 
“We must keep growing’ (above right). Cowgirls 
(below) rope new member Jim Dolan, Simmons-Boardman. 





en the association a head start over 
last year, he said, “and it is incon- 
ceivable there will be no good, solid 
growth.” 

Only three chapters have not 
transmitted any membership dues 
to the NIAA yet this year. “Last 
year at the same time there were 
14 chapters unreported,” he said. 

Final reports from the NIAA’s 28 
members on the results of the 
round-up drive are not in yet, he 
added, but paid-up membership is 
running ahead of -last year. » 
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To sell Electrical products... 


you ve got to sell Electrical Men 


THE ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
THE CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
THE PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
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ich man? Can you pick one dominant influence who 
pecifies and buys for electrical construction and 
‘maintenance? Of course you can’t! Smart sellers to 
‘this market know full well that electrical equipment 
"js team-bought . . . you’ve got to sell all three purchas- 
_ing powers. Men like... 


‘CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Mel G. 
"Tormo, who designs electrical systems. . . 











| ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR Samuel Feldman, 
| who installs electrical systems . . 






’ PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Frank T. Jeli- 
nek, who operates and maintains electrical systems . . . 






Consulting Electrical Engineer: Mel G. Tormo, 
Electrical Engineer at Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. says .. . “Industrial electrical con- 
Struction’s continuous progress depends on 
more efficient techniques, tools, equipment, 
methods, service, maintenance . . . aptly re- 
quires idea contacts through such informative 
channels broadly presented by this publication.” 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. A McGraw-Hill te 








Plant Electrical Engineer: Here’s F. T. Jelinek, 
Plant Engineer of the Skil Corporation, who 
has this to say about Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance .. . 
tremendous help in plant expansion and main- 
tenance by bringing to light new methods, 
equipment and ideas.” 





E. C. & M. subscribers all . . . they’re typical of the 
team that buys electrical products and services . . . 
representative of the over 33,500 men who read Elec- 
trical Construction & Maintenance . . . your own best 
customers and prospects! 


Here is the one magazine which alone brings together 
all three buying influences . . . consulting electrical 
engineer, electrical contractor and plant electrical en- 
gineer. Here is the one alone that integrates all their 
professional and purchasing interests . . . the one alone 


which can help you reach and sell these so-essential 
men in the $3 billion-a-year electrical products mar- 
ket. Electrical Construction & Maintenance! 





Electrical Contractor: General Manager Sam- 
uel Feldman, of Aetna Electric Co., quotes 
and agrees with a letter from Walter C. Fink, 
“Your magazine is a Jr., President of the National Association of 
Lighting Companies . . . “Congratulations on 
your article in Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance. You will help to bring the main- 
tenance story to more people.” 


 tLECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
* AND MAINTENANCE: 
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IRON & STEEL 


INDUSTRY 
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IRON & STEEL 
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Biggest paid circulation 
® directed to the Iron and 
Steel Industry 


Most specific Steel Indus- 

® try coverage from top 
management to production 
titles 


@ First in reader preference 
by unbiased survey 


big Top 


in Editorial too / 


e@ Detailed, Practical Editorial 








NEW IDEAS 


See bigger market 
for institutions; 
mobility a factor 


By Frederick Borden 


=" The growing’ population of 
America, which is expected to reach 
196,000,000 within the next ten 
years, together with the increased 
mobility and greater buying power 
of more people, plus significant 
changes in the relationships of age 
groups within that population, will 
lead to an expanding and profitable 
future for the institutional market. 

This all-inclusive mass feeding, 
mass housing field includes hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, hospitals, motels, 
community centers, schools, col- 
leges and industrial cafeterias. It is 
a $40 billion market. 

New ideas are being evolved and 
new approaches are being made to 
redefine the position of these in- 
stitutions in the light of social and 
economic changes which are mani- 
fest in American life today. An un- 
derstanding of the nature of these 
changes and the steps that are be- 
ing taken to meet them will indicate 
to industrial manufacturers the ex- 


Who supplied the facts .. 


1M asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


panding opportunities for sales of 
all kinds which lie just ahead. 

In 1953, for example, some 14,- 
300,000 persons in the nation’s pop- 
ulation were 65 years of age or over; 
it has been estimated that in 1990 
about 30,000,000 Americans will be 
in that age group. Awareness of 
this projected statistic has led lead- 
ers in the field to consider plans 
ranging from the establishment of 
a completely new type of institution 
for older citizens, combining the 
services of a hospital and a hotel, to 
the working out of special mass 
feeding menus for those advanced 
in years. 


More leisure . . Americans today 
are receiving more education, have 
more money, enjoy more leisure and 
travel more extensively than ever 
before — and all indications point 
to a continuation of these trends. 
These developments, in turn, are 
leading to active exploration of the 
ways in which institutional services 
of all kinds can be adjusted to keep 
pace with shifting demands. Striking 
advances have already been made 
in the development of new equip- 
ment, designs and techniques for 
maximizing efficiency and customer 
appeal in the food fields. Increased 
demand for better quality foods has 

Continued on page 82 


e Authoritative Exclusive Sources 


e Hand picked Editorial Subiects 


by request of readers 


IRON & STEEL 


ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Facts for this story were supplied by Kenneth Eymann, editor, American 
Motel Magazine; Henry S. Ehle, editor, American Restaurant Magazine; Cle- 
ment J. Wagner, publisher, Catholic Building & Maintenance; Johnson Poor, 
assistant editor, Club Management; James R. Myers, editor, Food Service 
Magazine; Dr. C. V. Letourneau, editor, Hospital Management; Dr. Edwin L. 
Crosby, editor, Hospitals; W. O. Voegele, editor, Hotel Management; J. 
Knight Willy, editor, The Hotel Monthly; A. C. Draper, editor, Institutional 
Feeding & Housing; C. L. Staples, managing editor, Institutions; Ned Greene, 
editor, Restaurant Management; Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor, School Exec- 
utive-School Equipment News and American School & University; Andrew 
Hewitt, editor, Southern Hospitals; Bob Gresham, editor, Tourist Court 
Journal; and Dick Huntington, executive editor, World-Review of Hotels 
and Travel. 
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more NEW PRODUCTS 

like compound interest. 

They bring overnight changes 

in your markets...mergers, = 
diversification, decentralization... 
and with each change NEW SALES 
OPPORTUNITIES. .---es°° 
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AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 


the most effective way to reach 
the greatest single concentration 
of people who buy for hospitals 


St in these important 
advertising measures ! 


Source: A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements: June 30, 1956 


Mod Hospital 
HOSPITALS Hospital es ec 

Average Total 
Paid Circulation 16,686 14,356 13,988 
United States 
Paid Subscriptions* 15,480 12,157 12,588 
Hospitals, sanitoriums and 

allied institutions serving 

resident patients including 

their administrative 

officers* 9,625 8,679 7,185 
Renewal Percentage 

Association Subscriptions 92.77%, 

ipti 80.41 9 7.65° 
Subscriptions other 78.60%, Yo 57.65% 


than Association 


*For May issues 


As the Journal of the American Hospital Association, HOSPITALS is 
the authoritative clearing house for news and important develop- 
ments for hospital administrators and people who buy for hospi- 
tals. This climate assures advertisers utmost penetration in this 
$5,220,000-a-day-market. 


Contact these men for helpful advice 
on how fo sell the hospital market. 


In Chicago—William W. Howe 
and John S. Cassell 
18 East Division Street 
Whitehall 4-4350 


In New York—George B. Janco 
3 East 54th Street 
Plaza 4-1090 


In Cleveland—Eugene C. Leipman 
1220 Huron Road 
SUperior 1-1373 


In Pasadena—Ren Averill 
234 East Colorado Street 
RYan 1-929! 





HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
Bremen |. Johnson, Bus. Mar. — 18 East Division St. — Chicago 10, Ill. 
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TRENDS... 


continued from p. 80 


resulted in the adoption of many 
time-saving devices in mass prepa- 
ration of foods, and manufacturers 
are producing increased quantities 
of frozen foods and other types of 
ready-to-serve foodstuffs for insti- 
tutional use. 

In 1956, some $6.8 billion has been 
expended for physical remodeling 
of institutional operations of all 
kinds, while total new construction 
is expected to exceed $10 billion by 
year’s end. Hospital construction in 
particular has prominently figured 
in the efforts of many communities 
to improve slum areas. 

The total institutional field is esti- 
mated to encompass some 550,000 





Additional market and media data 
for the 
Institutional Markets 
will be found on pages 325-49 
of IM’s 1957 Market Data 
& Directory Number 











buildings containing a total of over 
5 billion sq. ft. of floor space. One 
authoritative source indicates that 
out of 436,221 institutions and their 
professional consultants, 30,522 con- 
trol more than 75% of the total 
purchasing power, while 94% of all 
food brokers have reported that 
they sell some proportion of their 
output to customers who are in- 
cluded in the institutional market. 

Significant specific factors at work 
in each of the field’s several sub- 
divisions follow. 


Hospitals . . The extension of the 
life span has created new problems 
for hospitals, for while the demands 
of the acute patient have dropped 
off, the care of the older, chronically 
ill patient has become a pressing 
problem. There are today about 100 
hospitals in the country exclusively 
devoted to the treatment of chronic 
diseases and general hospitals are 
converting more and more of their 

facilities to this type of service. 
Growth of various prepaid insur- 
ance plans has changed the physical 
nature of hospital operations and 
will undoubtedly continue to exert 
an influence on design and con- 
struction in the future. The day of 
the 40- or 50-bed ward seems to 
Continued on page 84 
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For a look at the future 


look to Juotitution magazine 























AN EXCITING NEW SERIES 


...a dramatic thought-provoking survey of the 


changing elements and trends which affect the mass 


feeding—mass housing industry . . . and the changes 


they will produce in all types of Institutions* 


More people on the move—with more money 
to spend—have already required many changes 
in the services, even the locations, of many 
types of Institutions. The spectacular growth 
of the population alone has placed Hospitals, 
Schools and Colleges, Hotels and similar In- 
stitutions under tremendous strain—requiring 
great expansion. 

The Challenge of Change series of articles 
spells out the conditions producing these pres- 
sures and the nature and extent of the changes 
to come. The purpose of the series is to help 
Institutions chart their own course for future 
operation ... to help them take full advantage 
of the nation’s changing living habits and to 
insure a profitable future for themselves. 

Here are some of the subjects the Challenge 
of Change series has covered and will cover in 
succeeding issues of INSTITUTIONS Magazine: 


Population growth, distribution and movement 
The increasing ‘middle income” group 

Trends in mass feeding—mass housing services 
The pace of product development 

Capitalization and Financing 

Diversification and Centralization 


The changing American mode of life 


re 


& ¢ 


Piate 


eet. 








Because the Challenge of Change series en- 
velops subjects so vital to the Institutions in- 
dustry, readership will reach new highs in 
a magazine already holding a place of front- 
rank importance among management and 
key operating personnel in thousands of In- 
stitutions and Institutions-chain headquarters. 
Inevitably advertising will share in_ this 
heightened readership. 


Plan NOW to be in INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine in 1957... the “Challenge of Change” 
year. Get added impact with advertising stress- 
ing the place of your products in the changing 
evolution of the Institutions industry. Meet the 
Challenge of Change with effective advertising 
in INSTITUTIONS Magazine. It’s a challenge 
to your business, too. For further information 
write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine . .. or Con- 
sult Your Advertising Agency. 


Would you like to receive reprints of this 
series? Send a note on your letterhead .. . 
we'll send copies of each article throughout 
the year as well as those which have already 
been published. 


*INSTITUTIONS: Hotels, Motels, Clubs; 
Restaurants and Industrial Cafeterias; Hos- 
pitals and Sanitariums; Schools, Colleges and 
Camps; Youth Service Organizations; Military 
Institutions and Government Installations; 
Office Buildings, Transportation Systems; and 
all other similar Institutions. 


-— Vw FR © 








MAGAZINE 


OF MASS FEEDING——MASS HOUSING 


1801 Prairie Ave., Dept. D-31 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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our 5 Best Reasons for 
eserving space now in 
April AMERICAN BUILDER 









Distributed by paid subscription only 
to 108,864 (six months average) light 

s construction men...with more sub- 
scribers than any other magazine in 
the market. 


Used many times daily by your best 

building customers and prospects, 
« every working day of the year... when 

planning, building and buying. 


Seven big technical sections . . 

(1) Structural Materials (2) Doors, 
Windows, Millwork, Floor & Wall 
Finishes (3) Hardware & Building 
Specialties (4) Appliances, Electrical. 
Heating & Cooling, Plumbing (5) 
Tools & Construction Equipment (6) 
Management & Business Reference— 
Prefabrication (7) Classified Buying 
Guide of Products & Equipment. 


Completely flexible to the advertiser’s 
needs. You may use Classified Dis- 
play, pages, inserts or your entire 
catalog... any or all spotted precisely 
in the sections where your advertising 
will do you the most good. 


This is low-cost, long-life adver- 
tising. No increase over the regular 
AMERICAN BUILDER rates. In fact 
—reductions on furnished inserts of 
two pages or more. Closing Feb. 25th. 


April 
AMERICAN 
BUILDER 


Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. (ABC-ABP) 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 82 


have passed, since an_ increasing 
number of patients are in position 
today to demand greater privacy. 

A 12% increase in the total num- 


ber of hospital beds has been noted 


during the 10-year period ending in 
1955, at which time the total 
reached 1,604,408. There were, at 
the end of that year, 6,959 hospitals 
in the continental U. S. 


Hotels, motels, clubs Total 
hotel sales in all categories were up 
5% for the first eight months of this 
year over the January-October pe- 
riod of 1955. This increase came 
about almost entirely as a result of 
general room rate increases, since 
occupancy remained the same at 
71%. 

Hotels are said to constitute the 
fourth largest service industry in 
the country, grossing over $2 billion 











annually, of which room sales ac- 
count for some $1.03 billion, food 
sales, $735,000,000 and beverage 
sales about $265,000,000. Their pur- 
chases, of course, range from air 
conditioning installations and units 
through such items as furniture, 
blankets, milk dispensers, carpeting, 
foods and beverages, dishwashers, 
paint and varnish, bathroom equip- 
ment, kitchen equipment, etc. 
Increased mobility of the Ameri- 
can population has led to a startling 
growth in the motel field. Total ca- 
pacity in 1955 is set at 1,841,220 as 
against 1,542,240 the previous year. 
Gross sales last year amounted to 
some $1.5 billion, investment in 
buildings $3.5 billion and investment 
in furnishings about $782,000,000. 
The total number of motels in the 


country is reported as 56,248, and 
the rate of new motel construction 
has reached the figure of more than 
3,000 per year. 

New services, features and luxu- 
ries are the trend in this market. 
During 1955, for example, one sur- 
vey indicates that 3,553 units were 
redecorated, 762 were remodeled 
and 775 were refurnished. 

As of September 1, the club mar- 
ket consisted of 7,400 city and coun- 
try clubs throughout the country, of 
which 5,500 had full restaurant and 
bar facilities. Dollar purchase, on an 
annual basis, totals $375,000,000 for 
food and $188,000,000 for beverages. 
It is reported that a total of some 
$232,000,000 is expended annually 
by these clubs for replacement of 
existing equipment and supplies. 


Restaurants . . Modernization of 
existing restaurant facilities is 
reaching record proportions, but ac- 
cording to one source, 60% of all 
food service places are in bad need 
of extensive remodeling, re-equip- 
ping and modernization. Sales in 
this field are said to increase from 
25% to 50% after remodeling takes 
place. 

In 1949, the average restaurant 
involved an investment of $500 per 
seat, a figure which has now gone 
up to $800. Because of more exten- 
sive kitchen mechanization and as a 
result of the public’s demand for 
more attractive dining surroundings, 
it is estimated that by 1970 the in- 
vestment per seat will reach $2000. 

Mechanization in this market is 
on the increase because high labor 
costs are the industry’s number one 
problem; payroll costs now account 
for about 33% of the average food 
service operator’s dollar income. 

For the first seven months of 1956, 
restaurant sales volume was up 7% 
over the equivalent period of 1955. 
On this basis, it has been projected 
that total restaurant volume this 
year will come to some $9.54 billion. 
The over-all food service industry 
is likely to hit a total of $13 billion 
for 1956. 


Schools .. In 1955, 9,246 new 
schools were constructed in various 
areas at a total building cost of over 
$3 billion, while some $658,526,763 
was spent on additions to existing 
structures. a 
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Month after month we've been bragging about what 
a unique, indispensable, profitable sales-maker 
AMERICAN BUILDER’s APRIL DIRECTORY can 
be for you, We've tried to tell you how big it is... 
reaching 108,864 (ABC) buying-powered light con- 
struction men,,,with more subscribers than any 
other building magazine, 

We've emphasized its precision-timing ... how it hits 
your best prospects when they’re planning — building 
—~ buying. And we know we’ve said again and again 


| If you haven’t 


got Apri 


\ American Builder 


» EXTRA BIG SALES WALLOP ...don’t blame u 


that it’s a real “workhorse” of a salesman... calling 
week-in, week-out, all through the year... and making 
more calls in a day than you ever dreamed of, And~ 
only by invitation, of course, 


Your 5 best reasons for buying it are printed in the 
column across the page, in just as few words as we 
know how, The rest is up to you, If you’re not in 
APRIL AMERICAN BUILDER, don’t ever say it 


was because we didn’t ask you! 


April AMERICAN BUILDER Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


(ABC-ABP) 











PETROLEUM WEEK 





First in readability, fastest growing 


in total paid circulation .. . 


29,000 


Here’s why 27,000 oil men - 


have shown their preference 


with paid subscriptions to 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


T= phenomenal paid circulation 
growth of Petroleum Week is a 
measure of reader "preference" for 
this magazine which presents news of 
the entire industry. 


Paid subscriptions Petroleum Week 
now exceed 27,000. This spectacular 
and still continuing growth is conclu- 
sive proof that busy oil men recognize 
the need for a magazine which pre- 
sents the news of the entire industry — 
succinctly, quickly, thoroughly. 


It also proves that oil men will pay 
money for a magazine which tells them 
what’s going on, not only in their own 
specialized field, but in other segments 
of the industry as well. Special editing 


PETROLEUM 





WEEK 








techniques make Petroleum Week easy 
to understand by all oilmen, regardless 
of special interests. Circulation break- 
down by industry divisions proves that 
Petroleum Week’s acceptance, like its 


editorial coverage, is industry-wide. 


Renewal rates, reader preference 
studies provide more documentation 


of Petroleum Week's acceptance. 


Although sufficient time has not elapsed 
to calculate renewal rates according to 
ABC standards, results from mailings 
on expiring subscriptions indicate that 
Petroleum Week has a higher renewal 
rate than any other new publication 


started by McGraw-Hill. 


In a recent sampling of reader reaction 
to Petroleum Week, these two ques- 
tions were asked of 300 subscribers: 


What petroleum publication is your 
favorite now? . . . and what was your 
favorite five years ago? No magazine 
or publisher was in any way identified. 
Petroleum Week ranked “favorite” 
among. 40% of the 128 readers who 
responded — substantially more than 
any other publication. 


These tangible expressions of reader 
preference clearly point the way to 
the "preferred" bee for any adver- 
tiser who wants to reach the important 
—- influences in the dynamic oil 
industry. 


readers tell why they get their money’s worth 








Louis P. Myers, Francis Oil 
& Gas, Inc., Tulsa, says 
that Petroleum Week is 
doing an “outstanding job 
in providing concise but 
complete coverage of news 
important to our industry.” 
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Allen Baxter, Products 
Pipeline Div., Atlantic 
Pipeline Co., Philadelphia: 
“PW has filled a need not 
encompassed by the many 
technical publications 
available.” 


Jack Bates, Jr., President, 
Reading & Bates Offshore 
Drilling Co., Tulsa: “In my 
business, there isn’t much 
time for reading. PW en- 
ables me to get a complete 
resume each week of indus- 
try activity.” 


Bill Blanton, President, 
Blanton Drilling Co., Hous- 
ton. “Out of some 25 pub- 
lications which come to 
my office, PW is one of 
three which I read _ thor- 
oughly.” 


OIL’S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE * PETROLEUM WEEK 
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PETROLEUM 


WEEK 





Houston Oil Field Material Company, 
Inc. offers Directional Drilling, Fishing 
and Cutting, Electrical Well Services 
and complete stock of oil field supplies. 
Leon Singleton, Advertising Manager, 
HOMCO, uses Petroleum Week to 
inform the busy petroleum industry of 
its many diversified services. 








Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, has a stake in the petroleum field. 
Dennis C. Guthrie and Robert R. 
Moore, division ad managers, use PW 
to contact three different types of buy- 
crs for Eastman gasoline additives, poly- 
cthylene waxes, and Tenite plastic pipe. 


advertisers tell why they use it 





Hercules Tool Company, Tulsa, man- 
ufactures many products for the oil 
industry. S. P. Tschappat, president, 
uses Petroleum Week to increase the 
company’s coverage of all buyers and 
potential customers, to inform them 
that Hercules products are available 
at their nearest supply store. 


How variable-speed format provides better visibility 


for your advertising in Petroleum Week 


Special editing and presentation tech- 
niques for variable speed reading 
make it easy for the PW reader to go 
through the entire magazine. Reader 
trafic studies attest to this cover-to- 
cover readership, which in itself reflects 
the interest of oil men in the industry- 
wide news. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 





Here are the significant points from 
the most recent reader traffic study on 
Petroleum Week: 


92%, of PW readers (a new high) 
state that they get the information 
they need more readily from Petro- 
leum Week than from any other pub- 
lication. 


75%, of PW readers read headings 
and bold type first, then read some 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


You needn’t be an expert on “editorial 
evaluation” to make your own compar- 
ison on the question of “readability.” 
Simply take an issue of Petroleum 
Week and read through it. You'll im- 
mediately notice two things: from 
cover to cover, you get the “gist” of 
all articles by simply reading the heavy 


reader traffic studies 


of the body type. 


20%, of PW readers disregard the 
difference in type and read straight 
through. 


5°%/, of PW readers read only the 
headings and bold type. 


PW readers naturally do a more thor- 
ough job of reading news about their 
own specialty, but on the average 


type sentences and paragraphs; and you 
are able to understand articles on even 
the most technical subjects. 


This industry-wide and industry-deep 
readability of Petroleum Week puts 
every advertisement in every issue in 
the main stream of reader traffic. 


they read other news three-fourths as 
well. 


Average reading time per issue: 
1 hour 20 minutes 


Each successive reader traffic study 
points up that Petroleum Week’s 
unique editorial service and variable 
speed format mean through-the-book 
readership and high advertising visi- 
bility. 
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Wherever you sell your products, 


Trade Mark Service 
supports your authorized distributors 


WHAT’S YOUR DISTRIBUTION PATTERN? 


National... regional... big city ... small 
town. With Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages you can serve them all — 
effectively. 

You buy the service in only those places 
you want included. There’s no wasted or 
overlapping circulation. No other single 
tie-in medium offers such complete, flex- 
ible coverage! 
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Trade Mark Service makes it easy for 
industrial buyers to “Find Your Distrib- 
utor Fast in the Yellow Pages.” It lists 
your name, address and telephone num- 
ber under the product headings you 
select! 

Get all the facts on Trade Mark Service 
today! For full information contact your 
local telephone company Trade Mark 
Service representative. 














——— rs 
Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 
Yellow Pages Displaying this emblem in 
eg your advertising means more 
Sy > sales for your distributors, 
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Give them the NAME THEY KNOW! 


Air Conditioning and Heating 


by 


Full-home air conditioning is no longer a novelty, and 
today’s home owners don't have to be content with ur 
known or bttle-known names. They fook fer the name 
they know and trust—and more people kr id trust 
the name FRIGIDAIRE than any other name in re- 
fri 


ation afd air conditioning. 
























Have you this 
FRIGIDAIRE 
Fact Packet ? 
This Architect and Builder's Portfolio of F daire Conditioning units are packed 
D6 te a 
nd with them—-ane ; . 
nd and every one. Bi ® more important is the r 
word best known to all Ameriva. Not just air conditior 
uw. Air conditioning by FRIGIDAIRE! * 
* And all of this ic equally true 
of the complete line of FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
FRIGIDAIRE Gas and Oil Furnaces, 
FRIGIDAIRE Tl Coditiown 
cenvint OM} vauves 
MAY 19360 : as 43 





Prestige vs. claim 


which ad 
attracted 


more readers? 


Revolutionary Rheemaire 





\W 


‘ 


---a new kind of home air-conditioning system 














that cuts operating costs almost in half! 







UD to 95% 
£06ling ¢ 























i 
' 

‘ i 

H ! 
! 
i 
{ ur bh eed 
| te operate at its capacity, It's the ont 
| its kind that yeu can offer your homme buyers’ 
i 
u 

- ny _ ameaican sunese | 


= These two air conditioner ads appeared in the same issue of 
American Builder. Although the ads are similar in layout, their sales 
themes are different. The Frigidaire ad emphasizes company prestige, 
while the Rheem ad relies on a concrete claim for its reader appeal. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 90. 
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, aus: 


ELECTRONIC 


INDUSTRIES 
is the first 
publication in its 
field to offer 
Starch Readership 
Studies of 


complete issues 


{ See page125 
for details 


db 


ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


and TELE-TECH 


A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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< which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 89 





= Company prestige wasn’t 
enough. The Rheem ad led with a 
17% “noted” and 9% “read most,” 
compared to 11% “noted” and 3% 
“read most” for Frigidaire. 

The Frigidaire illustration, appar- 
ently an attempt to carry out the 
headline’s sales theme, is a photo- 
graph of a General Motors plant at 
night — a hazy, colorless picture. 
The Rheem illustration, more to the 
point, emphasizes installation of the 
air conditioning equipment. 


“D 








NY 


Use of a second color to highlight 
names of both products resulted in 
the association of the name with 
the product by every noter of each 
ad. However, functional use of color 
by Frigidaire stopped here. Rheem, 
on the other hand, used the second 
color to emphasize the equipment 
and draw attention to the booklet 
offer and guarantee. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Rheem 
Noted Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


a 
ae 


Cost Ratios 





ha 
) 





<> 


17 17 9 
_ a as Y 
Frigidaire 


Noted Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





FRIGIOAIRE BES 
bs 


~ Cost Ratios 


A) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


& Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


R] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


% of Readers 


11 11 3 
Cae, ae 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 















EDITORIAL 


Factual, concise, easy-to-read articles—all staff 
written—covering the full range of interest of key 
men who manage food processing. 


e FIRST in technical accuracy that builds lasting 
“reader confidence.” 


' @ FIRST in “new developments and uses’’ of food 


ingredients and processing equipment. 


e FIRST in editorial ‘“‘sectionalization” which 
makes it easy for the reader to get information 
and ideas. 


e FIRST to use “newspaper headline’’ techniques in 
industrial publishing in the food processing fields. 


FORMAT 


Cinemascopic editorial spreads; use of large, dra- 
matic photographs; editorial matter on every page 
offering advertisers highest degree of visibility 
available. 


@ FIRST of its kind. The fore-runner now imitated. 


e FIRST in food processing field to use color for 
functional purposes as well as to attract readers. 


CIRCULATION 


Greatest Circulation in U.S. Food Plants .. . actu- 
ally, 80.7% more circulation among food pro- 
cessing men who manage. (98.48% BPA Verified 
Controlled) ... 


FOOD PROCESSING 29,410 
Next Magazine 16,277* 








Heres why 
FOOD PROCESSING. 


Ste ONE suy... 
FOR OVERALL COVERAGE OF 
FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Bidg., 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


New York/Cleveland/ Detroit /Pittsburgh/ St. Louis 
Western Representative: BOB WETTSTEIN—Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 
Publishers of: Food Processing/Chemical Processing/Food Business/Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” ipa 


Least Non-Food Processing Circulation ... Only 
3% of Food Processing’s total circulation is outside 
food processing .. . 26% of Next Magazine’s total 
circulation is outside food processing. 


FOOD PROCESSING 737 
Next Magazine 6,069* 


e FIRST to qualify markets selected to receive 
magazine. 


e FIRST to qualify plantcoverage by pre-determined 
plant standards. 


e@ FIRST to qualify recipients. 


PERFORMANCE 


There is no known instance where, on a direct 
comparative basis, Food Processing has not out- 
performed the Next Magazine in quality response 
i.e., response from desired prospects among ‘“‘men 
who manage”’ food processing plants of the U.S.A. 


FOOD PROCESSING offers a $100.00 U.S. 
Government Bond for proof of any situation where 
contrary is true. This offer has been made since 
1953 with no takers. Can YOU win it? 


*Estimated on |Food Processing’s sister publication 
the assumption 


circulation falls | serving the sales side of the food industry, 





in same delivers a highly specialized editorial serv- 

classifications, |ice to more than 15,000 hand-picked 

in same administrative-sales executives ...To- 

percents gether FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD 

att Ss. BUSINESS give an advertising effective- 
Hace e ness to BOTH SIDES of the 

circulation. 


gigantic food and grocery - 
industries never ee 
before available. _-— 
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...no other single force 
has had such vital influence 
on new marketing techniques 4 
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.»» Where your advertising belongs if you make | 
containers, packaging machines, materials or Sup | 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION ... ABC/ABP 


as is MODERN PLASTICS, the magazine of plastic 





... for 73 years the regions 
leading business publication 
... has a new look and a new 
role in— 


GROWTH INDUSTRY MEDIA 
... This should be your prime 
medium for selling the boom- 
ing industrial South! 
FREE OFFER: 
(on your letterhead to Guy H. 
Tucker, Dept. A) 144 page mar- 
ket survey with detailed economic 
facts and directory of all large 
plants in the area served. 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
A Conway Publication 
North Atlanta, 19, Georgia. 
Publishers Of: 
Industrial Development 
Site Selection Handbook 
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What’s best way 
for small firms 
to sell to U. S.? 


= Can small business meet the 
competition when government con- 
tracts are offered on an advertised 
bid basis? During countless appear- 
ances before Congressional commit- 
tees, spokesmen for small business 
have insisted they can. But now the 
Department of Defense has come up 
with a study which indicates the 
small firms may be fooling them- 
selves. 

The controversy over negotiated 
bid versus advertised bid contracts 
goes back to the first great upsurge 
in defense buying in the early days 
of World War II. With impressive 
unanimity, small business men in- 
sisted contracts almost inevitably go 
to big companies unless they are put 
up “for grabs” on an advertised bid 
basis. 

Imagine the congressional sur- 
prise, then, when the Defense De- 
partment filed a recent study show- 
ing that small business currently 
does better under the current nego- 
tiated bid system than when busi- 
ness is placed through advertised 
bids. Based on contracts placed by 
the Army and Navy during a four- 
month period in mid-1955, this anal- 
ysis shows small firms got 73% of 
the business placed through nego- 
tiation. By contrast, they were suc- 
cessful bidders in only 49% of the 








- WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


cases where contracts were offered 
by advertised bid. 

The Senate small business com- 
mittee has issued a statement reit- 
erating that it has always believed 
small business fares better under 
free and open competition than it 
does when contracts are negotiated. 
While it compliments the Defense 
Department on the thoroughness of 
its study, the small business com- 
mittee says a new report covering 
at least a full year should be made 
“before reaching firm conclusions.” 


Boom will continue . . First fore- 
casts for 1957 are beginning to ap- 
pear, and experts seem to be mak- 
ing little effort to conceal their 
confidence. Common assumption 
seems to be it will be like 1956— 
only better. 

The capital goods boom, in con- 
struction and plant and equipment 
expenditures, is expected to con- 
tinue. In addition, some of the con- 
sumer durables industries—particu- 
larly automobiles—anticipate more 
sales in 1957 than in 1956. 

On top of all this, the tense inter- 
national situation opens the pros- 
pect of increased defense demands. 
Presidential messages in January 
should be watched for signs of new 
defense programs which will take 
up some of the slack in raw mate- 
rials achieved as a result of recent 
expansions in the production of 
steel, copper and aluminum. 

By third quarter 1956, gross na- 
tional product reached an annual 
rate of $414 billion, up $17 billion 
from the same quarter in 1955, and 
$5.5 billion above second quarter 
1956. 

Part of the increase reflects price 
inflation. But there were also solid 
gains, particularly in expenditures 
for new plant and equipment, which 
reached a record rate of $36 billion 
annually. 

Continued on page 96 
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Advertise the way your 


salesmen sell-to the 
















oil refining industry 













Pin-point your market in a 
specialized oil publication 





Plan your advertising approach the same way 
your salesmen sell. Use specialized, hard hitting 
ads in a specialized business publication. Pin- 
point your customers in the division of the oil 
refining-petrochemical-natural gasoline industry 
you want to sell. And to reach them, use 
PETROLEUM REFINER. More than 82% of its 
16,500 subscribers are engaged directly in refin- 
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ot Magnolio Petroleum Compony. 
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ENOINEERING conronAion 


Here's how 
HUDSON. aN Ceq IN 1341] (emee) Ute) v- Vile). 
advértizes to the Refining Industry 


Advertise the way your sales- 


The factual, well written ad above is an example of a men sell. Use PETROLEUM 
continuing campaign being carried on by the Cooling REFINER to reach the special- 
Equipment Division of Hudson Engineering Corporation ized Refining Industry. 


in PETROLEUM REFINER. This builds product recognition 
for Hudson air cooled units throughout the oil and gas 
processing industry. The Hudson sales message is being 
seen primarily by Refining-Natural Gasoline men in a 
position to specify or buy this kind of equipment. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Apecialized PETROLEUM < 


Publications 
Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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12 years ago 
AUTOMATION 


was big news in 


com: MINING 





In 1944, Coal Mining 
began to talk about Auto- 
mation and its promise of 
great benefits to the coal 
industry. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was looking 
ahead, pioneering news of 
new developments .. . fore- 
casting future trends... giv- 
ing its readers authoritative, 
factual data on methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

When you advertise in 
Coal Mining, you reach the 
real industry leaders. These 
are men who plan, specify 
and, above all, buy your 
products. Write today for 
circulation facts and rates. 





AA-2999 


-COAL MINING— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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Though the government’s annual 
survey reporting the future outlook 
for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures is still underway, it is ex- 
pected to show no let-up in 1957. 

Industry is “sold” on the need for 
new cost-saving equipment. And 
there is intensive competition to di- 
versify product line, and expand 
plant capacity in order to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities opened up 
by growing population, and in- 
creased consumer buying power. 


More and more Americans. . 
The rapid increase in U. S. popula- 
tion which has been taking place 
since the outbreak of World War II 
is an underlying factor which has 
caused all industries, professions 
and callings to tear up preconceived 
ideas about where this country is 
heading. 

Much of the planning within gov- 
ernment is done these days on the 
assumption that population will 
swell from 164,600,000 in 1955 to 
206,600,000 by 1975. The labor force 
will increase from slightly over 60,- 
000,000, to well over 90,000,000. 

So far, consumer buying power 
has kept pace. For example personal 
income in third quarter 1956 was at 
a rate of $327 billion, roughly $40 
billion higher than 1954, and $21 
billion over 1955. In the long run, 
economists contemplate further 
strengthening of consumer buying 
power as a result of a trend toward 
more two-income families. For ex- 
ample, that forecast of a 90,000,000 
plus labor force by 1975 was gener- 
ously adjusted to provide for more 
working wives, particularly in the 
“over-40” age groups. 

What does population mean to in- 
dustry? Take the Commerce De- 
partment’s projection for public 
sewage systems. With population by 
1975 over the 200,000,000 mark, and 
urbanized population up from 126,- 
000,000 in 1955 to 163,000,000, Com- 


merce Department warns huge in- 
vestments in sewage collection and 
treatment facilities are ahead. Pres- 
ent capital investment in this type 
of equipment amounts to $19.9 bil- 
lion. In the next 20 years, the Com- 
merce Department says another 
$14.1 billion must be put into new 
systems, and an additional $8 billion 
to offset obsolescence of existing 
equipment. 


Lower taxes? .. Both parties have 
promised tax reductions for small 
business in the immediate future, 
so this seems likely if Congress can 
agree on what it wants to do. 

Most plans call for modification of 
the surtax, so that moderate sized 
firms escape the 52% rate. 

But when debate gets underway, 
watch for a move to up the rate on 
larger companies in order to offset 
loss of revenue from concessions to 
smaller firms. 


Export outlook . . Fighting over 
Suez, and the interruption of petro- 
leum shipments from the Middle 
East raises a cloud of uncertainty 
over sales opportunities in western 
Europe in the months ahead. Dur- 
ing first half 1956, boom conditions 
existed in Western Europe. Total 
purchases from the United States, 
including substantial quantities of 
machinery, equipment and manu- 
factured goods, were $2.4 billion, up 
17% from the comparable period of 
1955. 

Under normal conditions this rate 
of activity, particularly for machin- 
ery, equipment and manufactured 
goods, was expected to hold in the 
months ahead. But government 
sources say some exports of U. S. 
products to Europe may be curbed 
if dollars must be diverted to petro- 
leum. x 

















Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


Three men in search of tomorrow 


Who are they? Mass production executives—keeping a step ahead of today 

spotting tomorrow’s trends in Production. Whatever their specific jobs, from 

operating executives to corporate officials, Production readers have this in PRODUCTION 
common—they make the decisions and influence the buying in the world’s 

largest industrial market. As an advertiser, you can pinpoint over 26,000 of MAGA zit 

these key men every month in Production . . . penetrate some 8500 mass pro- 

duction plants that buy four fifths of all metalworking equipment and supplies. 


Production has impact! Get the full story. Call your Production representative 
soon or Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 
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Convention Exhibits e Commercial Interiors ¢ Merchandising Displays e Sales Presentations ¢ Models ¢ Dioramas @ Animations 














A LOCOMOTIVE THAT TALKS is being used by 
General Electric Co. to introduce their new gas tur- 
bine locomotive. A push-button starts the action, 
each operating part of the locomotive lighting up in 
turn through scrim-covered ‘‘windows’’ in the side of 
a three-dimensional mock-up. Speakers behind each 
window allow each element to speak for itself. The 
action and sound are controlled in perfect synchro- 
nization by ‘“‘Robotape’’, an ingenious device which 
plays the recorded sound and simultaneously regu- 
lates the electrical action of lights and speakers. 





PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT. Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany says “‘people are the real competitive difference 
between products...”’ in this unusual, attention- 
compelling exhibit that sells both the Ansul Company 
and its fire protection products effectively at the 
National Safety Show. 

The trademark ‘‘a”’ at left is silhouetted by lights 
that illuminate a brightly colored fire photomural. 
Front counter houses 5 sided drum, manually oper- 
ated, that illustrates fire protection equipment and 
serves as literature request box. 





See the LIGHT? Many customers did, by flicking 
switches and turning dimmer controls in this General 
Electric lamp exhibit at the National Restaurant 
Show. The advantages of proper lighting and possibil- 
ities for dramatic lighting were convincingly demon- 
strated in “Light for Atmosphere”’ and “Light for 
Attraction” special settings. 


eneral exhibits and displays 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 





FIRST PRIZE WINNER. This exhibit for CRANE 
plumbing and heating products received an award for 
excellence of a technical exhibit in the 200 square feet 
or under category at the recent American Hospital 
Association Convention. We’re happy for Crane Co. 
and proud to say we have served Crane for over 
20 years. 


ine. 


14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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BY MAIL 


Bets prospects $100 
that it has best 
product in field 


B. Heller & Co., Chicago, says its 
Bull Meat Brand Binder is the best 
there is. And it’s backing up that 
claim with 2,200 $100 “bets.” 

Heller, a manufacturing chemist 
serving the food industry, had the 
problem of convincing sausage 
makers that its sausage flour (Bull 
Meat Brand) would hold more meat 
juices and moisture than any other. 

This can be proved, says Heller, 
but it takes heavy machinery and 
special temperatures to do it. So 
Heller devised a promotion to test 
competitors products. 


PROMOTION 
IDEAS _ 










The company sent a miniature 
drum (5x3) to 2,200 packers. A 
letter sent with the drum asked the 
packer to fill the drum with what- 
ever binder he was using (except 
Bull Meat Brand) and send it back 
to Heller for impartial testing. 

If the competitive binder ab- 
sorbed more moisture than Bull 
Meat Brand, the letter promised, 
the packer would get a certificate 
good for $100 worth of Heller prod- 
ucts. If he lost this “bet,” the 
packer would get a working sample 
of Heller’s binder together with the 
graphs from the viscosity machine 
which made the tests. 

No one won the $100, but all got 
samples of Heller’s binder so -they 
could prove to themselves the 
claims made for the product. 


Continued on page 98 
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Mr, Peter J. President 
Lascen Saugage Company 
3305 Sausage Way 
Anycity, Colorado 


Dear Mr. President 
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Sttesvy the Food ; Jnctustey Stnee 893 


8. HeLLer & COMmPany 


Calumet Ave. at 40th St, 
CHICAGO 18, TLL. 


Telepnone KEnwood 6-3800 








You’re on! . . 


Letter-with-drum mailing outlines ‘‘bet,’’ says 


that even if prospect loses, he wins because he’ll save more 


than $100 using Heller product. 








“The trouble with 
the world is that the 
stupid are cocksure 
and the intelligent 
full of doubt.” 


Bertrand Russell 



























Our customers, bless ’em, 
are intelligent. But, at 
first they, too, had doubts 
about us and our letter, 
the letter with the Built- 
In card...Reply-O-Letter. 





Not being stupid (cock- 
sure) they gave us a 
chance to prove the skill 
of our creative people and 
the pulling power of 
Reply-O-Letter. 


Happy relationships, 
some of 23 years stand- 
ing, have resulted. Our 
copy writers never insult 
our customers’ intelli- 
gence, and Reply-O- Let- 
ter never lets them down! 











If you have a continuing 
need for direct mail re- 
sults, the combination of 
good copy and Reply-O- 
Letter may be just what 
it takes to quiet your own 
very intelligent doubts. 

















23rd year of Service to 
organizations in every field 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KLM-ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
W. T. GRANT STORES 
PRENTICE HALL 
CANCER CARE 
RUST-OLEUM 





reply-o-letter 


7 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 5-8118 











Sales Offices: 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DETROIT - TORONTO 
— 
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. - Copywriter J. E. McShay of 
GE shows visual tie-in of space ads and 


4. What the salesmen got . 
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1. What the customer got . . All pieces making up the customer half of GE’s mail 
campaign, including seven postcards, briefcase and envelope used. 





3. Brief . . Last piece of campaign was 
briefcase, held here by R. J. Kubiek, 
account supervisor. 
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- Sample customer mailings plus background and ob- 
jectives of campaign went to internal salesmen in ‘‘Look Inside’’ envelope. 





TIMING, TOO 


GE ad tie-ins help 
win award for 
direct mail 





= Using direct mail to supplement 
a business publication campaign 
won a top prize in the 1956 Direct 
Mail Leaders Contest for the Appa- 
ratus Sales Division of General 
Electric Co. Built around the theme 
“All transformers are not alike,” the 
campaign included well-timed mail- 
ings of seven postcards followed by 
a unique die-cut piece designed to 
look like a briefcase. 

John E. McShay, copywriter for 
the campaign, told IM that two sin- 
gle factors made the program suc- 
cessful: 


1. The close tie-in between direct 
mail and space advertising . . . Post- 
cards were timed and mailed at spe- 
cific intervals so that they would 
arrive on the customer’s desk the 
same day that a corresponding space 
ad appeared in business publica- 
tions. 


2. Internal salesmen education ... 
GE salesmen were completely in- 
formed about all of the advertising 
and sales promotion to which their 
customers were being exposed — 
and in time to aim their sales pitch 
the right way. 


The campaign, which ran during 
the first six months of 1956, was 
aimed at combatting indifference in 
brand preference for distribution 
transformers. As GE’s entry infor- 
mation stated: “Buyers specify no 
particular brand; don’t know actual 
differences.” 

With this problem to be licked, 
GE planned a business publication 
space program featuring new prod- 
uct developments which meant 
real dollar savings for customers, 
located mainly in private and public 
utilities, with REA coops, municipal 
authorities and industrial firms as a 
secondary market. Tied closely to 
each of the space ads was a postcard 
mailing, featuring the same theme 
and artwork. A third use of the 
same material was the tie-it-all-to- 
gether 20-page portfolio which went 
into the mails July 1. It featured 
each of the seven developments 
highlighted in the campaign plus a 

Continued on page 100 














HANDY & HARMAN 


with METAL PROGRESS 


F.T.VanSyckel, Advertising Manager, and G.J.Van Haste, 
Assistant Advertising Manager, Handy & Harman, New 
York, manufacturers of silver brazing alloys. 


“Year after year, Metal Progress has been at 
the top of our list in pulling valuable application 
inquiries for silver brazing alloys,” says F.T. Van 
Syckel, Advertising Manager, Handy and Har- 
man, New York. ‘‘We have made tremendous 
progress in metal joining applications by work- 
ing closely with the metals engineering readers 
of Metal Progress. These experts know metals 
and they recognize the engineering advantages 
of using the correct brazing alloy with the proper 
metals for the ideal brazing operation.”’ 

If what YOU sell requires a knowledge of 
metals on the part of the man you sell, you are 
selling Metals Engineers too! 

Reach this responsive market with Metal 
Progress ... the Magazine of Metals Engineer- 
ing that is producing 160,000 inquiries this year 
for its advertisers. 


The Magazine of Metals Engineering 


Metal 
Progress 


A publication of the American Society for Metals 


Originator and sponsor of the National Metal Exposition 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Attention ad managers, 
agency men, public relations 
men... Zepp offers quality 
glossy photos in quantity to 
fit your budget. 








100...$ 5.00 
500... 17.00 
1000.. 25.50 





5000.. 110.00 


(add $1.00 for copy negative) 





50....$ 4.00 
100... 6.50 
500... 25.00 
1000.. 40.00 





5000.. 190.00 


(add $1 00 for copy negative) 





50....$ 5.00 
100... 8.50 
500... 38.00 
1000.. 70.00 
5000.. 34000 





(add $1.25 for copy negative) 





Zepp has the newest, most mod- 
ern equipment; can assure fast, 
accurate reproduction. 


For prompt service and first qual- 
ity quantity photos. . . contact: 





PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 GREENMOUNT AVE. 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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summary, all wrapped up in a fancy 
simulated briefcase cover. 

To get full mileage out of the 
campaign, GE used a companion 
promotion to its sales force. It began 
in January, about 10 days before the 
first customer mailing, and contin- 
ued through April with a total of 
five mailings. Thus, those who 
would make direct contact with re- 
cipients of the basic direct mail pro- 
gram were able to tie-in their sales 
effort with the national promotion. 

Sales force mailings included a 
kickoff mailing, a complete sales 
promotion package, a GE house or- 
gan, an ad merchandiser and a gim- 
mick mailing which featured a giant 
gold paper clip. 

Was the direct mail program suc- 
cessful? While GE didn’t divulge 
any sales figures, the company re- 
ported a high degree of satisfaction 
with the campaign. Ingenious mul- 
tiple use of elements kept produc- 
tion costs to a minimum while, at 
the same time, building continuity 





This article is the first of a 
series giving details on some of 
the top industrial direct mail ad- 
vertising campaigns to win hon- 
ors in the 1956 Direct Mail Lead- 
ers Contest sponsored by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn. In 
forthcoming issues, IM will de- 
scribe other winners. 

While winning a contest prize 
is not necessarily a symbol of 
success for any kind of advertis- 
ing campaign, it is interesting to 
note that the prize-winning in- 
dustrial campaigns in the DMAA 
competition also were successful 
in accomplishing their advertis- 
ing objectives. 

One of the top prize winners 
has already been the subject of a 
special feature in IM. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. won an award for 
“creating more effective personal 
sales contacts” with its unique 
seven-piece mailing of a minia- 
ture electric motor. This cam- 
paign was described in “Piece- 
meal promotion adds up to 
impact,” page 40, August IM. 











and impact. Definite evidence that 
the campaign got through to the 
audience for which it was intended 
was shown through a readership sur- 
vey made by an independent research 
firm. Based on 50 personal inter- 
views, the campaign won an average 
recall of 78%. 


GETS RESULTS 





Direct mail piece 
carries prospects’ 
ads to prospects 


= Here’s an unusual formula for 
getting direct mail results — send 
the prospect a copy of his ad at- 
tached to your mailer. 

It works. Here’s what one pros- 
pect wrote to the company using 
this approach: 

“Yours is a unique idea for obtain- 
ing business and we feel that some- 
one with such a keen eye for busi- 
ness should at least have the 
opportunity to furnish us with a 
quotation.” 

North Shore Nameplate, Inc., 
Bayside, N. Y., is the company. 
North Shore’s unusual mailer is a 
four-page folder with a picture of 
president E. T. Turney, Jr., on the 
front cover. Mr. Turney is in the 
process of clipping an ad out of a 
business paper. 

Copy above the picture says: 
“When I read about your product 
I started to wonder if . .” It con- 
tinues on the inside of the folder: 
“" . you can reduce costs with our 
Therma-Cal color anodized and 
etched aluminum foil name plates.” 

On the other inside fold the pros- 
pect’s ad is attached with cello- 
phane tape. Under the ad is a de- 
tachable business reply card. 

Mr. Turney says the key to the 
mailer’s pulling power apparently is 
the tipped-in ad, which seems to 
arouse the prospect’s interest and 
make him read the whole mail piece 
and send in the business reply card. 

But use of the ad merely as a 
gimmick “would be fatal,” he says. 
The company makes sure all prod- 
ucts in the ads that are used show 
either a riveted metal nameplate, a 
decal or a printed label, which 
would point out the advertiser as a 
prospect for North Shore’s name- 
plates. 
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An experienced member of the 
company’s sales staff checks ads to 
pick out those of real prospects. A 
clerk handles clipping and mailing 
details. 

Mr. Turney figures the campaign 
is costing him about five cents per 
unit for labor, clipping and _ list 
keeping. This doesn’t count printing 
and mailing costs. 

The mailer is addressed simply to 
“The Top Man.” And, reports the 
company: “It gets there. Nine times 
out of ten the chief executive is 
amused or intrigued enough to see 
that it gets to the right party if 
he himself is not directly involved.” 

Mr. Turney says he has been 
shown a memo from one such “Top 
Man” who told a_ subordinate: 
“Look into this.” 

He says the unusual direct mail 
campaign developed naturally be- 
cause nameplates are large volume, 
low cost items which “require an 
amount of shoe leather few sales- 
men are willing to expend.” He 
says ferreting out sales leads by 
looking for ads on products with 
riveted nameplates led to the idea 
for the mail piece. 

The piece was produced for 
North Shore by its agency, Herbert 
Lindauer Associates, New York. 


19 ‘invisible’ men 
put across sales point 


A sheet of transparent red plastic 
effectively makes a major sales 
point in a booklet promoting Ma- 
chinery, New York, as an advertis- 
ing medium. 

The plastic makes men invisible. 

As you open the booklet you see, 
through the plastic sheet, small pic- 
tures of 13 men scattered about a 
page. They are ‘identified as auto- 
mobile company executives who are 
accessible to salesmen. 

When the plastic sheet is re- 
moved, 19 other men join the 13 
on the page. These, copy explains, 
are executives at the auto plant who 
are not accessible to salesmen (but 
who can be reached by advertising 
in Machinery.) 

The trick is that pictures of the 
13. “accessible” executives are 
printed in black and are visible 
through the plastic, while the other 
19 are printed in light orange, which 
is filtered out by the red plastic. 

Continued on page 102 
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with these HAND-OPERATED 


PLASTICO 


PUNCHING & BINDING UNITS 









Model 24 
Punching Unit 
Precision-punches pages fast and easy 


with powerful SHEARING ACTION! Just insert cover and pages | 


- + pull lever . . it's PLASTICO-BOUND! i 


. a ar ae 

Imagine 
being able to produce genuine PLASTICO-bound booklets, 
catalogs, etc. — right in your own office! Single copies. . . 
dozens... hundreds — these two handy machines will give 
your literature extra prestige and selling power by adding 
colorful PLASTICO Bindings. Rugged, compact, and easy to 
use, PLASTICO hand-operated units are “at home” in every 
office or business — pay for themselves in savings of time and 
binding costs. 


FRE Colorful 8-page booklet tells you how to get more out of your printed literature. 
Fill out and mail this coupon TODAY! 


ee PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 3 


Originators of Plastic Binding in America 
732 Sherman St., Cae 5, Il. ©@ 15 West 24th St., New York 10, N. Y 







PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION ; 
Dept. IM 732 Sherman St., Chicago, 5 Illinois } 


Please rush FREE BOOKLET giving me full information about 
the new PLASTICO Hand-Operated Punching and Binding 
Units for office use. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 101 


Bulletin series for handbook 
is built on user survey 


Before coming out with its new 
handbook, to be made up of a con- 
tinuing series of technical bulletins, 
Georgia Kaolin Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
surveyed users of its product to find 
what they would want in the pro- 
jected handbook. 

GK’s product is kaolin, a mineral 
used in a wide variety of industries 
including paper-making, plastics 
and ceramics. The new handbook’s 
purpose is to promote the company 
by giving kaolin users technical in- 
formation that will be of help to 
them in their manufacturing meth- 
ods. 

The handbook was prepared by 
Technical Marketing Associates, 
Concord, Mass. TMA sent compre- 
hensive questionnaires to 2,000 per- 
sons concerned with the technology 
and use of kaolin. Using answers 
from the questionnaires, TMA de- 
termined what subjects to cover in 
the handbook’s bulletins, and it also 
built up a mailing list by asking 





& 


Helpful promotion . . Scene from Eastman film shows how to insert several mail 
pieces in envelope efficiently. The film, a valuable training aid to companies that 
borrow it, promotes Eastman products by being an example of their use. 


persons surveyed to list associates 
who would like to receive the hand- 


book. 





Long range 


. « Handbook cover is embossed leatherette with 


looseleaf binding. Bulletin series will continue indefinitely, 
giving GK years of promotion through service to kaolin users. 
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Makes a training film to sell 
industry on training films 


To sell industry and business on 
making more training films, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has made a training film. 

The 15-minute sound and color 
film is called “You’re on the Team.” 
It’s aimed at mailing department 
employes in any company, and it 
tells them how they contribute to 
the company’s over-all sales and 
advertising. It also shows how such 
employes can develop good work 
habits and teamwork. 

The film is available on free loan 
from _ KEastman’s Non-Theatrical 
Films Div., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Old story promotes modern 
welding processes, materials 


A booklet that goes back seven | 


centuries is promoting products and 
services of Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Corp., Flushing, N. Y. 

The two-color, illustrated booklet 
starts out with an account of the 
first crude welding process, devel- 
oped in the 13th century. It passes 
swiftly through the centuries to the 
development of modern welding 
methods. 
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The booklet is entitled “The Fight 
Against Fahrenheit,” spotlighting the 
paradox of welding—that at first the 
problem was to get metal hot 
enough to weld and that later it be- 
came a problem of achieving welds 
without damaging the base metals 
with excessive heat. 

The booklet tells how Eutectic has 
licked this latter problem by de- 
veloping low heat welding processes 
and how the U. S. patent system 
has enabled the company to con- 
tinue its research and development. 

The booklet is distributed as a 


‘sales aid to the company’s 350 dis- 


trict engineers. 


One address does work of two 


in glass company mailer 


A clever die-cut mailer makes it 
easy for a prospect to show inter- 
est in Lancaster Lens Co.’s products. 
All he has to do is make a few 
Xs and sign his name. 

The Lancaster, O.. company 
wanted to do three things with its 
mail piece: (1) publicize the com- 
pany’s products, services and pro- 
duction facilities; (2) offer a free 
catalog; (3) develop sales leads. 

The piece that performed these 
tasks was a folded self-mailer, with 
a rectangle cut into its outside fold 
so that the prospect-company’s 
name and address actually was 
printed on an inside fold. 

This inside fold is a business 
reply card which has several check- 
off items that the prospect can use 
to tell how he might use Lancaster 
products or to ask for the catalog 
or for a salesman to call. The reply 
card also has space for the prospect 
to write his name and title above 
the already-printed company name 
and address. 

The other folds of the mailer tell 
what the company makes and how 
those products and the design and 
production facilities that make them 
possible can benefit the prospect. 

The mailer was prepared by the 
company’s agency, Howard Swink 
Advertising Agency, Marion, O. 
Gene Poling, Swink account execu- 
tive, says the mailer “is producing 
excellent results because the quality 
of the returns require very little 
screening. Not only do we get the 
name of the right man to contact, 
but also their exact interest in glass 
and how they intend to use it.” 





THE MEN WHO 


MANAGE AIRPOWER 


reap AIR FORCE 


Not to find out about this year’s 
contracts—or 1957’s budget. They 
know about those things long before 


you and IJ hear a word. 


In AIR FORCE they read—and 
write—and argue—about the con- 
cepts, the weapons, the strategies and 
the missions that will shape the de- 
signs, the research, the contracts of 
1960 and the next ten years. 

In AIR FORCE, their professional 
magazine, they’re suggesting, sketch- 
ing, building the shared understand- 
ing, the common rationale of the Air 
Force that they—and today’s second 
lieutenants, their heirs—will be oper- 
ating in 1965. 

Curiously enough, more than 10,000 
executives in aviation industry read 
AIR FORCE too—for the same 
reasons, as near as we can figure out. 
Their planning and scheduling and 
profits depend on knowing which way 
airpower is going to go—so they keep 
in touch with the men who manage 
airpower in the simplest, most effec- 
tive way—by reading Air Force. 


IF YOU WANT TO REACH 
THE MEN WHO 

MAN AGE AIRPOWER 
YOU NEED ONLY 
REMEMBER— 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN AIRPOWER 








Sanford A. Wolf, Advertising Director — 18 East 41st Street, New York, N.Y., MUrray Hill 5-7635 





Urben Farley & Company, 120 $. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill., Financial 6-3074 











Hugh K. Myers, Manager, 685 S. Carondelet Street, Los Angeles, Calif., DUnkirk 2-6858 
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NEWSLESS NEWSHOUNDS? 





Six tips on the 
care and feeding 
of plant reporters 


= From time to time in this depart- 
ment mention has been made of the 
low man on the communications 
totem pole—the employe publica- 
tion plant reporter. For years he 
has been derided, sympathized with 
and tolerated with amusement. At 
long last, however, there are signs 
that the employe reporter is coming 
to be recognized for what he is: a 
potentially effective and dependable 
mirror of mass employe attitude. 

Over the years many companies 
have carried out well organized 
programs built around plant re- 
porters, whose news-gathering stint 
the companies have felt should go 
neither unrecognized nor unre- 
warded. Caterpillar Tractor, Mon- 
santo Chemical, Socony Mobil, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass—these are 
only a few of the companies which 
long ago put the plant reporter in 
proper perspective. 

In several multiple-plant com- 
panies, each plant has its individual 
paper and its own editor. These edi- 
tors are the multiple-plant counter- 
parts of the single plant corre- 
spondent. One of the better programs 
of editor conferencing is well in 
motion at Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Recently twenty editors 
and personnel men from the com- 
pany, representing locations in six 
states and most of the company’s 
20 plant publications, met with the 
headquarters publications section 
staff at the company’s Sylvania 
Club at Emporium, Penna. 


Workshops, too . . The conference, 
led by Robert H. Richelson, editor 
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of employe publications at New York 
headquarters, covered such topics 
as layout, photography, methods of 
printing and correct use of type. At 
the editors’ workshop - sessions, 
various issues of each plant’s pub- 
lication were analyzed and criti- 
cized on the basis of their editorial 
balance, appearance, and correct 
handling of budget. 

As in previous years, the Sylvania 
plant publications trophy will be 
awarded to the plant publication 
judged best by an impartial jury. 
Caterpillar, mentioned earlier in 
this article, awards an engraved 
plaque to the “master reporter” for 
the year. 

Sylvania, like several other com- 
panies, issues a plant publications 
kit, built upon the expressed desires 
of the various editors. The editors 


Newshounds . 


indicate to headquarters what type 
of material they would like the kit 
to contain, and the material is as- 
sembled on that basis. At this year’s 
conference, the need was voiced for 
a plant bulletin board kit. This will 
be developed at headquarters so 
that the plant editors interested in 
building local-level bulletin board 
programs will have helpful guid- 
ance. 

The framework of the Sylvania 
editors’ program may be readily ac- 
commodated to a single plant, or to 
a small multiple-plant operation. 
The objective is to get the reporting 
staff—whether the people are edi- 
tors in charge of their own papers 
or correspondents 
“beats” —organized, enthusiastic, 
and consistent in their performance 
of their duties. 

One of the more popular devices 
for bettering reporter or plant edi- 
tor relations is the so-called re- 
porter’s handbook. Many companies 
issue them; some are vague beyond 
value, others so confining in their 
editorial restrictions that they dis- 
courage reporter participation. 
Within the past few weeks Camp- 
bell Soup Co. at Camden, N. J., has 
issued a plastic bound reporter’s 
manual of high interest and practi- 
cal value. Any editor plotting a 

Continued on page 105 


. Editors of Sylvania Products plant papers arrive at Sylvania Club, 


Emporium, Penna., for annual plant editors’ conference. 





with news ./ 





“A new concept in nylon fiber is the latest example of product diversifi- 
cation at Allied Chemical. As one of America’s newest synthetic fibers, Caprolan 
is so versatile that it will play important roles in both industrial and consumer 
apparel fields. Capro/an is an outstanding example not only of diversification, 

’ but also of corporate integration: five Allied divisions are contributing raw 
materials to its production, three divisions market resulting products. 

“Over the years, such product diversification and process integration 
have become the watchword here at Allied. But our progress today and our 
growth tomorrow both depend on people. 

FRED J. EMMERICH “One of the most important things, in my opinion, that these people all 

President, have in common is their need to keep abreast of developments and techno- 
: areeatetees logical advances in their individual fields of activity, and in related areas as 
well. Business and technical publications are a tremendous help here in our 
efforts to satisfy consumer demands for new and better products.” 


& Dye Corporation 


At Allied, 1,648 Key People 


Subscribe to One or More 


McGraw-Hill Ma gaz es 


In every company—large or small—the people who pioneer and produce 
are the kind of people you'll find subscribing to McGraw-Hill magazines. 
To help them in their jobs, McGraw-Hill publishes 34 magazines in 16 spe- 
cialized fields. Each of these is edited with but one purpose in view—to help 
each reader do his own specific job better... faster... easier. 


That is why these magazines are bought by more than a million key people 
in business and industry. They are the people who specify and buy—the 
people your salesmen must reach in their face-to-face selling. Collectively, 
they make up a market controlling billions in industrial buying power. To 
reach these prime prospects quickly, to build and maintain their preference 
for the products and services you sell, the lowest-cost means available to 
you is advertising in the McGraw-Hill magazines they read. 





From Chemicals to Clothing: Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation’s new Hopewell 
and Chesterfield plants produce raw materials and finished spun fibers of 
Caprolan, deep-dye tensile nylon. The operation of the Hopewell plant (on 
the preceding page) is guided from the master control room shown behind 
the lighted window at the lower right corner. 




















MM MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS 
Mi MORE SALES TIME HERE 


Your advertising teams with your salesmen 


to make every call more productive 


A signed order is the product of the specialized 
skills and over-the-desk selling of your sales 
force. But behind every signed order are nu- 
merous sales contacts with the many men who 
take part in the final decision to buy. Each of 
them is a sales prospect. Yet many of them 
your salesmen never get to see. 

When you mechanize your selling through 
the use of Business Publication Advertising, 
you take many of the steps to the ultimate sale 
—and take them faster and more economically. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


You tell all your prospects what your product 
or service can do for them. You save time for 
your salesmen by relieving them of many of the 
preliminary steps along the way to a firm order. 
Then they are free to concentrate more of their 
time in discussing product applications and in 
closing sales. Every call they make gains in pro- 
ductive minutes—and you help keep the favor- 
able “‘selling climate’ before and between calls 
that leads to future sales. 
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manual of his own will find several 
good assists in the Campbell hand- 
book, produced by G. E. (Gabe) 
Danch. 


What is news? . . The basic pur- 
pose of such a manual, after the 
enthusiasm and interest of the re- 
porter have been charged, is to get 
a reporter to understand what news 
actually is. Few know, yet it is the 
fault of their superiors that they 
don’t. Editor Danch has defined 
news slowly and painstakingly, and 
he contributes an important plus 
with a section devoted to twelve 
possible story angles for the re- 
porters’ own departments. 

Picture-taking has become an im- 
portant phase of plant reporting in 
recent years. The day of the blurred 
snapshot, uninteresting and gen- 
erally unidentified, is passing. Like 
several others, Mr. Danch has given 
considerable space in his manual to 
pictures—what to take and what to 
avoid, and how. 

The plant reporter newsletter is 
growing widely in popularity. This 
is the tipsheet (usually monthly) 
issued by headquarters editors to 
reporters or plant editors. Its pur- 
pose is to keep the recipient on the 
beam news-wise, to alert him to 
story possibilities, to preview com- 
ing issues, and to accord a little 
friendly recognition to the assorted 
newshounds who might be chafing 
a bit under the journalistic leash. 
The virtue of the newsletter, in ad- 
dition to its obvious economy, is 
that it is current and continuous. 
The handbook is a one-shot device, 
subject to change perhaps only once 
every four or five years. 


Know the ground rules . . These 
are generally conceded to be the 
ground rules for proper structuring 
of a plant reporter staff, based on 
sound and accepted practices in the 
craft: 


1. Select plant reporters with care. 
The foreman’s choice may be the 
foreman’s favorite, but he may turn 
out to be a dud on the news front. 
Industrial editors like to have a 
hand in reporter selection, and they 
should. 


2. Train the reporter. The loose | 
directive, “Get us news and pictures | 
of yourself and friends,” generally | 


boomerangs. If a machine operator 
must be trained in his job, so must 


a plant reporter. He’s got to be told | 
what he’s supposed to do, patiently | 


and in detail. 


3. Encourage the reporter. By any 
standards he’s a lonely craftsman | 
with a thick hide. Give him a pat on | 


the back as often as possible; cor- 
rect rather than ridicule. He’s doing 
the editor a favor, and he doesn’t 
object to being reminded of it once 
in a while. 


4. Provide some tangible recogni- 
tion. The more progressive com- 
panies hold annual reporters’ ban- 
quets, with someone from executive 
management doing the saluting. 
Awards and citations, souvenirs for 
service—these are rewards to be 
considered. 


5. If a reporter doesn’t deliver, un- 
load him. Editors—and companies 
too—are often loath to relieve a re- 
porter for reasons of non-perform- 
ance. But a newsless newshound 
creates frictions and _ discontent 
within his own department; he is 


held responsible for the failure of | 


his department’s news to be re- 
ported. When that happens, the 
typical shop employe begins to lose 
interest in the publication and 


transfers his animosity from the re- | 


porter to the editor. 


6. Hold meetings with reasonable 
frequency. The handbook and 


newsletter are both effective, but | 
are no stand-in for personal con- | 


tact. However difficult it may be to 
arrange, the editor should schedule 


fairly frequent meetings with his | 


people. It boosts morale, heightens 
interest, encourages 
and gives the reporter a sounding 
board for questions and gripes. 
There is strong evidence that the 


new role of the plant reporter is | 


coming in for warmer top-level 


recognition. As a group the report- | 
ers can provide an accurate re- | 
flection of employe sentiment; they | 
can canvass for reactions to policies | 


and projected programs. They can 
give dependable, prompt, off-the- 
cuff opinions. In short, the plant 
reporter is quite a valuable guy. 
Don’t push him around. » 








cooperation, | 





FOR ADVE RTISING 






IMPRESSION POWER THAT... # 
* sparks progressive railroading. ‘ 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 

* has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 

to key railroad men. Modern 
Railroads is now verified. 

* averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- § 

ship of over 100,000 key railroad @ 

men. ; 


* provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


* employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- § 
torial readership research. 


* supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


* is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than } 
in the weekly railroad magazine— § 
and more dollars than in the &@ 
three other monthly railway publi- 3 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN NIBP 
per 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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use the design 


publication 





to help you sell 
the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
... less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 





47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 


The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a measure of the value 
to them of the services rendered to product designers. PD&D was 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth ever since 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements— tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial. 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units to protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 
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that was designed 





described — illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it— including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 





aT & 84 ® 535i 52 53. 54 55 


Reader response, measured by the average number of inquiries 
received per month — 5.18 per inquirer 








red numbers 
indicate 

inquiries cleared 
through PD&D 








Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 

216 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 8-3493 
representatives: 

New England «+ Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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= At one time or another, I 
imagine most industrial advertising 
men have run into what I call 
“engineer” trouble. Although this 
difficulty can be encountered in 
many areas of industrial advertis- 
ing and promotion, I run into it 
most frequently when I’m preparing 
technical bulletins or manuals. The 
problem, as you have probably 
guessed by now is to get the in- 
formation from the engineers, when 
you want it. 

It isn’t that they’re trying to 
hoard their information. Far from 
it. But there is a definite reluctance 
for them to say, “This is it.” In- 
stead, they want to give you the in- 
formation, in three or four weeks, 
just as soon as they’ve made some 
sort of design change. Usually these 
design changes are relatively minor, 
and do not constitute a good rea- 
son for delaying the publication of 
the bulletin. 

I suppose it is the nature of the 
brutes to want everything so-so . 
if they weren’t that way, they'd 
probably be poor engineers. But a 
series of delays to permit this 
change, that addition and this de- 
letion soon runs from weeks into 
months and the bulletin is, in my 





“Don’t print it, yet; wait till we 
change that third bolt .. .” 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


opinion, unduly delayed. How do 
others cope with this problem? . . 
Advertising Manager 


What to do about 
‘engineer trouble’ 


= Rejoice, my friend .. you are 
not alone. Practically every indus- 
trial advertising man I know has 
at one time or another spun great 


by BOB AITCHISON 


| 
| 
} 


tales of sorrow relating to what | 


you call “engineer” trouble. 

As you well know, it is difficult, 
for many engineers to accept the 
idea that you should print some- 


thing today that will not be com- | 
pletely up-to-date next week or | 


next month. And, as you say, they 


want you to wait for weeks, per- | 
haps months pending many minor | 
and relatively unimportant changes, | 


alterations, additions and deletions. 

The problem, of course to whether 
(1) you want to wait eight months, 
ten months, a year, or perhaps a 


year and a half for something that | 
is 100% perfect, or (2) you and | 
your company are willing to accept | 
something that is 95%, or perhaps | 


97 or 98% perfect . 
it in a fraction of the time. 

Because most bulletins are sales 
tools, your management wants them 
published and distributed quickly, 
and is not interested in waiting 
an indefinite period of time. 


. if you can get | 


These suggestions may be help- | 


ful: 


1. If direct contact with your en- 
gineers does not prove successful, 
turn to top management. A “re- 
quest” memo from the right person 
will work wonders. 
should set a definite deadline 
and specifically state that changes, 
additions and deletions not received 
or available by a certain date must 
wait until the next printing of the 
bulletin. 
Additional urgency can be in- 
Continued on page 108 






How to rope orders from process plants in 
the Lone Star State. 

Big state. Big expansion in chemical and 
process industries. Big sales potential for 
manufacturers of equipment, materials of 
construction, firms that specialize in engi- 
neering services...if your brand is known 
and specified. Chemical Engineering Catalog 
is the big basic reference source that en- 
ables manufacturers to develop their inside 
plant acquaintance with hundreds of techni- 
cal Texans. 





Here are some examples of typical CEC plant 
coverage that practically guarantees much 
more than just a nodding acquaintance 
when specifying time rolls around. In Texas, 
761 copies of CEC are placed in 550 plants, 
such as: 
62 food plants 
152 chemical plants 
30 cement, lime & 
rock products plants 
30 oil, fat & soap operations 
133 petroleum refineries 














Backstop for business everywhere 
Whatever you sell — wherever you sell — 
22,000 copies of CEC are strategically placed 
inside 15,000 top-rated process plants 
throughout the country to help bring busi- 
ness your way. 





| Complete facts available 


The memo | 





Ask our District Manager for all of the facts 
about CEC use as an effective marketing 
tool to backstop your advertising-selling. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. 
Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 
selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each 
OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 
serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the 
important buying level. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW . . . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
. . « 56 more exclusive advertisers . . . and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. 

THE MILK DEALER . . . 136 more advertisers . . . 99 more 
exclusive advertisers . . . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. : 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG .... An invaluable 


annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 
plant buyers for 28 years. 


Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 
for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 


BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. Fifth «St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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PROBLEMS. . 
continued from p. 107 


jected into the situation by letting 
your engineers know that the bul- 
letin is being offered in ads and 
“new literature releases” which 
will be published at an early date. 

All of this, of course, must be 
done diplomatically . . however the 
blessings of, and a word or two 
from someone in high authority will 
help solve your problem. 


2. If at all possible, hire writers 
with engineering degrees. Because 
they can understand a given situ- 
ation much more quickly than the 
average non-engineer, they can ob- 
tain the necessary information fas- 
ter . . thus conserving the time of 
your engineers. This can result in 
the saving of dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds of engineering man-hours 
per year. With the current shortage 
of engineers, this is a definite ad- 
vantage .. not to mention the 
money saved. And your engineers 
will, consciously or unconsciously, 
accept another engineer much more 
readily than a writer without an 
engineering degree. 


3. Consider using the “temporary 
bulletin.” As its name implies it’s a 
fill-in bulletin, quickly prepared to 
give the salesmen at least some sort 
of sales tool while the “permanent 
bulletin” is being prepared. 

Usually it’s a black-and-white 
affair, perhaps Vari-typed and 
planographed. It'll use only the ma- 
terial that is readily available. If 
installation or application photos 
aren’t available, you simply take a 
picture of your product right in 
your own plant. Simple and “quick” 
art, sketches or drawings are used. 

Your “temporary bulletin” may 
be quite brief . . in some cases only 
one or two pages. It'll be far from 
complete. But, your salesmen will 
have a selling help quickly. And 
this may be vital in the case of a 
new product, particularly if your 
competition is already or soon-to- 
be on the market with a similar 
product. 

Obviously, your “temporary bul- 
letin” is relatively inexpensive, and 
can be taken out of circulation just 
as soon as your “permanent bul- 
letin” is ready. = 





TOP COVERAGE 


American Lumberman ... it 
reaches more lumber dealers 
than any other businesspaper 


19,817 (78.12% of American Lumberman’s 25.368 
retail dealer subscriptions) go to separate lumber 
and building material retail outlets—more coverage 
of such outlets than any other businesspaper. 


ERICAN | 
AvumperMan | 
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omit nore more subscriptions among retail lumber dealers: 25,368* 
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Industrialists tell how they decide 
on distribution of new product 


When you introduce a new product, how do you decide on the method of distribution? 
What factors determine whether you sell it directly through salesmen, or through dis- 
tributors (and if so, what kind of distributors) or through manufacturers’ agents? Those 
questions were put to presidents and vice-presidents of a variety of companies selling 
to industry. Replies showed that, for some companies. the current distribution system is 
a dominant factor in deciding whether to introduce a new product; that is, a new prod- 
uct will not be introduced unless it can be sold through the company’s present distribu- 
tion channels. At other companies, different distribution methods are used for different 





items in the line. 


The executives’ replies, which were as varied as their products and markets, appear 


below: 





Stee” warehouses selected 
to sell specialty item; 
exploit small potential 


By H. R. Wood 
President 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 





# In introducing our AW Algrip 
we were faced with a type of sales 
problem that our company had nev- 
er faced before. 

Algrip is an abrasive impregnated 
rolled steel floor plate which is con- 
siderably more expensive to pro- 
duce than other types of floor plate, 
and which has unique non-skid 
properties which make it particu- 
larly suitable for use in hazardous 
areas where the floor might be cov- 
ered with oil or some other sub- 
stance which would make other 
types of flooring extremely hazard- 
ous. No similar steel product had 
ever been marketed until Algrip 
was introduced five years ago. 
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We knew we had a good product. 
It was developed by research with- 
in our own company, and it is 
patented so we knew that we would 
be the only producer. 

The market potential for the 
product is extremely small in com- 
parison to the tonnage outlets avail- 
able for the other products we 
make. We felt certain that the total 
market potential for Algrip was 
such that it would never amount to 
even as much as 1% of our total 
sales volume. 

The potential number of cus- 
tomers for Algrip is very numerous, 
and for the most part the prospects 
of repeat sales are not great. This 
difficulty is compounded by the fact 
that these potential customers are, 
for the most part, people on whom 
our sales department would not 
normally call. This difficulty was 
doubly compounded by the fact that 
we had a product which had to 
be sold through safety engineers, 
architects, construction engineers 
and similar people rather than 
through normal contact with the 
customer’s purchasing department. 

In view of these circumstances, 





we decided that a three-prong at- 
tack on the problem would be the 
best approach. This consisted of (1) 
the division of the country into dis- 
tricts each of which was assigned 
to an exclusive distributor, (2) an 
advertising campaign in appropriate 
business publications directed to- 
ward safety engineers and others 
who would be especially interested 
in the product, and (3) the setting 
up of a home office staff of two 
sales engineers to promote the 
product. 

We selected an outstanding steel 
warehouse in each district and ar- 
ranged for the warehouse to carry 
a stock of the product. The reason 
the warehouses were chosen as dis- 
tributors was because their sales 
forces are large in number and are 
accustomed to calling on the many 
small accounts which would not 
normally be contacted by our own 
sales department. Also, warehouse 
salesmen are accustomed to selling 
specialty products and call on the 
type of individuals within each 
company that we felt had to be 
reached. 

The advertising program did not 
present any great difficulties al- 
though it did take several years to 
find the proper niche for the prod- 
uct and to concentrate our pro- 
gram on the publications covering 
the proper fields. 

The two home office sales engi- 
neers spend their time contacting 
architects, safety engineers, con- 
struction engineers and similar per- 
sons to make sure that they are 
aware of the existence of Algrip 
before specifications are written. 
These sales engineers also attend 
various safety conventions and set 
up exhibits to promote the product. 
In addition, it is their job to keep 
the various distributors informed 
of specific new applications which 
are found for Algrip. 

For example, a large newspaper 
built a new press room and used 
Algrip. This information was dis- 
tributed to the various sales- 
men with the result that most 
similar installations since have also 
been sold on the product. There are 
now 49 press rooms floored with 
Algrip in the United States and 
three more are under construction. 

In the five years since the prod- 
uct was originally introduced, our 

Continued on page 112 
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Send for your copy of 


CHEMICAL FROCESEING’s | annwAL 


Audit of Known Readership 








Chemical Processing’s 8th Annual 
Audit of Known Readership 


... the largest unduplicated sample of KNOWN 
READERS of a chemical processing magazine... 


13,200 INDIVIDUALS 
... STUDIED OVER AN 
8 YEAR PERIOD... 










HERE IS DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF READERSHIP 


.++ WHAT FOLKS PROVE THEY READ 
eel 





Based on actual reader response, this readership study 
is not affected by human fallibilities, momentary forget- 
fulness, name confusion, ‘‘ego-appeals’’, inconsistencies, 


etc. Here’s real proof of readership. 








Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
NEW YORK / CLEVELAND / DETROIT / PHILADELPHIA / PITTSBURGH / ST. LOUIS 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein—Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing / Food Processing / Food Business / Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Sea 
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sales have shown a nice increase 
each year. We feel that our method 
of handling the product has worked 
out very satisfactorily and that a 
continuation of the sales effort along 
these lines will result in a contin- 
ued increase in sales. 


Avoids new products not easily 
stocked by distributors 


By John F. Spaulding 
Vice-President & 
General Sales 
Manager 

Black & Decker 

Mfg. Co. 

Towson, Md. 





= Actually, we do not have the 
problem of deciding whether we 
shall sell a new product through 
salesmen, through distributors, or 
through manufacturers’ agents — 
as we have a company policy of 
selling our portable electric tools 
through recognized distributors and 
wholesalers. This was one of the 
basic policies established when we 
first started manufacturing portable 
electric tools. It is one that we have 
adhered to religiously over the 
years. 

However, in deciding how best to 

distribute a new product, we have 
found that there are about three 
basic questions that we must an- 
swer in arriving at our final de- 
cision: 
1. “Who is the ultimate user of this 
product; in what general category 
or categories do we find him?” Part 
of this same question is to survey 
that category of users and establish 
how many of them would be good 
potential prospects. 


2. After we have arrived at some 
factual information that enables us 
to come to some conclusions in this 
regard, we then ask: “From what 
type of outlet does this customer or 
do these users buy a product of this 
nature?” For example, would it be 
the hardware store, the farm im- 
plement store, the automotive dis- 
tributor, the sheet metal distributor, 
the industrial supply distributor, the 
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plumbing supply distributor, the 
electrical supply distributor, etc? 


3. “Is this product one that would 
and could be sold to our distribu- 
tion, and in turn, to the user, with- 
out any demonstration or with 
limited demonstration, or are dem- 
onstrations needed in _ practically 
every call before a sale would be 
made?” If the product is one that 
would require specialty selling on 
the part of our sales force — or our 
distribution’s sales force — on prac- 
tically every call, then we would 
weigh its potential returns with ex- 
treme caution. The nature of our 
business is to sell stock merchandise 
and the training and experience 
that our distributors’ sales force, as 
well as our own sales force, has ex- 
perienced in the past years, has 
been pointed almost entirely in this 
direction. 

Since we are dedicated to a policy 
of selling through distributors or 
wholesalers, we usually have not 
added to our line of products any 
that would not be profitable for 
them to stock and merchandise — 
and we have consistently main- 
tained this policy since our entry 
into the portable electric tool in- 
dustry over forty years ago. 


Why Taft-Peirce uses direct 
sales, manufacturers’ agents 


By F. S. Blackall, Jr. 
President & Treasurer 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


= Because of the variations in the 
character of our products, we have 
found it desirable to maintain a 
dual system of distribution, consist- 
ing of a direct sales force, compen- 
sated on a straight salary or salary- 
and-commission basis, and an ex- 
tensive manufacturers’ agency 
force, blanketing the leading indus- 
trial centers of the country. 

We believe that this plan com- 
bines the greater technical effi- 
ciency of direct selling with the 
broader distribution per dollar of 
expense which can be 


achieved through a farflung and 
properly spotted agency force. 

Our direct salesmen act in a dual 
capacity, handling those portions 
of our line which we do not dis- 
tribute through our agents, but also 
serving as a liaison between the 
plant and our agency force. Also, 
they frequently work with our 
agents on important accounts, or in 
situations where special technical 
assistance may be necessary. With 
respect to the latter, incidentally, 
we maintain a number of salaried 
specialists and field service men 
who are available for  trouble- 
shooting, service calls, and special 
technical assistance of unusual 
character. 

Sometimes, under a dual distrib- 
uting plan of this nature, there is 
danger that the agency salesmen 
may lean too heavily on the direct 
man and expect him to do the 
lion’s share of the work. We are 
aware of this danger and endeavor 
steadfastly to avoid it. It is our ob- 
jective to assist our agency sales- 
men in every reasonable way, when 
assistance is really necessary, and to 
educate them and keep them well 
briefed on our line, but not to do 
their work for them. 

The dual arrangement follows 
more or less the pattern of our 
manufacturing operations, which 
are organized into two divisions. 
Our contract service division han- 
dles special order work only, and 
this is always sold on a direct basis 
rather than through agents. Thus 
the customer-contacts on this class 
of business are’ handled exclusively 
by our direct sales force. Our stand- 
ard products division produces our 
proprietary line, which consists 
broadly of (a) gages and inspection 
equipment, including air gages; (b) 
small tools, tool room specialties 
and machine tool accessories, in- 
cluding magnetic chucks; and (c) 
machine tools. 

Of these, the first two categories 
are sold, with minor exceptions, ex- 
clusively through . manufacturers’ 
agents. The latter are permitted, in 
certain instances where it appears 
to us desirable, to work with job- 
bers and mill supply houses and, in 
a few instances, usually in the 
sparser territories where an agency 
arrangement is impracticable, di- 
rect distribution of our small tool 

Continued on page 113 
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Engineering Showcase to Oil and Gas Men Who Specify 


During 1957, refinery-process men will spend $4 mil- 
lion-a-day on a tremendous building and operating 
program...adding 196 new projects to the present 
627 world refineries and 658 domestic gas processing 
or petrochemical plants. The Petroleum Engineer’s 
Twin Power Package* is your shortest, cleanest line 
between copy and sales in this market... The Refining 
Engineer coupled with The Petroleum Engineer for 
Management. For a complex and multi-techniqued 


only PE gives you both specialized and integrated coverage 


*THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER FOR MANAGEMENT ¢ *THE REFINING ENGINEER 
—E PIPELINE ENGINEER @ THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER, DRILLING-PRODUCING 


industry, PE’s four-edition plan is modern, progres- 
sive trade publishing. The reader selects the edition 
covering his phase of operating-buying activities, 
whether specialized or all-industry. You buy culled 
circulation. Ads meet a better refined audience... 
Other advertisers think so, too. The Petroleum Engi- 
neer leads all oil and gas publications in advertising 
pages gained throughout 1956. 


: the Peieoleum 
engineer 
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One or even a few industrial accounts, whether large 
or small, do not make an advertising agency an 
authority on industrial selling. Neither does the mere 
measurement of industrial space in dollars and cents 
indicate an expert's position. It, too, can be based on 
the expenditure of one or two large accounts. 


You are either of an industry (a sort of satelite 
on its perimeter acquiring what understanding will rub 
off) or you are in it, living it day after day. 

You work with its associations. You know its dealers 
and other outlets and their problems. You attend 

the industry conventions and you build up contacts 
that put you inside an industry. 


Our business is INDUSTRY. The years of handling many 
accounts, selling in almost every industrial field 
has given us a knowledge of a wide range of markets 
with their sales and distribution. Constant daily 
living with industrial problems has built our under- 
standing of practically every type of industrial 
sales organization and how to meet their needs with 
advertising. Long years of constant contact has given 
us a familiarity with trade language and has created 
a wealth of contacts of value to our clients. 


The right contacts are important, George. They 
give you the changing thinking that warns of 
changing methods. They produce the information— 
the signs that indicate the need for policy and 
design changes. 


All advertising agencies are not all things to 
all advertising problems. Find the agency that has 
the feel of your business. Choose the organization 
that understands your markets. If yours is an 
industrial advertising problem, we can help. 


Think it over, George! 
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backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


yours 
TH f Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 


a Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 

RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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and gage line through jobbers is 
employed. Our machine tool line is 
distributed through machine tool 
dealers in certain territories and 
through manufacturers’ agents in 
others. 

Every effort is made to instill the 
feeling among our agents and indi- 
rect distributing outlets that they 
are an integral part of our organi- 
zation. In alternate years, they are 
invited to the plant to participate in 
our sales conference, which, for our 
direct salesmen, is an annual affair. 
This, coupled with a continuing and 
vigorous effort to give our agents 
the utmost support and backing at 
all times, has resulted in a sense 
of loyalty and “togetherness” which 
welds our dual system of distribu- 
tion into an unified whole. 

The program has worked out 
very successfully. We have found, 
however, that where a large amount 
of special engineering work is 
necessary on large installations of 
some of our more complex products, 
such as air gages, an increasing 
amount of direct sales effort is 
necessary, including the services of 
field specialists. In these cases, some 
modification of our distributing plan 
has been made, with the full co- 
operation and assent of our agency 
force. 

Generally speaking, the dominant 
technical factor in determining 
whether a product shall be dis- 
tributed directly or through a mid- 
dleman, is the amount of special 
engineering service which is re- 
quired to close the sale. 


Technically skilled distributors 
obviate direct salesmen 


By G. A. Fitzgerald 
Vice-President 
Industrial Sales 
Permacel Tape Corp. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


® Our industrial products range 
from extremely simple tapes used 
for holding, masking, etc. to ex- 
tremely complex electrical tapes 


with a high degree of technical 
background needed to apply them 
correctly in manufacturing proc- 
esses. 

In spite of this, all of our selling 
is done through distributors. Your 
distributor is no longer a purely 
off-the-shelf operator. Distributors 
have, in many cases, developed such 
a high degree of technical special- 
ization, and engineering skill, that 
they are capable of conducting even 
the most difficult technical selling 
operations. 

Backed by headquarters salesmen 
with good technical backgrounds, 
and technical sales specialists in the 
field who are available whenever 
needed, your modern specialized 
distributor can run with the ball as 
far as any technical product is con- 
cerned. 

As you can see from this, the 
problem of choosing between our 
own sales force and distributors is 
never a serious problem as far as 
Permacel Tape Corp. is concerned. 
We learned, years ago, that there 
are specialized distributors avail- 
able to meet any selling need of 
modern industry today. 


New line not suited to dealers, 
so direct sales staff trained 


By Robert A. Olen 
President 
Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co. 
Clintonville, Wis. 





= As a manufacturer of four and 
six-wheel-drive, heavy-duty trucks, 
our company builds vehicles which 
can get in and out of the most 
rugged situations off the highway. 
But — our tests and tests of inde- 
pendent research organizations 
proved that there are decided ad- 
vantages for our trucks on the 
highway, too. 

It therefore seemed feasible for 
us to develop some FWD vehicles 
whose engineering and design were 
specifically for over-the-road trans- 
port of petroleums, freight and 
other commodities. But before in- 
vesting the time and expense in 
such products, we decided to get 
some facts. 


First, we made a market survey 
to determine what size market we 
could reasonably expect for FWD 
transport tractors, designed with our 
patented four-wheel-drive system, 
for pulling semi-trailers. We made 
a determination of the features we 
expected our product to have and 
appraised, in our market survey, 
how those features would be ac- 
cepted by potential buyers of the 
equipment. 

We determined that the market 
was large enough to provide suf- 
ficient volume to warrant our en- 
trance and found we had salable 
features if we began by selling to 
a particular part of the market. 

We decided to concentrate at the 
beginning on five midwestern states 
with our transport tractors designed 
particularly to fit the needs of car- 
riers in that region. We made a 
complete analysis, including names 
of prospective buyers, amount of 
equipment they were using, and 
how they were using it. We looked 
into the problem of how we could 
give service that would be prompt 
and adequate. We thus determined 
location of service points and in- 
ventory required and proceeded to 
the sales problem itself. 

Our market studies showed us 
our current dealers could not sell 
the product for varied reasons.. So 
we recruited and trained a skele- 
ton transport sales staff capable, in 
our judgment, of adequately test- 
ing the program. We worked out a 
selling and financing plan that was 
competitive in cost and terms. Then 
we hand-picked our prospects and 
began. 

We had several criteria of success 
in mind. First, we felt the program 
should produce a set volume of sales 
by the end of three years and, sec- 
ond, that the selling cost should be 
held reasonably low. 

Our goal was key installations but 
we also wanted solid, steady 
growth. We wanted repeat buyers. 
In the first year our progress was 
satisfactory and I now feel confi- 
dent we will reach our original 
goal easily. And another nice thing 
happened to us. By developing this 
particular product line, we found 
other applications for FWD trucks, 
both in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, that we would have lost the 
opportunity to sell if we had not 

Continued on page 114 
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To paraphrase an old saying, “A Magazine is Known by the 
Company it Keeps.” MODERN CASTINGS keeps the best 
company in the foundry industry. 


® It is the only magazine to reach every company (foundry, 
that is) in the United States and Canada. 


® It keeps the best company — the men who have the most 
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influence in buying equipment, supplies and materials. 


® Every salesman calling on foundries will tell you that the 
company he most wants to keep is the 
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We'd like to give you more information 
on how you, too, can keep company 
with the best men in the foundry indus- 
try. Just drop a line to — 


modern 
_cCastings 


published by... 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S SOCIETY 
GOLF and WOLF ROADS, 

DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


* MODERN CASTINGS, May 1956 issue. 
**Foundry Magazine, June 1956 issue. 
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concentrated our efforts in the be- 
ginning. 

Now we hope to expand our ef- 
forts to other areas soon and to 
develop products that will have 
sales features for other ‘road laws 
and conditions. 


Transistor standardization 
may bring sales switch 


By B. K. Wickstrum 
Vice-President 

of Marketing 
Sylvania Electric 
Products 

New York 


= A manufacturing company which 
continually is introducing new prod- 
ucts and components for industrial 
and commercial use finds that each 
new product requires something 
different in method of distribution 
and sales technique. 

Take the transistor — the tiny 
crystal amplifying device that prom- 
ises to bring unprecedented 
growth to the electronics industry. 
The transistor is a relatively new 
and highly technical device. Few 
standards yet have been established 
for transistors, and design changes 
frequently. Therefore, at the pres- 
ent time, sales engineers deal di- 
rectly with the manufacturer who 
uses transistors in his electronic 
equipment. 

In many cases, in order to sell 
transistors, our engineers have to 
design new transistor circuits, or 
redesign previous circuits, for the 
purchaser who is introducing trans- 
istors into his equipment. Also, our 
engineers frequently work closely 
with the engineers of other manu- 
facturers who are supplying other 
components for the purchaser. 

Therefore, it is obvious that 
transistor manufacturers are not yet 
ready to handle product sales 
through distributors, although this 
may come in the future. 

It is impossible to tell at present 
how large the transistor market 
ultimately will be. Scientists and 

Continued on page 120 
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AU ih a cre eee 101 94 1020 1068 (7x10 ad units) - Sn Seca 166 150 1905 1633 
ar Fors) celts ees 71 72 845 py? Control Engineering Ce ae eS i 83 1220 738 
American Aviation ‘(bi-w.) 108 123 1322 1303 Dewy Hecerd (W.) 156 59 696 667 
American Boxmaker® 30 22 310 274 Design News (semi-mo.) —........... 327 276 3206 2783 
American Brewer —.—_._____.... 40 46 472 494 Diesel Power __..- REN en Boe 42 48 587 522 
American Builder ..—_._______... ||152 136. 2107 2021 Diesel Progress (9x12? ............_ 34 43 561 502 
American City - ae 168 163 1860 1740 Distribution Age 78 67 1084 956 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) = 86 103 977 987 Dixie Contractor (w.) — . 145 150 61755 =~ 1862 
American Gas Journal ae $46 §39 362 239 Drilling ce ee 116 «=1377——s «1311 
American Machinist (bi-w.)') §864 §723 5761 5707 Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) Seccetics «EG 180 1871 1861 
American Milk Review‘ 70 66 871 756 Electrical Construction & Mntce. .... 7197 203 1941 1847 
American Paper Merchant® 50 54 503 480 Electrical Engineering 103 76 1070 821 
American Printer —..... 18 18 263 336 Electrical Manufacturing —.~-...... 275 259 2868 2823 
Analytical Chemistry —.... 765 56 653 573 Electrical South 81 60 750 660 
Appliance Manufacturer __ 94 67 838 673 Enecticen West a2 oe 133 116 1066 1023 
Architectural Forum 208 190 2133 2200 Electrical World (w.) 7402 372 4402 4390 
Architectural Record*® Lee |||271 307 3026 2860 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) - 222 151 2196 1468 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 301 293 2972 3057 Electronic Equipment 66 61 796 602 
Aviation Age —__.. 247 195 2482 2043 Electronics : 376 329 4587 4198 
Aviation Week __... 404 348 4350 3777 Engineering & Mining “Journal - 163 169 1907 1795 
Bakers Weekly _. 183 200 2009 2014 Engineering News-Record (w.) —-—-.. 5385 *328 4395 4084 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) eat 133 140 1516 1637 Excavating Engineer __._. earns 48 44 476 442 
Bedding fa 127 120. 997 1020 Factory Management & Mntce. _... 277 278 2809 2693 
Better Roads _ pinks 41 34 452 410 Fibre Containers & ste Sececehala Mills 95 85 1131 1088 
Boxboard Containers _ 64 74 709 741 Finish? Sak LSS 61 58 677 707 
Brewers’ Digest 47 52 517 528 Fire Engineering carer eb 44 59 667 663 
Brick & Clay Record 57 64 681 602 PiGGl OWNOE an es te 148 1606 1505 
Bus Transportation 63 87 668 857 Food Engineering se i a get i 242°: TSE 1515 
Butane-Propane News 92 98 1026 1065 Food Packer ett eee 120 20 348 368 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) - |||*31 24 404 395 Food Processing See 96 89 1043 945 
Ceramic Industry - = 79 60 873 770 Foundry = 219 210 2202 2171 
Chemical & Engineering ‘News (w.) 1305 283 3217 2766 Gas 80 87 1090 1121 
Chemical Engineering 22) Bee 394 3845 3792 Graphic Arts Monthly “(4Ypx6l/p) _ 1234 204 2424 2263 
Chemical Engineering Progress at SOP 91 986 813 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 198 200 2126 2135 
Chemical Processing 220 234 2344 2370 House & Home er OT 188 2276 2245 
Chemical Week eaiens 7310 295 3594 3246 Ice Cream Review .-.. 164 TF 871 901 
Civil Engineering _. i 87 68 803 735 Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 780 90 888 996 
Coal Age : 133 121 1479 1359 Industrial Development (bi-mo.)” §138 28 286 134 
Combustion : 56 56 584 612 Industrial Finishing (41/2x61/2) 79 74 834 789 
arene rs fama — ae — Bee ae Industrial Laboratories —_ 104 104 1065 1071 

onstruction (bi-w wes : : 

Construction Bulletin (w.) - 18994 1170 2639-2380 industry & Power ~ meee - fs fo pe 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) papery le 216 198 2674 2280 samen ining tan al Naa Pr 

Constructioneer (bi-w.) "214-161-2541 _~—«2129 Interiors iOS «105 «12281084 
Construction Equipment 121 107 1440 1215 Iron Age (w.)” 563 “S11 5641 6049 
Construction Methods & Equipment 173 156 1937 1754 fo) eB Cap ae ee Ee? 42 28 492 233 
Construction News Monthly —... 91 87 1120 975 Leather & Shoes (w.) — ‘127 130 1178 1145 
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November pages pages to date 


November pages pages to date 











Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
(8 2 PES aoe non ee ER 50 63 775 717 Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) —_..... 99 112 1207: 12% 
Lumberman -__.... Ce cn es, | || 129 1372 1340 Telephony —_..... Sea IEE pes |S 155. 1957-7748 
Machine Design (bi-w.) - be Ee Se, 245 3022 2737 Texas Contractor (w.) : ee 142 133 1713 #1490 
Machinery® __. SSE gs. | f 286 2844 3083 Tortie, dndusines. —.._._ == §220 149 1666 1505 
Manufacturers Record* Therese 18 20 291 356 Textile World : = Jo 169 1971 2031 
Marine Engineering/The Log pn, - See 95 1168 970 Timberman -_.... cae 99 92 1206 1145 
Mass Transportation --. pects 7 16 167 225 Tool Engineer _......... ace 211. 2791 215 
Materials & Methods __.. —. ee 205 2109 1934 Tooling & Production ce 144 126 =1611 1439 
Mechanical ~quaaemienall Sree ame of | (YA 205 1923 1671 Traffic World (w.) ~ a7 133 1605 1546 
Mechanization 7103 86 931 841 Utilization bese Sat : 730 25 371 «gr 
Metal Finishing — : ; 84 95 900 945 Veneers & Plywood = 28 30 308 288 
Metal Progress __. , . 189 134 1824 1671 Wastes Engineering eee 17 17 240 259 
Metalworking __. ? : 92 83 919 872 Water & Sewage Works = 58 61 793 802 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 74104 597, 1275 1119 Waterways Journal (w.) = S369 96 1188 1070 
Milk Dealer _ . 195 94 1131 1103 Water Works Engineering z 54 57 635 636 
Milk Products Journal 28 28 376 341 Welding Engineer e. 79 62 789 699 
Mill & Factory - 238 219 2442 2307 Western Builder (w.) - . *220 "178 “2556 2058 
Mining Engineering : 38 30 438 352 Western Canner & Packer sf 26 31 419 450 
Mining World : 71 61 921 813 Western Construction 102 88 1180 1006 
Modern Brewery Age : 53 57 670 622 Western Industry : 71 68 766 715 
Modern Industrial Press® 4] 28 426 415 Western Machinery & Steel World® 124 106 1295 1290 
Modern Machine Shop (4}/2x61/2) 282 258 2858 2737 Western Metals ; 84 60 758 673 
Modern Materials Handling 139 120 1594 1279 Wood Worker : 39 45 472 495 
Modern Metals = 82 67 775 735 Woodworking Digest (4!/2x61/2)° 128 130. 1676 1351 
Modern Packaging $515 §492 2375 2145 World Oil 186 183 2455 2362 
Modern Plastics® __.. 215 202 2860 2528 World Petroleum (9x12) 106 103 1028 1016 
Modern Railroads ‘ ; 189 160 1633 1476 se 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 112 110 807 805 Total 28,627 26,660 303,624 283,242 
National Petroleum News 130 122 1664 1539 
National Provisioner (w.) —.. 7135 262 1949 1885 
National Safety News -.. : 62 65 958 870 
New England Construction (bi-w.). 7114 ‘114 1422 1166 November pages pages to date 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) - _ 685 639 6849 6678 Product News Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Oil Forum §36 $52 223 266 Vol é MAE 
Organic Finishing 6 9 96 122 olume figures for product news information publications are 
= : reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . not in standard 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 83 92 1158 1054 7x10" 
Packaging Parade (93/gx12) 92 93 1061 1043 us eon: 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter’ 88 69 774 638 Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 192 188 2048 1952 
Paper Industry : 56 66 580 619 Electrical Equipment : 324 336 3436 3740 
Paper Mill News (w.) "147 150 1419 1428 Industrial Equipment News 884 903 9102 8571 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) *182 172 2014 1827 Industrial Maintenance & 
Petroleum Engineer ee 240 228 2764 2492 Plant eratio 
Petroleum Processing _. 112 98 1110 1058 Jobber Ren ~ pe _— eo “— 
Petroleum Refiner 200-206 22852201 New Equipment Digest 796 721 8422 7758 
Petroleum Week 128 53 859 285 Plastics World : 307 327 «37523412 
AA te Industry en oo ats bp Product Design & Development 436 391 4196 3951 
Se uarry . _ ps pt pa ‘a Transportation Supply News 198 195 2811 2496 
— ph oo wa = Total 3,553 3,311 37,069 34,418 
Power _ a5 rae : 215 197 2160 2154 
Power Engineering : 81 74 861 798 
Practical Builder —...... : 163 200 2278 2237 November es 
Printing Magazine : 72 65 812 797 Trade Group 1956 1958 my 7 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 208 174 2219 1866 
Product Engineering _ _ 1366 341 4109 3812 Air soa seg & Refrigeration 
Production Ss 161 150 1521 1409 News (w.) (10!4x14) 79 115 944 763 
Production Equipment 38 33 395 336 American Artisan 107 108 1377 #1360 
Products Finishing (41/2x61/2) 96 97 1062 1002 American Lumberman & Building 
Progressive Architecture 159 159 1794 1625 Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) - ‘168 156 2187 2158 
Pulp & Paper 128 110 1329 1201 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 165 159 1774 1766 
Purchasing 307 296 3008 2890 Building Supply News 191 186° 2565 2559 
Purchasing News 7 135 112 1354 1114 Chain Store Age . . Administration 
Quick Frozen Foods 83 102 1210 1183 Edition Combinations 35 40 457 397 
Railway Age (w.)” 157 142 2025 1894 Druggist Editions —__. 68 61 946 895 
Railway Freight Traffic 33 31 376 = 341 General Merchandise— 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 79 71 764 810 Variety Store Editions : 73 73 1410 1405 
Railway Purchases & Stores 96 88 1109 1065 Grocery Editions 118 186 1565 1464 
Railway Signaling & Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 50 40 431 390 
Communications __. Pe 36 43 455 444 Cleaning Laundry World 70 64 787 699 
Railway Track & Structures 51 49 575 575 Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
Roads & Streets ; 97. 101 1203 1124 (7x10 ad units)” 52 43. 625. Sze 
Rock Products 134 My - i7z7 464 Department Store Economist 89 90 960 1079 
Rocky Mountain Construction Domestic Engineering = et 145 1838 1774 
(semi-mo.) Sek aks *90 785 1119 1002 Electrical Dealer 27 52. 555 - <.603 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) ae) 33 26 195 182 Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 115 155 1864 1972 
Sa Jounal —...____ 137 111 1363 1216 Electrical Wholesaling - 209. 20) ise 2 ade 
Signal (bi-mo.) __. 48 48 310 242 Farm Equipment Retailing 5 39 48 613 700 
Southern Lumber Journal 55 63 700 685 Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 85 101 1286 1441 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 140 141 1528 1532 Florists’ Review (w.) “7445 ‘361 4087 4073 
Southern Power & Industry 57 54 728 779 Fueloil & Oil Heat 78 92. 1110. 1202 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 279 223 3149 2894 Gas Heat 51 42 577 583 
Steel (w.) - 1547 * 473 5769 5115 Geyer's Dealer Topics 85 92 844 935 
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SGuve Bee Sob 


For 50 Years 


The Valtonal chuthewiy 


This is the time-tested guide book of 
the nonmetallic minerals industries — the 
book that key men at headquarters and 
in the field turn to for information on 
methods and equipment. They rely on 
the HANDBOOK because they see from 
year-to-year that it is undergoing con- 
stant revision to keep it authoritative and 
up-to-date. 
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scecnnesanmcnantoee 
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1907 


The only Technical Reference Book and Buying Guide for the Pit and Quarry Industries 


Here’s why the HANDBOOK 
Sells Better for You: 


Place Your Sales Story in the Editorial Section that Deals 
with Your Product 


* IT’S A REFERENCE MANUAL — When opera- 
tors seek solutions to definite problems they 
see your advertisement or catalog file in the 
editorial section that deals with the same sub- 
ject. 


* IT’S A BUYING GUIDE — The Buyers’ Guide 
section is referred to as a routine matter by 


those in the market for supplies and equipment. 


* IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX — It identifies 
. manufacturer when only the trade name is 
nown. 





* IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX — Cross refer- 
ence to your catalog, insert or advertisement 
inreases sales effectiveness. 


* REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS— 
Distribution of the HANDBOOK is concentrated 
so that almost every copy is placed in the 
hands of a man who either specifies or buys, 
or both. 


Delivers your products story 
all year at ONE low cost 


Closing Date — April 1, 1957 





1. MINERAL RECOVERY—Removal of overburden, 
excavating and loading, dredging and hydraulick- 
ing, drilling, blasting, intraplant transportation. 


2. MINERAL PREPARATION—Crushing, grinding, 
and separating; screening classifying and washing; 
burning, cooling, drying and hydrating; dust 
collection. 

3. MATERIAL HANDLING AND STORAGE—Con- 
veying and elevating, open storage and reclama- 
tion, packing and loading for shipment, closed 
storage. 


4. POWER AND TRANSMISSION—Electrical equip- 
ment, internal combustion engines, power trans- 
mission equipment. 


5. GENERAL INDUSTRY INFORMATION — Plant 
design, portable aggregates plants, premixed 
bituminous aggregates, pumps, welding and hard- 
facing, lubrication, maintenance, safety. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS—Annual statistics of industry. 
List of trade and technical organizations, trade 
names of equipment, index of equipment and 
Buyers’ Guide. 


Modern Format especially suited for Prefiled Catalogs and Inserts 


Your inserts or catalog file gets better visibility in the HANDBOOK. Makes it easier for buyers to get 
complete information about your products. Reduces your selling cost. Compare the cost of distributing 
your catalogs individually against having it prefiled in the HANDBOOK. Your inserts, catalogs, or 
your full page display advertisements are correctly classified in each editorial section that deals with 
the use of your products. 


Put the HANDBOOK on your 1957 schedule now 


PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK 


and PREFILED CATALOG 
431 South Dearborn Street °@ 
PIT AND QUARRY « PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK ¢« CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


Oo R NID AP ROC oO p , Db D OD > 










Chicago 5, Illinois 


November pages pages to date 





November pages pages to date 






































Trade group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Export group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Glass Digest 58 54 638 618 Automotive World (2 editions) —.. 65 64 683 666 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) -.------ 7206 248 3620 3775 Automovil Americano —_- x, 94 92 936 879 
Hardware Retailer —— ~~... 173 139 2114 2144 Caminos y Construccion Pesada 35 22 360 287 
Hatchery & Feed - insioeo eens 47 35 480 414 Embotellador (bi-mo.) 40 42 258 258 
Heating & Air Conditioning Farmaceutico — = 31 30 323 334 

Contractor : 56 72 792 788 Hacienda (2 editions) eck = ae 95 97 1082 1115 
Heating, Plumbing, “Air ‘Conditioning El Hospital — - 15 15 173 176 

News (1144x1114) ~~~ 22 31 320 354 Ingenieria Internacional 
Hosiery & Underwear Review -_... 62 63 719 772 Construccion __. 67 SK 657 574 
Hosiery Industry Weekly _....... 745 81 546 668 Ingenieria Internacional Industria 59 56 629 648 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 7116 106 1642 1621 Management Digest-Latin 
Industrial Distribution 248 228 2425 2257 American Edition —._... 28 17 229 208 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone = $7 110 1528 = 81531 Management Digest- Overseas 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air OR 2s eS m. 36 23 305 272 

Conditioning 57 59 765 749 Petroleo Interamericano _- 96 78 742 617 
Lingerie Merchandising ------.-.... 28 28 411 408 Pharmacy International - 16 17 181 186 
Motor 188 184 1616 1547 Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 16 25 157 157 
Motor Age ——— 83 102 1160 1279 Revista Industrial 17 is 166 143 
Motor Service (434x634) - 427 148 1479 1541 Spanish Oral Hygiene 
NJ (National Jeweler) : 98 — 1254 -- (45/16x7 3/16). — _ c 25 29 272 320 
Office Appliances ——__ 167 167. 1813 —-1871 Textiles Panamericanos 41 38 410 4ll 
Photographic Trade News _-_-_. 69 73 953 895 World Construction enn 25 32 306 208 
Plumbing & Heating Business __..- 95 90 1148 1077 World Mining _....... ‘ f 45 35 622 541 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning —>S ——s So ——- Ss 

Wholesaler _-. fees 45 46 507 466 Total Peet 1B. aS AB IG 12 eee 
Progressive Grocer - —— 129 119° 15841475 The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Southern Automotive Journal —_ 99 104 1219 1154 Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
Southern Building Supplies 65 99 688 633 standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 

Southern Hardware -.------ 73 65 935 889 SIncludes special issue 
Sporting Goods Dealer 136 125 1943 1992 ie ienaiod 
LS pe 27 22 406 44] Two dnsuees 
Variety Store Merchandiser —..... 53 51 855 823 A en biases 
Western Farm Equipment — 38 4) 516 495 Se ees 
Wood Construction & °Five issues 
Building Materialist —— —__ 44 43 560 571 ||[Does not include advertising in special Western section 
Total 5,201 5,214 64,569 63,088 
"Included for the first time this month. 

November pages pages to date ‘American Machinist . . 1955 year to date total includes 586 

Class group 1956 1955 1956 1955 pages in Machine Tool Show issue which did not run in 1956. 
ns : + . 

Advertising Age (w.) (0%x14) 1352 306 3345 2965 coo _—— cP EE Se A) SR A 
Advertising Requirements ____. 67 54 655 562 mm : ae an 
Resin Pool Director 78 79 647 676 Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
Remitiean Sintal 70 70 742 693 ported as pages and the year to date totals include pages in the 
jation Dott 101 95 1027 980 Diesel Engine Catalog, published in June — 100 pages in 1956 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 69 72 879 867 ak Oe pees th From 
Billboard (w.) (10%4x15%) 1402 407 3080 2883 “Finish . . Feb., 1955, issue carried a special 68-page automotive 
Buildings ~ 66 55 459 337 section (including 36 pages of advertising) which was not re- 
Chain Store Age— peated in 1956. 

Fountain Restaurant Combinations 60 59 420 335 “Industrial Development . . Nov., 1956, issue includes 113 pages 
College & University Business — 53 4] 540 474 in the National Site Selection Handbook, a 13th issue published 
Dental Survey ies oem, || 118 1116 1054 for the first time this year. 

Fast Food cee 49 45 690 557 12 . ; : 

Hospital cana 67 58 656 609 yg olen =” date total includes a special 53rd is 

Hotel Monthly 33 39 355 371 Machi ; ; 

Sedestricl Mfarlisting 174 136 1600 1409 achinery .« 31955 year to date total includes Machine Tool 
Show issue (not a 13th issue) which did not run in 1956. 

Inplant Food Management 39 35 391 280 

Journal of the American Medical “Manufacturers Record .. 1956 year to date total includes 

Association (w.) - 456 364 4770 4045 65 pages in the Blue Book Directory, issued in May, 1956 as a 
Medical Economics (41/4x63/,) - 250 232 2126 2140 13th issue, published for the first time in 1956. 

Modern Beauty Shop -.... 87 85 986 891 “Mechanical Engineering . . Nov., 1955, issue ran special section 
Modern Hospital = ie 164 180 1899 1893 on machine tool and power shows, not repeated in 1956. 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) _ “Modern Plastics . . Sept. figures did not include a 13th issue for 

(41%4x63/4) - een 392 371 3523-3514 both years — 547 pages for Sept., 1956, and 487 pages for Sept. 

Nation's Schools — 162 130 1453-1428 1955. These have been added to the year to date totals. 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 104 93 1058 1053 Rail A 1955 ‘ 

ReMeetc Winrerd 38 35 366 345 Railway Age. . year to date total includes 90 pages run 
School Executive — School in three Mechanical Daily Editions, and 1956 year to date total 

Equipment News ____ a 121 133 1279 1328 includes “special” Centennial issue carrying 280 pages of adver- 

What's New in Home Economics me 74 52 668 678 etd 
aes» Lee Cee ‘Textile Industries . . Nov., 1956, figure includes 99 pages in the 
Total _ 3,646 3,340 34,730 32,367 annual New Equipment Parade & Buyers Guide, published for 
the first time this year as a 13th issue. 
“Western Machinery & Steel World . . figures include Buyer's 
Expert qroup “eee ‘ens “ny vat oo Guide Issue, published in July, 1956 and October, 1955. 
*Woodworking Digest . . 1956 year to date total includes 298 
Agricultura de las Americas ___ 43 44 476 44] pages run in Hitchcock’s Woodworking Directory. 
American Automobile — 79 82 769 746 “Contractor . . Sept. & Oct. figures were incorrectly reported. 
American Exporter (2 editions) sae: 111 126 1518 1588 Should have read: Sept., 1956: 61; Sept., 1955: 52; 9 mos. 1956: 
American Exporter Industrial 524; 9 mos. 1955: 422. Oct., 1956: 49; Oct., 1955: 57; 10 mos. 
(2 editions) 137 183 1465 1525 1956: 573; 10 mos, 1955: 479. 
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If this ig YOUR “show” .22%3,2r¢., 









here's your exhibit 
promoting opportunity 


It makes sense to make capital of your 
Show investment. 


And here’s just the way to do it! Tell of 
your plans, highlight your attractions in the 
Artisan’s February Show Preview Issue. It costs 
little to seize this opportunity — regular space 
rates apply. 


Your story, well in advance of the Show, 
will be in the hands of the KEY contractor- 
dealers and wholesalers who dominate in the 
residential air conditioning, warm air heat- 
ing, and sheet metal contracting field. Prior 
to each Exposition they look to American 
Artisan for a comprehensive Preview. 


Remember, because Artisan readers are 
they KEY dealers doing 80% of the available 
business, more Artisan readers can afford to 
and will attend the Show. 


The February Artisan’s Show Section will 
feature a listing of all exhibitors and their 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


International 


Exposition 


Feb. 25 - March 1 Chicago 


| FEBRUARY SHOW PREVIEW 18) 3 


products, a guide to the many displays, com- 
plete programs of the meetings. An advance 
showing in print! As an additional service, 
each copy will carry a tear-out “Be Sure to 
See” map-type card to guide readers to the 
exhibits they read about in the advertising 
pages of the Artisan’s Show Issue. 


Closing date for this merchandising op- 
portunity is January 20. Hustle along your 
reservation for a choice position. 


IF YOU WON’T BE EXHIBITING... 
then it’s even more important to make a com- 
manding appearance in the February Artisan. 
You'll create wide-spread interest among the 
right people at the right time for successful 
results in 1957. 
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6 N. Michigan, Chicago 

















STOUGHTON Can & RODS CORPART 


National Provisioner’s 3-way Marketing Program 
puts “‘teeth’’ into your sales approach 
to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry! 


NP's 3-way Marketing Program lets you say quite a mouthful . . . more 
efficiently, more productively, and at LOWER cost. And you're sure of 
getting your sales-story directly to the men who count when it comes to 
making buying decisions. Your sales force — no matter how efficient — 
deserve this type of sales support . . . coordinated selling strategy that's 
sure to produce greater results (sales-wise) in this 2nd largest manufactur- 
ing industry in the nation! 





1. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


2. PURCHASING 
GUIDE 


3. NP’s DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE: 





@ The only PAID circula- 
tien in the industry 

® Subscription renewals 
everage ever 80%, for 20 
years 

®@ Circulation reaches ever 
4,000 primary plants with 
$4,122,000 annual _ pro- 
duction per plant 

@ Proven editorial lead- 
ership and integrity 
threugh 64 years of indus- 
try service 

@ Independent industry 
survey reveals readers 
veted “more confidence” 
in NP by 7 to 1 over next 
publication 


®@ Effective means of dis- 
tributing infermation 
about your product 


prefer product 
in this ONE 


@ Buyers 
information 
place 

@ The only source of buy- 
ing information for 61% 
of meat plants 


@ The GUIDE sells the man 
who is ready to buy 


@ Saves buyers’ time, cuts 
your selling costs 


@ Kept and referred to 
year ‘'reund ... always 
up-to-date, correctly class- 
ified 


@ Printing, addressing 
and mailing service for all 
types ef direct mail 


®@ Reprints of your adver- 
tising in NP available 


@ Reprints of yeur pred- 
uct information pages in 
GUIDE alse available 


@® Also letters, reply 
cards, circulars, etc. 


© PROVISIONER lists so 
accurate we pay 5c for 
every piece of undelivered 
mail 

@ This service lightens 


your office work, insures 
accurate distribution 


New 20-page brochure tells how to sell the 
Manufacturing Meat Industry. Write for copy 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 
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| FORUM... 


continued from p. 114 


engineers say that thousands of new 
applications will be developed and 
new markets will be opened which 
today have not even been dreamed 
of. This means, of course, that we 


| cannnot tell now how large a sales 
| force or how large a distributing 


organization eventually will be re- 
quired. Sales and distribution forces 


| will be created and expanded as the 


| transmission equipment) 





new markets open. 


Four criteria for selling 
through distributors 


By J. E. Otis, Jr. 
President 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
business 


= Because our (power 


is almost 


| all done through distributors, we 


judge a new product on the basis of 


| whether it can be marketed through 
| our Dodge distributors. If it cannot, 


we feel it is not a new product for 
us. 

To qualify as a “distributor item”, 
a product must in our opinion: 
1. Have repetitive sales potential. 


| 2. Be easily applied. 


| 3. Give satisfaction. 


| 
| 


4. Be competitive in quality and 


price. » 














“I’ve had a terrible week. The zipper 
on my sample case is stuck.’’ 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 
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R285 We produced a new catalog in six 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. acquired a new plant and line, they had to 
have a new catalog —— fast. Here’s how they did it 


R283 The Worthington story 
IM‘s fourth case study gives comprehensive coverage of the marketing 
evolution at Worthington Corporation 


R282 What are advertising agencies good for? — by E. T. Morris 
Here is one man’s answer to that eternal question 
which you may have asked yourself 


R281 The case for lead-getting ads — by Lawrence A. Sternberg 
Who should use ads that aim for inquiries, and when should he 
use them? Here are the answers. 


R280 Ten critical questions about motivation research — by Dr. Jack N. Peterman 
A research specialist answers some of the hottest questions in a most 
controversial area of industrial marketing 


R278 Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers should work 
on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and market research 


R277 You, too, can sell more . . with automation — by Richard Steensma 
How a sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales manager 
on a new marketing technique 


R276 Leading agencies score 5.7% gcin in business paper pages placed 
Annual IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in business papers by 
advertising agencies in 1955 


R275 How to make employe manuals dramatic — by Herbert C. Rosenthal 
A graphic arts specialist presents case histories of outstanding employe manuals and 
offers a checklist of do’s and don’t’s 


R274 We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth while 
investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement services 


R273 Editorial evaluation . . a new gage for space buying — by Merle Kingman 
A report on a new method to help advertisers decide in which of competing 
business publications they should place their advertising 


R270 1956... boom year for industry 
Annual IM survey shows % of sales allocated to advertising budgets by 
various industries in 1956 


R269 How would you select an industrial advertising agency? 
An interview with R. E. Allen, president of Fuller & Smith & Ross giving 
his suggestions for choosing an advertising agency 


R268 Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results — by Matthew A. Pavitt 
Step-by-step program by an expert on where not to distribute, as well as 
where to distribute, your new catalog 


R267 Research . . what can it do for industrial advertising? — by J. A. Duvall 
Discussion of whether admen are missing the boat by failing to take 
advertising research as seriously as they should 


R264 The Reynolds story 
An IM case study showing the marketing and merchandising program of Reynolds 
Metals Co. 


The following reprints are available at 50c each: 
R284 Trade show exhibits 


A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade show 
exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 

R279 Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 
ad manager; shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, average 
income in relation to size bes - budget, etc. 

R271 Here’s what is happ busi paper advertising — by Angelo R. Venezian 
Annual report showing pesca yr oe of the growth of business papers including 
numerous charts 

R251 How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 
increase sales 

R222 How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents — by Thomas A. Staudt 
Excerpts from a report based on a U.S. census showing factors to be considered in 
setting up a selling system for manufacturers 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 


R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing’s monthly feature 


R228 Sales promotion ideas 
A booklet with selections from Industrial Marketing’s monthly department. 


R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 




















Outside . . Print shop on wheels makes 
traveling sign board for Heidelberg. 


TO THE AIRPORT! 





Heidelberg mobile 
print shops go 
everywhere fo sell 


A printing company executive, 
changing planes in New York, saw 
a demonstration of a Heidelberg 
platen press right on the air field. 

Sound fantastic? Well, Heidel- 
berg, a West German company with 
three U. S. distributors, did it using 
one of the company’s three demon- 
strator trucks. 

In the case of the flying prospect, 
presenting the demonstration was 
little more complicated than usual. 
Heidelberg had to get special per- 
mission of American Airlines to 
pull directly onto the air field at 
La Guardia airport. 

Ordinarily the 20-foot-long truck, 
containing a 2,400-pound automatic 
platen press, goes right to the print- 
er’s shop door, where the driver- 
demonstrator shows all interested 
shop personnel what the press can 
do. 

Does this go-anywhere-for-a- 
sale policy pay off? Ira Lipson, 
vice-president of Heidelberg East- 
ern, one of the U. S. distributors, 
answers that. He estimates that 
two-thirds of all sales result di- 
rectly from these demonstrations. & 





Inside .. Demonstrator puts press 
through paces inside truck. 
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American Metal Products’ Beard Chair- 
man Fred Matthaei outlines a fast business 
itinerary to pilot, as his personal helicopter 
rises from his Ann Arbor, Mich. estate. 
Photo by Carter Jones. 


Here, the 


excitement of 





the busy week 


Weekend diversions are past... Monday 
dawns, fresh, clear, promising... early 
birds of business poise for flight... 


The difference between Business Week and 
generalized magazines is the difference 
between Monday and Saturday, the sheer 
excitement of first flight into the busy week 
versus the weekend round of diversions. This 
is why Business Week is not a “something-like- 
something-else”. Other magazines that can do 
other things better have neither time nor space 
to do what our editors do so well: to balance 
the books for the week just closed . . . to report 
current business on all fronts — production, 
marketing, money, labor, Washington, the 
world .. . to “go on ahead” for its busy read- 
ers. To the 91% of our subscribers who are 
management men, there just isn’t a more excit- 
ing story. To the companies that swell our un- 
challenged advertising volume, there is no 
more rewarding atmos- 

phere . . . for selling is BUSINESS 

done in the busy week, WEEK — 

and sales come easier 
where excitement comes 
naturally. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 














For a new product 


Six steps in industrial 
marketing research 


What does a research man do when asked how . . or whether 


. . his company should market a new industrial product? 


In this article, you are the research man. And as it 


turns out, you do a pretty good job. Here’s how. . 


By K. R. Walker 
Economic Analyst 
American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Cory 
New York 


= Let’s suppose you are just get- 
ting started in establishing a mar- 
ket research department for your 
company. The president calls you 
in and tells you the company is 
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thinking of manufacturing and mar- 
keting an industrial powdered 
hand soap. 

He says one of the company’s 
sales managers believes it can be 
done so that the company can make 
a nice profit. But the president 
wants facts upon which he can base 
his decision on whether to go into 
the soap business or drop the proj- 
ect altogether. 


You return to your office, plop 
into your swivel chair and stare off 
into space, your mind focusing 
upon what information you will 
need for your report to manage- 
ment. 

Almost immediately a deluge of 
questions comes to your mind. What 
is the potential market for our com- 
pany? Where is the lion’s share of 
the market located? How is indus- 
trial hand soap distributed? What 
is the price structure of industrial 
hand soaps? 

These are followed by many other 
important questions and you begin 
to work out a step-by-step pro- 
cedure to follow in finding the an- 
swers: 


1. Decide the purpose .. The 
first step, which is certainly one of 
the most important, is to analyze 
and visualize the complete survey 
operation. You must think through 
the whole problem and determine 
the purpose and the ultimate scope 
of the project. In this way you 
clarify the issue and impress upon 
your mind an objective point of 
view. 

Also, an integral part of this step 
is the act of analyzing just where 
the facts are to be located. This 
takes the form of listing all possible 
internal and external sources of in- 
formation on the subject of indus- 
trial soaps. Unfortunately, this 
whole fundamental step often is 
overlooked and its omission realized 
only after the progress of the in- 
vestigation has bogged down and 
the whole issue has become con- 
fused and obscured in a mass of 
meaningless data. 

But back to our industrial hand 
soap project, which can be outlined 
like this: 


a. The purpose of the survey is 
to find the answers to the fol- 
lowing important marketing 
questions: 
© What types of industrial 
plants use a powdered hand 


soap? 

© How is powdered hand scap 
distributed? 

© What is the competitive 
picture? 


b. The ultimate object of the 
survey is the gathering of suffi- 
Continued on page 124 
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T biggest circulation in metalworking .. . 48,000 





fers 








Make the choice made by over 800 advertisers 
last year alone... MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
for results in metalworking! Accepted by 
advertisers for dominating circulation at lowest 
cost, it’s also a reader favorite for convenient 
pocket size, authoritative articles for every reader. 
Put MODERN MACHINE SHOP to work 
for you. Write for complete media data. 









Now available . .. new media NIAA media file 





modern machine shop —S 


Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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“H's the biggest alley forging l ever saw!” 


FIRST AWARD 
WINNERS 1955 


‘Tarolelsaql-tme malleoliler-haleya 
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ELECTRICAL BUSINESS! 


Hare's whet Komment be doing — trtry? Oty oe yer ne 




















THE ARMOUR STAR FRANK BASEBALL TRADING COIN 
PROMOTION 1S AIMED STRAIGHT AY THE KIOS .. 
How would you onswer these questions ? 


FIRST AWARD | en een 
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WINNERS 1955 , as ormrnaoe 
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Two groups of awards: Enter as many campaigns as you wish: 
1. For advertising that appeared during Just be sure they are all campaigns that ap- 
1956 in merchandising publications— peared during the calendar year of 1956, in 
7 First Awards business publications whose primary listings 


21 Certificates of Merit are in the ‘‘Business Publications” section of 

2. For advertising that appeared during a Po & — Service... not neces 
1956 in industrial, institutional and sain hia ae Poe 

professional publications— Campaigns appearing only in business news 

6 First Awards magazines and general news and consumer 


18 Certificates of Merit magazines are not eligible. 
































Greatest - these features: 


THE NEW MAGIC-TAB 
TALON ZIPPER —> 


A phone eall 
brings your store 


Closing date for entries is January 
31, 1957, so don’t delay. 


Announcement folders containing 
complete rules and entry instruc- 
tions have been mailed to agencies 
and advertisers. If you haven’t re- 
ceived your copy, just fill in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


BUSINESS ADVERTISING 
Announcing... ABP’s 
15th Annual Awards 
Competition for the 
Outstanding Business 
Campaigns of the year 


Again this year, ABP will give due recognition to companies 
that have done an outstanding job of businesspaper advertising. 


As always, the competition is designed, not as a “‘contest’’ 
among advertisers, but as a means of pointing up the factors 
that make businesspaper advertising work! These are: clearly 
defined objectives. ..and creative use of copy, layout, art 
and media strategy. 


The panel of judges is a cross-section of business: the men your 
campaigns are trying to sell—with a few advertising men 
mixed in. Their point of view is simply, what is this campaign 
trying to do? .. . how well does it do it? . . . what were the results? 
To the judges, the best advertising is advertising that sells 
them ... because it has sold best for you. 


If your campaign has done a big job this year, why not enter 
it? An award is signal recognition of leadership in the use of 
business advertising! 


AssociATED Business PuBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


‘ 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Yes, sir! Count my campaign in. ~_— send me the “rules?” — 
folder by return mail. ae 





Name 


Company 
Address. 


























MARKET RESEARCH .. 
continued from p. 120B 


cient marketing data for a report 
that would aid management in 


making decisions upon the phys- - 


ical composition, the packaging, 
the distribution method or meth- 
ods and the pricing of a new 
powdered hand soap. 

¢. The internal sources of in- 
formation, in such a case, are 
very limited because there is no 
past sales data. The only possi- 
bility would be to hold discus- 
sions with all interested parties 
within the company. This would 
include the chemist or chemists 
who would be engaged in devel- 
oping the final product. 

The external sources of in- 
formation would be the basic 
secondary data such as, the Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers, the Sta- 
tistical Abstract, trade publica- 
tions, etc. Finally, there would 
be the actual contact with the in- 
dustrial plants in the field. The 
data from the field would be ob- 
tained through some type of sur- 
vey. In this particular example, 
the personal interview method 
was decided upon. 


2. Plan Procedure . . The second 
step involves the actual planning 
of the procedure to be used in ob- 
taining the necessary data for the 
report to management. If properly 
handled this step will reward the 
analyst with a sound and efficient 
marketing survey. Also included is 
the act of constructing and develop- 
ing the necessary forms to carry out 
the actual survey. 

The most important form is the 
questionnaire to be used in making 
the interviews. All the fundamental 
principles of soundness, complete- 
ness, adaptability and length should 
be incorporated in the question- 
naire.-Another phase of this step is 
the planning of the actual scope of 
the sample to be used in carrying 
on the survey. Under this heading 
comes the careful consideration of 
costs, of time involved and of the 
reliability of the sample chosen: 

In applying this step to our proj- 
ect, we decide the questionnaire, of 
necessity, must be short since inter- 
views are to be held with men con- 
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nected with purchasing depart- 
ments. Such men are quite busy and 
usually have little time to devote 
to the answering of questions. The 
questions must be pertinent and di- 
rect in order to be of value. Some 
of the elements should be: 

e Name and address. 

© Date. 

@ Person interviewed and his posi- 
tion. 

@ Type of goods manufactured. 

e Approximate number of em- 
ployes. 

e Is a hand soap furnished? 

e If a soap is furnished, is it a bar, 
liquid or powdered soap? 

@ What brand is now being used? 
e Is the soap purchased in packages 
or in bulk? 

@ What is the approximate volume 
per month? 

e Is the soap purchased on a con- 
tract basis? 

@ What is the source of supply — 
jobber or direct? 

® What is the buying motive? 

© Comments. 

The scope of the sample is par- 
ticulary important in insuring a re- 
liable report which will give enough 
data to be accurate and yet be with- 
in the budget allowed for the proj- 
ect. Here, the analyst is somewhat 
controlled by the desires of manage- 
ment. He can plead and show just 
cause why a sample suggested by 
management is not sound, but as 
long as he is restricted financially, 
he must consent to a sample which 
will fit the budget. 

In your case, you decide to make 
personal calls upon purchasing men 
in industrial plants in four major 
industrial areas — Akron, O., 
Cleveland, O,, Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, W. Va. Akron, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh rank among the first 
17 industrial areas in the United 
States in number of employes and 
give a good cross-section of indus- 
trial manufacturing. You plan for 
interviews in at least ten large 
plants in each area. This will com- 
prise the sample. You also decide, 
since the budget is limited, to do the 
field work using two interviewers 
from within the company’s own 
market research department. 


3. Assemble the data .. The 
third step in the study is the actual 
collection of all data both internal 


To introduce 
a product.. 


1. Decide the purpose 
2. Plan procedure 

3. Assemble the data 
4. Organize it 

5. Present findings 

6. Follow up 








and external. Since the plans for 
this phase of the project are already 
developed in the preceding steps, 
it merely follows as the act of do- 
ing the work — the assembling and 
compiling of all pertinent data in- 
cluding the actual field interviews. 

In connection with your project 
the internal sources of information 
consist of a group of discussions 
with the sales manager under whom 
the project would ultimately fall 
if the president’s decision was af- 
firmative. Also, a series of talks are 
held with the two chemists whose 
job it would be to develop the final 
market product. 

The other phase of internal study 
was to get production and sales 
figures on hand soaps from second- 
ary data. A critical study of the 
industrial areas of the United States 
also is included in this area of work. 
This gives an indication as to what 
the whole comprehensive marketing 
picture might be. 

In tapping the external sources 
of information you leave the deci- 
sion as to which plants to call on 
up to the individual interviewer. 
He was thoroughly schooled as to 
the purpose and the scope of the 
survey and from this was left to 
use his own judgment in the con- 
ducting of field interviews. 

At first, you decide to concen- 
trate on the large companies and 
see what the market looks like from 
that standpoint. But then you alter 
this decision when you find, after a 
few preliminary calls, that some of 
the big plants such as the steel mills 
do not supply a hand soap to their 
employes. You end up with a total 
of 43 interviews in the four indus- 
trial areas. 


4. Organize the data .. The 


fourth step might be called, “the 
Continued on page 126 














acts to help you 
choose media in 
the electronics field 


Concentrated circulation method used by ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
insures coverage of the most influential engineers in the industry 


Facts about 
circulation 
Beginning in January, ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES increases its circulation to 
40,500 — a gain of 13,000 engineer- 
ing readers in an industry where engi- 
neers influence most of the purchases. 
This circulation is concentrated 
among engineering executives: vice 
presidents in charge of engineering, 
chief engineers, project engineers, and 
other engineers with authority, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Electronic equipment 

manufacturers ......... 2,019 
PRAUSETIOL USETS 50.455 o:4.0550.0) 059 08 305 
Users of electronic equipment . 8,619 
Laboratories and consultants . 749 


Government and armed forces. 1,511 


DistribuGion: .4.... 626% rie cele, 
Education and libraries ...... 525 
MISCO ARCOUS ois soe 5 Sie eas 2,469 


Here is circulation built from the 
top down—not the bottom up or ran- 
dom built. Here is the publication that 
carries your advertising to the most 
influential engineers in the electronics 
industry. 


Facts about 

markets 

Does your marketing problem include 
the sale of electronic components? Or 


‘assembled equipment? ELECTRONIC 


INDUSTRIES reaches both markets — 
through the top-ranking engineers — 
with 82% of its circulation. So you get 
more effective coverage of your most 
significant markets—less waste among 
fringe-type reader categories. 


Two ways 

to buy 

First, you can buy the whole 40,500 
circulation if you want to reach the 
whole electronics industry. Second, you 


can buy just that portion of the circu- 
lation—14,000 readers—having to do 
with the operation of electronic equip- 
ment: broadcast transmitters, mobile 
communications equipment, audio and 
recording equipment, microwave equip- 
ment, and related test equipment. A 
special editorial and advertising sec- 
tion is bound right into the publica- 
tion. This second plan is at attractively 
lower space costs. 


Facts about 

editorial content 

Recent increases in the editorial staff 
now give ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
10 editors and consulting editors 
—and the department continues to 
expand. Growth in the editorial staff 
is particularly significant in view of 
today’s rapid technological advances in 
the electronics field. This department 
is large enough to permit editors to 
specialize in certain phases of the in- 
dustry. Hence they can more skillfully 
cover its various phases—giving pro- 
portionate emphasis to those that the 
readers want. 


Facts about 
recognition 
More than 500 advertisers from coast 
to coast use ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES. 


ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


a TELE-TECH 





Included in this number are the most 
prominent companies as well as the 
smaller ones. Proof of the magazine’s 
effectiveness can be seen in the fact 
that 84% of today’s advertisers have 
been using the publication for more 
than a year. 


For more complete circulation break- 
down and current space rates, see 
Standard Rate & Data, or write for in- 
formation. 


New—Starch Readership Studies! 
Four complete issues will be studied in 1957. 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES is the only publication 
in its field offering this extra service to 
advertisers. 








EO NB 


ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


and TELE-TECH 
A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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this 





combination 
surpasses 





approaches 
to the 


overall 












utility 






market 














market... 
Pipeline — $1.5 billion 
Gas Utility — $1.3 billion 


circulation... 
This package delivers your mes- 
sage to more ABC paid Key 
Title Subscribers. 


Write for special media file 
and combination rate card. 


e 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MARKET RESEARCH . . 


continued from p. 124 


compilation and organization of col- 
lected data.” This phase of the work 
is vital because it is here that the 
analyst must show his ability to 
recognize and interpret data. He 
must set aside incomplete and in- 
coherent answers to questions and 
be able to distinguish between rele- 
vant and irrelevant material. 

In your survey this step is not 
too difficult because of the limited 
scope of the survey and the limited 
amount of internal information. Al- 
most all information or data un- 
covered is pertinent and useful to 
the researcher. 


5. Present the findings . . This 
is the “presentation of findings” 
section of the survey and again the 
abilities of the market research di- 
rector are tapped in an effort to 
make an effective presentation. 

Here is one step or phase of the 
project that calls for experience 
both on the methods of presenta- 
tions and a knowledge of manage- 
ment policy. A report which is per- 
fect in form may not be geared to 
the thoughts and outlook of man- 
agement. Diplomacy and tact enter 
the picture at this stage. All these 
factors must be considered and due 
allowances made for them. 

In your report to management 
you decide to give an oral presenta- 
tion that would be accompanied by 
a typewritten report. The written 
report includes: 
> Letter of presentation — a per- 
sonal letter to the president with 
the report enclosed. 
> Title page. This includes the date, 
name of the report, prepared for 
whom and prepared by whom. 
> Foreword. This tells the purpose 
and scope of the study and the 
method used in obtaining data. 
> Table of contents. 
> Summary of findings. This section 
summarizes all the findings in a 
concise and_ straight-to-the-point 
fashion, so that anyone can get in 
capsule form all the basic facts. 
> Conclusions and suggestions. This 
section sets forth the conclusions 
arrived at by the market research 
director after he analyzed all the 
survey data. It also includes any 


logical suggestions based upon his 
conclusions. 

> Details of findings. Into this sec- 
tion goes all the mass of details that 
compose the body of the report. It 
also includes pertinent comments 
made by persons interviewed. 

» Appendix. The last section in- 
cludes the tables, charts, samples of 
all forms used in obtaining in- 
formation and miscellaneous mate- 
rial. 


6. Follow-up . . This final step is 
concerned with the follow-up of the 
presentation—that is, making cer- 
tain that recommendations are fol- 
lowed, wherever possible. 

A report is the result of money 
spent and time consumed, but it is 
of little value if not properly used 
and acted upon. Consequently, it is 
essential, whenever practical, for 
the market research department to 
check on the disposition of the re- 
port and its findings. 

The project is not completed until 
some action, whether it be favorable 
or unfavorable, has been taken upon 
the recommendations or suggestions 
of the market research director. If 
for some reason management is hes- 
itant to act upon the data as it is 
presented, then there is something 
amiss in their marketing set-up. 
When a man is chosen to control 
and operate a market research de- 
partment, management must place 
reliance upon the work and the 
ability of this man. If it doesn’t, the 
time and money put into such a 
function is wasted. a 








“And as far as delivery is concerned, 
you'll have nothing to worry about. . at 
first.”’ 




















HATS OFF 


GE newsletter lauds 
salesmen, gives 
them sales tips 


A monthly newsletter is perform- 
ing a valuable sales function for 
General Electric’s Small Turbine & 
Supercharger Dept., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

The four-page mimeographed 
piece starts off with a “Hats Off” 
column, which lists sales made dur- 
ing the past month and gives each 
salesman personal credit. 

The newsletter also gives detailed 
information on competitor’s prod- 
ucts and specific sales points of GE 
equipment as compared to compet- 
ing equipment. It also: 

@ Merchandises the department’s 
advertising by announcing when its 
ads will appear in various business 
publications. 

e Reprints technical information 
from books and periodicals. 

e Runs a “Problem” column giving 
answers to questions salesmen ask 
about the company’s products, com- 
peting products or how to make a 
sale in a specific situation. 

e Carries items on salesmanship, 
such as “What Makes a Creative 
Salesman?” 

¢ Maintains a light touch by re- 
printing cartoons from national 
magazines and by running humor- 
ous filler items. 

The newsletter goes to 879 people, 
including general salesmen, turbine 
specialists and other GE people who 
may aid in the sale of turbines. 





“Can't beat The Journal 


for resulta, save =. 
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Mr. Willard B. Hall 

The Wall Street Journal 
711 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Dear Bill: } 
ht be interested in hearing how well 


cceatapaasiees e midwest edition 


our Wells Cargo campaign is doing in th 
of The Wall Street Journal. 
The inquiries are coming in at a ste 


et we are trying to reach he 
n fact, several inquiries were 


1 basis. How can you 


ady rate and 
— small 
they're from the mark the 
business with a hauling problem. " 
converted to sales on a direct ma! 
beat results like that? 

We've done quite a bit o 


Wells Cargo. This 
various media for the We d to dig for the market, appeals, 


¢ search advertising in 
“junior” semi is, after 


d we ha 
all, a new product an 
buying patterns, etc. Right from the start, though, 
The Wall Street Journal produced. 
Keep up the good work. 


Sincerely, 


JUHL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


JF [nw John J. Fay 









Why The Wall Street Journal Pulls 


You can’t beat results, and for results you can’t beat an 
audience that wants to buy. Journal readers are always on the 
lookout for products, services and ideas that help them meet 
and -beat competition. You get more than a fair hearing from 
Journal readers; you get an active welcome. 


Circulation: 438,160 





Useful . . Samples of industrial mainte- 
nance products, useful in home, go to 
wives of prospects, customers of U. S. 
Sanitary Specialties Corp., Chicago, as 
Christmas gift. Samples are packed in 
attractive, useful aluminum pail. 
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How to work better with other 
departments of your company 


By Raymond P. Wiggers 
Account Executive 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


Chicago 
= If you are an industrial advertis- 


ing manager, your first objective 
must be working with other people 
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How well you succeed with your own department can depend 


in large part on how well you get along with others 


and getting other people to work 
with you within the company. 

It is vital for you to establish 
with all other departments of the 
company a relationship that will 
bring you respect and cooperation. 
Your personal habits will bear im- 
portantly upon how well you will be 


able to establish this relationship. 
Your first relationship is, of 
course, with management. In deal- 
ing with management, probably the 
best general advice an advertising 
manager could take to heart would 
be this: Have the courage of your 
convictions; but be willing to see 
Continued on page 129 
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GAROY GARONER DOES (T AGAIN / 


Dramatic Exhibit Successfully Introduces 
New Product to Entire Plastics Industry! 


“TREMENDOUS ACCEPTANCE”... it introduced a new brand name to the 
“SMASH SUCCESS”! These were typical industry with drama and sales “punch.” 
reactions to the Marlex exhibit at the Second, it stimulated the imagination of 
National Plastics Exposition which was fabricators by illustrating many new uses 
held at the N. Y. Coliseum. This traffic- with simplicity and realism. 

stopping exhibit was created by GARD- Does your product or service enjoy its 
NER for the Phillips Chemical Company, fair share of attention at trade shows? If 
a subsidiary of the Phillips Petroleum not, just give your next exhibit problem 
Company. It succeeded in two ways. First, to “Gardy”™! He’s got the “Magic Touch”! 


ot ie ond 
And Look How “Gardy” Helps Alcoa 
Sell Farm Buildings and Supplies! 


GENTLEMEN: 

Yes... I'd like to know more about what “Gardy” ¢ 
do for me. Please send me your booklet, “Drama a 
Action in Trade Show and Institutional Exhibits.” 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
DETROIT e CHICAGO e NEW YORK 





Perfect sales combination! Models of Alcoa farm buildings are displayed 
in an actual Alcoa Pole Barn at State Fairs and other exhibitions. 











why 


how 





¢ In advertising, as in selling, the question should 
never be WHY — but HOW? The success of com- 
panies — large and small, which have used advertis- 


ing intelligently — makes this truth self-evident. 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM DUNLAP, INC. 


744 NORTH FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Advertising and marketing 
counselors since 1907 


one of a series — presented by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a service to industry 
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both sides of a question. The de- 
gree to which you mix these two 
attributes will determine your ef- 
fectiveness as an advertising admin- 
istrator. 

Defend ideas and plans in which 
you have strong confidence, but 
accept good suggestions which come 
from the other side of the desk. 

And a final generalization: Ever 
present in your mind should be the 
realization that your management is 
responsible for making a_ profit. 
Therefore, whenever you can con- 
vince management that your ad- 
vertising program has profit possi- 
bilities you stand an_ excellent 
chance of getting the appropriation. 


How you can improve your 
relations with management 


Among the _ specific practices 
which help to improve your rela- 
tions with management are: 


1. Brief periodic reports on adver- 
tising ideas, plans, programs, and 
results. Remember that the man- 
agement function is that of keeping 





This article is condensed from 
a chapter of a new book by 
Mr. Wiggers, published by the 
Small Business Administration 
and available, for 35c a copy, 
from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The title: “Profitable Advertis- 
ing for Small Industrial Goods 
Producers.” 

Quoting from the foreword: 

“The author has had practical 
experience as an _ advertising 
manager and is now an advertis- 
ing agency executive. In the Put- 
man Awards Library in Chicago 
are three examples of his work 
which he entered in the annual 
Putman Award Contest. All of 
these received top recognition. 
Moreover, up to the present time, 
Mr. Wiggers is the only man to 
have won the first prize in the 
Putman competition twice (1950 





and 1952).” 


tabs on all phases of company 
activity. A voluntary report can 
simplify that job and will automa- 
tically lead to a greater mutual re- 
spect. 


2. A semi-annual report including 
your current and expected year-end 
budget condition. 


3. A well-organized budget mes- 
sage including (a) results of the 
current year’s program, (b) analy- 
sis of next year’s sales objectives, 
(c) specific advertising goals, (d) 
a carefully explained method for 
achieving those goals, (e) the rea- 
soning behind the method and (f) 
the estimated costs for the recom- 
mended program (in dollars). 


4. A carefully planned presentation 
of that budget, featuring (a) the 
use of visual illustrations and (b) 
a reading aloud of the budget mes- 
sage in the presence of manage- 
ment. In this connection one ad- 
vertising executive has this to say: 

“Advertising budgets which are 
read aloud to the management 
group have in every case received 
greater acceptance from manage- 
ment than those presented in any 
other fashion.” 


I attribute this phenomenom to 
the fact that, like all readers, man- 
agement men are prone to skip 
over portions of a written presenta- 
tion until they reach a subject of 
their immediate interest. By skim- 
ming over the surface, the execu- 
tive loses most of the reasoning 
which explains the over-all plan. 
Without a full understanding of the 
whys and hows, management can’t 
be expected to accept the proposals. 
But by reading aloud, the advertis- 
ing manager can control the empha- 
sis and thus improve the under- 
standing of the executive. 

Finally, do not fail to use the ex- 
perience and prestige of the adver- 
tising agency that serves your com- 
pany. The manner in which you 
handle that relationship will add 
considerably to your stature. Ideas 
which they personally present will 
be to your credit as advertising 
manager. Your management will be 
favorably impressed by a demon- 
stration of your ability to apply the 
agency’s specialized talents to com- 
pany problems and objectives. 

Continued on page 132 




















SANT ARDY, 1955 





The Magazine of . 
AVIATION’S 
ADVANCED 
Aircraft and Missile 
Development Projects 


@ A 20 year editorial record of unswerv- 
ing emphasis on advanced aircraft de- 
sign and development problems. 1,197 
Editorial pages last year 


® An exclusive professional audience of 
15,000 top flight engineering and 
science executives 


® 90.83% subscriber renewal percentage 
—highest in field 


© 95 of every 100 copies go to aircraft 
and missile projects of an advanced 
nature 


® Chosen by leading advertisers of en- 
gineered products and services. 923 
pages of advertising last year—primar- 
ily airborne components and research 
equipment. 


Send for 32 page report on 
“The Aviation Industry” 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW 





An Oficial Rutlication 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
Sua lion Professional Engineering Siciety 
2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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IN POWER 
GENERATION 


It takes electrical engineering 


Move over Buck Rogers . . . the future’s arrived! Right now, we have the tech- 
niques to build a completely automatic, robot-run home . . . with everything— 
from windows to washing machines—controlled by a central push-button panel. 


Naturally, it takes a whale of a lot of electricity to translate science fiction into | 


fact. Today there’s twice as much power generated as there was ten years ago, 
four times as much as twenty years ago, eight times as much as thirty years. And 
one expert predicts that, in the world of electrical wonders of 2056, power de- 
mands will have doubled one-hundred times more! 


Behind this electrical revolution is a vast surge of power—brain power .. . that of 
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It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERIN 
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countless electrical engineers who are working and thinking throughout industry. 
They’re the men who dream up tomorrow’s products and systems today . . . who 
generate and distribute power . . . who specify and buy electrical parts, products 
| and materials. And they’re the men—more than 55,000 of them, you can reach in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING! 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is the only magazine that covers the entire field . . . from 
power to processing, mining to manufacturing. It’s got the largest circulation in 
the electrical-electronic field, with more electrical engineers than any utility mag- 
azine, and more than any design magazine. It’s plain... 





0 put advertising to work 





to put electricity to work | 





There’s only one magazine that cr 
across the whole, expanding elk 
trical - electronic market — reachi 
more than 55,000 electrical en 
neers—and that’s ELECTRICA 
ENGINEERING! 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


...larger than any utility magazine 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


MAGAZINE 


MAGAZINE D 
Source: SRDS—September 22, 1956 


6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,0 | 





ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 








PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street 
New York 18, New York 





tion—20,500 industrial, plus 1,500 non-industrial. Due to its 


wide usage MacRae’s provides the inquiry that results in the 
sale. Write for ‘fact folder” on how to get the best buy in 


In 1957 MacRae’s will have the largest single edition circula- 
Directory advertising. 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER 


THE DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


BLUE BOOK 
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MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


18 EAST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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How to get along 
with other departments 

It is obvious that, due to per- 
sonality differences, no single rule 
can be formulated for conducting 
the relationship between depart- 
ments. 

However, a study of the operating 
characteristics of each department 
might be helpful in planning your 
approach to getting cooperation. 


Sales and advertising . . With- 
out question you will be more 
closely and constantly associated 
with sales than any other depart- 
ment. Advertising is a sales func- 
tion. The odds are strong too, that 
sooner or later you will report di- 
rectly to a sales executive such as 
the sales manager, or the vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. Your fund- 
amental outlook must always be 
dedicated to the accomplishment of 
the sales objective. 

Plan your contact with the sales 
department with the same degree 
of care you would exercise in the 
development of your advertising 
campaign. Your first objective might 
be to reach a common understand- 
ing on the following points: 

1. Advertising should assume full 
responsibility for four of the six 
steps involved in the selling process. 
It is of vital importance that the 
jobs of (1) establishing prospect 
contact, (2) arousing product in- 
terest, (3) creating a preference 
over competing products, and (4) 
helping to keep the customer sold, 
be assigned to advertising (even 
though your ultimate objective is to 
carry the major share of the sales 
load). The vital steps remaining for 
the salesman are (5) answering ob- 
jections and (6) closing the sale. 

2. Advertising should be given ac- 
cess to basic information concerning 
the fundamental sales problems, ob- 
jectives and plans. You can’t over- 
emphasize the importance of being 
promptly and consistently advised 
on these matters. It is important to 
justify your logical need for sales 
information for the orderly devel- 
opment of your campaign. 

The gravest danger lies in the 
common assumption by the sales 


manager that his department alone, 
is interested in such elemental de- 
tails. Certainly the advertising man- 
ager who consistently expresses di- 
rect interest in sales problems is 
most likely to succeed in gaining 
the confidence and cooperation of 
the sales manager. Taking the initi- 
ative in basic sales activity is also 
a sound stepping stone to increased 
departmental prestige. 


3. You should be an active partici- 
pant in company sales meetings and 
conferences. There is no better way 
to obtain a fundamental under- 
standing of the sales picture and to 
advance your advertising plans than 
through the mutual discussion of 
common problems in these sessions. 
You would be a poor advertising 
manager if you neglected to pro- 
mote your plans and programs to 
the salesmen in much the same way 
you promote your product to the 
ultimate consumer. 


4. Effective sales assistance should 
be given the advertising department 
in its efforts to establish personal 
dealer and consumer contact. The 
good advertising manager will con- 
sider close contacts with the cus- 
tomer, the prospect, the dealer and 
the company sales representatives 
in the field his “lifeline” for effec- 
tive operation. Your technical skills 
will be of little use if you fail to 
obtain a constant, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the application of your 
product, and a personal understand- 
ing of the human elements which 
influence its purchase. 

To learn the likes and dislikes of 
the customer and to appreciate his 
particular problems are fundamen- 
tal elements which you must not 
sidestep. The importance of select- 
ing the right message and using the 
right terminology in your contact 
with each industry, has a direct 
bearing on the results you will get. 


5. Advertising should be permitted 
a free hand in the promotion of its 
campaign to the field sales organi- 
zation. Such contact with dealers 
and dealer-salesmen will be re- 
warded by an increasing willingness 
to assist in carrying out your pro- 
gram. It has been commonly as- 
sumed that the average dealer is 
an independent operator who gen- 
erally calls his own signals and re- 
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jects ideas and advice from the 
manufacturer. Experience shows, 
however, that although such sales 
resistance does exist, it usually 
stems from the manufacturer’s in- 
eptness at explaining the logic of 
its program. 

In the opinion of the average 
industrial dealer, advertising on the 
national level is a misdirection of 
the advertising dollar. He believes 
that only local advertising pays off. 
This is logical on the dealer’s part 
if he has not been shown otherwise. 
Local advertising usually provides 
the most visible type of results to 
the dealer. 

In view of this situation a promo- 
tional program to your dealer is 
essential. This program should pro- 
vide the best possible understand- 
ing of the hows and whys of your 
campaign. The dealer should be 
kept abreast of what you are doing 
and when you are doing it. When- 
ever possible, he should be shown 
the results which accrue from na- 
tional advertising. No other factor 
will win a dealer’s confidence and 
cooperation so completely as specific 
evidence of direct profit which fol- 
lows. 


6. Advertising should participate 
in, or (in very small concerns) as- 
sume the responsibility for market- 
ing research. It is wise to recognize, 
however, that eventually marketing 
research will be done outside the 
advertising department if the busi- 
ness becomes large enough. In any 
case, it is unfortunately true that 
trial-and-error operation is_ still 
prevalent among advertising and 
sale executives because they don’t 
know how to chart the most direct 
route to their goal. 

It is essential to know the iden- 
tity of markets and the buying fac- 
tors within them. If the sales de- 
partment neglects the function of 
marketing research, advertising 
should, if possible, do something 
about it. 


Production and advertising . . 
A good text on industrial psychol- 
ogy might be beneficial in establish- 
ing your relationship with the pro- 
duction department. Certainly an 
appreciation of the human element 
in an industrial plant will be very 
helpful when advertising involves 

Continued on page 134 
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| THE WORD IS AUTOMOTIVE | 





Automotive is the word for all equipment that is self-pro- 
pelled. It includes cars, trucks, aircraft, tractors, 
buses, earth-moving and farm machinery. In 1955 the indus— 
tries in this rapidly expanding field—the automotive and 
aviation companies——made products with a wholesale value of 
$30.1 billion. The only newsmagazine that serves this prime 
industrial market exclusively is AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 





BIGGEST INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 





Automotive and aviation manufacturers spent more than $15 
billion for plant equipment, materials and parts in 1955. 
In 1956, Department of Commerce reports show that they will 
spend more than $2.3 billion just on new plants and equip- 
ment. The automobile industry alone buys 71% of all alun- 
inum permanent mold castings, 65% of all natural rubber, 
41% of all lead produced. AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES grows right 
along with the market, steadily increasing in penetration 
and influence. It's your No. 1 medium for selling this 
market! 





INFLUENCES THE MEN WHO SPECIFY 





Today, when almost every buying decision in these industries 
is the result of close coordination between the design and 
production groups, A.I.'s balanced editorial approach is of 
vital importance. To meet the needs of both groups, 41% of 
the current editorial content is devoted to new design de- 
velopments, 41% to new production techniques. Tailor-made 
to fit the requirements of the men who specify, A.I. natu- 
rally brings advertisers the audience they need to reach. 





| EDITORIAL QUALITY 





Eighteen full-time editors and a large staff of correspon— 
dents are on the job for A.I., plus the International News 
Service, reporting on the latest automotive developments 
throughout the world. Fully 87% of the editorial matter is 
staff—edited or staff-—written. In 1955, A.I. editors trav— 
eled more than 100,000 miles to get the facts firsthand for 
A.I.'s 19,000 subscribers. 





39th ANNUAL STATISTICAL ISSUE (March 15) 





First compiled in 1919, the Annual Statistical Issue is the 
only complete source of automotive and aviation statistics 
and reference data. It contains over 130 pages of factory 
specifications, production and registration totals, and a 
wealth of other useful data. This issue is your best 
medium for influencing the buying power in these vital in- 
dustries. Over 97% of subscribers keep this handy, fact— 
filled issue for ready reference all year, assuring maximum 
advertising effectiveness. Place it on your schedule now. 





AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. + Telephone: SHerwood 8-2000 
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Ewer CAINAP 
ON A RIG? 





A good many petroleum 
engineers have! They are 
the men who must often 
remain with an oilwell 
drilling rig through several 
crew shifts until the 

tough problems have 
been solved. 

They are the men who 
program the requirements 
of oilfield production... 
who write the specifications 
for the equipment and 
services which solve many 
problems before they 
occur. 

They are the same men 
who read JOURNAL 

OF PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY ... the 
forum for technical 
development in oil 
production. So, if your 
product is technical, 
advertise it to the technical 
man...the petroleum 
engineer... 





Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 
800 Fidelity Union Bldg. ¢ 





Dallas 1, Texc 
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contact with manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

From foremen and workers the 
advertising department frequently 
requires (a) model and parts pho- 
tographs, (b) demonstration and 
explanation of operating features, 
(c) the movement, transportation, 
and storage of materials, (d) man- 
ual assistance in the development 
of displays, (e) cleaning and paint- 
ing of equipment for display and 
other purposes and (f) numerous 
other functions which require me- 
chanical skill or mass assistance. 

Any advertising manager, regard- 
less of his personality, can eventu- 
ally obtain this assistance by one 
method or another. But usually the 
degree of cooperation obtained will 
vary almost directly with the ap- 
proach. The greater the willingness 
of others to assist you the less will 
be your loss in personal time and 
energy. 

Despite management efforts to the 
contrary, a factory worker’s feeling 
of separation from office workers is 
often easily aroused. A mistaken 
attitude of superiority on the part 
of the advertising manager or his 
staff will breed a rivalry through- 
out the factory. Once established, 
such a feeling is difficult to over- 
come. It is far better to use tactful 
persuasion than to create ill will 
through a self-important attitude. 
With a little effort these men can 
be your friends and once you have 
gained their respect, there is scarce- 
ly a limit to their loyalty. 


Engineering and advertising . . 
Engineering and development func- 
tions are in reality the embryo of 
all company operations. From the 
idea to the drawing board to the 
pilot model, company policy is being 
formulated for the future. Engi- 
neering represents management’s 
thinking for the future. Executive 
eyes and plans are centered upon 
the development of a better product 
which will do a job faster, easier, 
and cheaper. In general terms, man- 
agement visualizes a market which 
exists for such a product if and 
when it is produced. 

During the development of a new 


product, the advertising manager 
should keep abreast of the thinking 
and planning behind it. As the plans 
and development take shape, other 
thoughts should predominate in his 
thinking. Together with the sales 
manager and marketing research 
people he should consider: What 
will be the actual market or mar- 
kets for the new product? Who 
within those markets will be the 
buying factors? What is the poten- 
tial How can the prospect be 
reached? What features will be 
most important to the prospective 
customer? To what extent has com- 
petition captured the market? What 
are the competitive weaknesses— 
and strengths? What about a trade 
name? These and other questions 
will one day require answers. Are 
you going to be able to supply them 
on time? 

By using correctly the tcols at 
your command you can often get 
the jump on competition and cap- 
ture market leadership from the 
start. You have a dramatic oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of advertising. Taking advan- 
tage of that opportunity may deter- 
mine the degree of your success or 
failure as an advertising manager. 

Winning the confidence and co- 
operation of the chief engineer and 
his department should be an objec- 
tive. You should arrange to attend 
preliminary briefings and field tests 
whenever possible so that your un- 
derstanding of the basic idea, pur- 
pose and application of the product 
will become readily apparent. Your 
consistent interest in the engineer- 
ing progress will help you in devel- 
oping an effective marketing plan 
without delay when you have to 
work under pressure. Firsthand 
familiarity with both the possibili- 
ties and the limitations of the prod- 
uct will reduce the guesswork and 
the trial-and-error methods which 
often plague the introduction of 
new industrial products. 

To establish the type of relation- 
ship you desire with the engineering 
department there are certain pat- 
terns of behavior which are worth- 
while observing: 


>» Exercise extreme caution in the 
use of information which you have 
obtained. Do not abuse your privi- 
leges. 








vs 








>» Wherever possible give engineers 
an opportunity to approve the spec- 
ifications you have included for the 
first time in your advertising. 

> Do not take sides in interdepart- 
mental disputes. Use tact. Often you 
will be cast in the role of go-be- 
tween when involved in sales-engi- 
neering disputes. Exercise your best 
judgment toward effecting a com- 
promise. 

» Keep the chief engineer informed 
on the general aspects of the ad- 
vertising campaign. As an executive 
he will appreciate your cooperation. 
>» Give engineers an opportunity to 
make suggestions concerning your 
advertising. Why not benefit from 
another experienced viewpoint in 
the development of your program? 


Accounting and advertising . . 
It would appear that of all company 
functions, the accounting depart- 
ment has the least in common with 
advertising. But even here the ad- 
vertising manager has much at 
stake, particularly in how he devel- 
ops the interdepartmental relation- 
ship. Actually, the comptroller and 
his department can be of consider- 
able assistance to advertising in the 
development and operation of an 
orderly budget-control system. 

The skillful advertising man- 
ager finds his expenditures at the 
end of the budget year in close 
approximation to his original esti- 
mates. 

To achieve this result, a system 
should be established which will 
(a) channel all advertising invoices 
to your department for approval 
before payment, and (b) maintain a 
current and cumulative monthly 
record of expenditures broken down 
by predetermined budget groups. 
For example, a progressive record 
of budgetary expenditures might 
resemble the sample shown in the 
table on the following page. 

It is advisable to take the comp- 
troller into your complete confi- 
dence. Cooperate closely by adher- 
ing to the accounting policies which 
have been established. Even though 
certain requirements may look like 
unnecessary red tape, your results 
will be better in the long run if you 
comply with them to the limit of 
your ability. 

To indicate confidence in this de- 
partment’s judgment on financial 
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BANKING is the 
Nation’s Biggest 


Business... 


We have the measure of this $200 billion 
industry whose services directly involve 
more than 100 million customers through 
every level and function of commercial 
and community life. 


Whether you are interested in buying 
power for direct sales, or the influence 
factor that creates sales, check us for the 
facts. As the official publication of 

the American Bankers Association, we 
are one of several fine publications 


serving the national field. 


Advertising Offices 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association RK BG 


WE 


12 East 36th Street 
New York 16,.N. Y. 


33 South Clark Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Working with your comptroller . . progressive budget figures 














JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
37.51 Publication Advertising 
Monthly Expenditure 6142 6685 5716 5220 5106 4860 
Accumulated Expenditure 6142 12827 18543 23763 28869 33729 
Accumulated Mean 5000 10000 15000 20000 25000 30000 
37.77 Direct Mail Advertising 
Monthly Expenditure 1160 1820 785 1292 678 1345 
Accumulated Expenditure 1160 2980 3765 5057 5735 7080 
Accumulated Mean 1250 2500 3750 5000 6250 7500 
37-79 Catalogs and Literature 
Monthly Expenditure 1200 800 1600 1200 600 750 
Accumulated Expenditure 1200 2000 3600 4800 5400 6150 
Accumulated Mean 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 
37.83 House Organ (External) 
Monthly Expenditure 3250 aa -<-- 3250 ans ae 
Accumlated Expenditure 3250 3250 3250 6500 6500 6500 
Accumulated Mean 1100 2200 3300 4400 5500 6600 
37.87 Sales Promotion’ 
a. Distributor Adv. Program 
Monthly Expenditure 60 15 210 65 ---- 125 
Accumulated Expenditure 60 135 345 410 410 535 
Accumulated Mean 100 200 300 400 500 600 
b. Distributor Dir. Mail Program 
Monthly Expenditure 280 275 840 625 275 315 
Accumulated Expenditure 280 555 1395 2020 2295 2610 
Accumulated Mean: 400 800 1200 1600 2000 2400 
c.. Telephone Listings 
Monthly Expenditure 870 once ---- wore 675 -oo- 
Accumlated Expenditure 870 870 870 870 1545 1545 
Accumulated Mean 270 540 810 1080 1350 1620 
d. Novelties 
Monthly Expenditure ---- ---- 320 ---- ---- 75 
Accumulated Expenditure ---- ---- 320 320 320 395 
Accumulated Mean 75 150 225 300 375 450 
TOTALS: Monthly Expenditures 12962 9655 9471 11652 7334 7470 
Accumlated Expenditures 12962 22617 32088 43740 51074 56544 
Accumulated Mean 9195 18390 27585 36780 45975 55170 























OTHER DEPARTMENTS . . 


continued from p. 135 


matters is to invite a similar con- 
fidence in your program from that 
quarter. The comptroller is a good 
executive to have on your side 
when the chips are down! 

In this example the advertising 
manager has, in conjunction with 
the accounting department, estab- 
lished specific bookkeeping account 
code numbers. Since all advertising 
and promotion expenses were being 
charged to the account code “37”, 
decimal identifications were also as- 
signed (extreme left of table), such 
as “37.51”, “37.57”, and so on, for 
each classification within the pro- 
‘gram. Each month accounting gave 
advertising a statement showing the 
‘individual totals for each of the 
‘functions. 

In his budget, the advertising 
‘marager first allocated a definite 
:sum of money to be spent for each 
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function. Next, he divided each sum 
by 12 to determine the average 
monthly expenditure his budget 
would allow for each function. He 
likewise maintained each month an 
accumulation figure for: 


1. The proportional amount he 
should have spent through any 
given month of the year. 


2. The actual amount already spent. 


This provided the advertising 
manager with an _ over-all spot 
check of his financial position 


throughout the year and a function- 
by-function breakdown of expenses 
in relation to his budget. 


Know them .. These are the 
major departments that you, the 
advertising manager, need to know 
and get along with. Each requires 
a slightly different approach. Yet 
one thing is needed in your deal- 
ings with all department heads — 
communication. Know them. Dis- 


cuss their operations and_ their 


problems with them whenever the 
opportunity arises. If it is slow to 
come, go out of your way to create 
the opportunity. 








# 
eal ae - a. 


Sweet stuff .. 


Boeing 
Airplane Co., Seattle, gives candy-filled 
plastic bags, imprinted with Boeing name 


For Christmas, 


and Christmas design, to children of 
the company’s 60,000 employes. 
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NEW Subscription Order Form 


Please enter immediately my 
subscription to Industrial Marketing 


(| Three years at $6,[] One year at $3, [] Two years at $5 


(Add $2 a year for foreign postage) 
C1] | am enclosing payment C] Bill me later C) Bill my firm 


TITLE 





Nature 
of Business 


STATE 
Industrial Marketing 200 E. ILLINOIS ST...CHICAGO 1) 





£: \). deliv 


more than 


501000 


copies every month 
that reach today’s expanding 
buying group in 43,000 plants — 
in all industries! = : 


7 | *an added reason why you belong 
in N.E.D. in 1957! 





now...N ers| 








NIBP. 
1213 W. Third Street . 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





for 
f What Ails 
Your Sales 


Diagnosis of physical ills? 
Call in a specialist! 


Same with merchandising 
problems. WE’RE specialists 
in selling your product 
WHERE IT COUNTS: at the 
point of sale. 


Diagnosis... research and anal- 
ysis of your product and re- 
quirements. 


Prescription...inspired design 
and economical fabrication. 


Cure... prompt, carefully engi- 
neered shipment, for intact 
arrival and easy setup. 


You, too, can benefit 
from our profit-proved 
MIRACLE MEDICINE 
for ailing sales... 
write today for 
Y. informative literature! 


display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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New to the Johnson line of 
guaranteed Metat-Working Fluids, 
o- is an all-purpose 
water-soluble Coolant. it offers: 








Guaranteed superior 
~ ...or your money back 











5. €. JONNSON & BOR. EHC, 
Indantsas Predart: Dinieion, Dept #26 
seamen 





Break-through . . Ads in metalworking publications broke buyer resistance to higher 
price of Johnson coolant by citing user benefits, pushing money-back guarantee 


From home to industry 


Ss. C. Johnson builds 
hot market for coolants 


A big consumer-products maker hits the industrial field 


with new products and well-tried merchandising methods. 


Result: Substantial added profits. Here’s how it was done. 


By Murray Crain 


= S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis., has made Johnson’s wax and 
other household products famous 
with many years of successful ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

And now Johnson has moved into 
the industrial field. In approaching 
the great markets represented by 
industry demand, the company has 
followed the same policy of aggres- 
sive merchandising and advertising 
which proved so successful in the 
consumer field. While exact figures 
on industrial and institutional sales 
are not available, it is believed that 
these new markets and the busi- 
ness developed in them have added 


many millions of dollars to the 


company’s volume and a substantial 
sum to its net profits. 

Thus far Johnson’s industrial di- 
vision is promoting business in 
three directions: coolants for metal- 
working, finishing products for fur- 
niture manufacturers and _ protec- 
tive wrappings for citrus and vege- 
table growers. 

All of this does not take account 
of business in the institutional field, 
where floor wax and other main- 
tenance items have been repack- 
aged and promoted for use by 
schools, hospitals, hotels and other 
large institutional users. Here too, 
the methods which have succeeded 
in selling to the general public have 
been used effectively, with distribu- 
tors backed by vigorous merchan- 
dising and advertising addressed to 

Continued on page 138 








Why PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, a weekly, 


“news magazine” 


is more than a 











Because PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is edited for super- 
intendents, plant managers, engineers and technical 
men, and these production men need two kinds 
of news. 


One consists of trends, prices, new mills, mergers, 
personnel, and of course information on new and 
improved products. As a weekly, PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL covers this kind of news, every week. 


The other kind of news to production men consists 
of new methods, improvements, production short- 
cuts, any and all new ideas that other mills have 
worked out to help production men solve their 
problems. This kind of news is also presented in 
practical how-to articles every week in PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL. For example: 


Fibreboard Develops Porosity Tester 

How Bergstrom Stabilizes Softened Process Water 
Calender Stack Maintenance 

What Causes Dissolving Tank Explosions? 

How to Improve Instrument Maintenance 


New Method of Increasing Drying Capacity 
of Paper Machinery 


Four Ways to Cut Lime Kiln Operating Costs 
How Swanee Uses Deflectors on Yankee Machines 
How to Measure Wood in Moving Conveyors 


How and Why of Rubber Covered Rolls 





Here’s another gauge of the usefulness 
of how-to news 








Each month the Bulletin of The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry surveys periodical articles that relate to 
the pulp and paper field and presents abstracts of 
those they consider of greatest value. It is interest- 
ing to note in the chart below how the several trade 
publications in the pulp and paper field compare 
on the basis of the number of articles abstracted 
by the Institute. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
Southern Pulp & Paper 
Paper Mill News 

Pulp & Paper 


Paper Industry 





Articles abstracted, October 1955 through September 1956 
(latest information available). 


This continuation of significant news of the in- 
dustry and how-to news of production is what 
makes PAPER TRADE JOURNAL so useful to the 
production men who have just about the whole 
say when it comes to selecting the equipment, 
materials and supplies they need to run pulp and 
paper mills. 


PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL @ 


15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Voted by mill men as “the most useful paper’ 
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INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MONTHLY 


(16,111 Circulation) 


is READ by 


Mow 


Independent Oil 
Men than is any 
Other Oil Publication 


$1,600,000,000.00 
SPENT ANNUALLY 
By “Independents” 


(for equipment, supplies, 
maintenance and repair 
excluding labor) 


Who Dull 


70% of New Oil Wells 
75% of “Wildcat’’ Wells 
and 


| Discover 
73% of New Oil Pools 


Got Your Share 
of This. Important 
Market 


with a schedule in the 
Independent Oil Man’s 
Own Association 
Publication . . . the 
Independent Petroleum 
Association of America’s 


INDEPENDENT 


PETROLEUM 


MONTHLY. 


.. Box 1019 Tulsa, Okla. 
91% of members read it according 


to a 
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HOT MARKET. . 
continued from p. 136B 


their customers, the institutional 
buyers. 


How it's done . . A good example 
of how Johnson has successfully in- 
vaded one of the most difficult and 
important industrial markets is its 
development of coolants for use in 
metalworking. The product, the re- 
sult of intensive study by Johnson’s 
industrial research department, was 
tested successfully before being in- 
troduced to industry. Thus, the 
company had a record of successful 
use before it tried to pioneer a 
brand new type of product for ma- 
chine operators. 

The men who buy steel in one of 
its common forms and convert it in- 
to useful products have been 
plagued with the heat problem from 
the beginning of the industry. Cool- 
ants were developed to assist them 
in fighting this costly phenomenon, 
oil being the basic ingredient until 
recently. With the advent of auto- 
mation and higher machine speeds, 
generation of temperatures of 500 
degrees became commonplace and 
the life of costly tools shrank. 

Johnson stepped into this picture 
with wax coolants and some claims 
that seemed extravagant in the light 
of past experience—claims that 
were, however, backed by that 
well-tested consumer technique, the 
money back guarantee. Because a 
reduction in heat of only 50 degrees 
multiplies the life of a tool five 
times, it was not difficult to induce 
metalworkers to give the new prod- 
uct a trial. This despite the fact 
that the wax coolant costs more. 
The higher intial cost of wax, claims 
Johnson, is offset by increased pro- 
duction and reduced scrap. 


Supports distributors . . John- 
son’s industrial wax is sold exclu- 
sively through 124 distributors and 
the company’s field men are cau- 
tioned not to call on plants unless 
they are accompanied by a distribu- 
tor salesman. This policy not only 
pleases the distributor, but it gives 
his men the opportunity to see how 
technical problems are met by ex- 
perts in wax cooling. 

A key man in the Johnson sales 
set-up is the salesman in each dis- 


tributor organization selected for 
special training. This salesman is 
frequently called on for help by his 
colleagues in solving tough techni- 
cal problems. 

The company’s primary educa- 
tional effort, therefore, is the fac- 
tory training school, where sales- 
men who have shown special inter- 
est in wax coolants may broaden 
their knowledge of the product and 
its applications. The usual school 
term is three days—Tuesday 
through Thursday—giving salesmen 
travel time without interruption of 
week ends. Expenses for travel and 
lodging are born by the distributor. 
Meals and texts are provided by the 
company. One course is devoted to 
lubricants, one to cutting tools and a 
third to abrasives. 


Six-point promise .. Johnson 
acknowledges its responsibilities to 
distributors with this six-point 
promise: 


1. To train your sales people as ef- 
fective and articulate representa- 
tives for Johnson’s wax lubricants. 


2. To provide special assistance on 
complicated technical problems. 


3. To provide a factory training 
school for your wax lubricants spe- 
cialists and key salesmen. 


4. To assist in your sales promotion 
activities. 


5. To provide competitive prices, 
adequate packaging and uniform 
quality. 


6. To sell through you, rather than 
merely to you. 


In return, Johnson requires dis- 
tributors to keep up adequate stocks 
and maintain suggested resale 
prices. 


Ads get credit . . Cutting oils are 
sold direct to metalworking plants. 
And, since Johnson previously had 
no direct contact with these users 
of its coolants, it is fair to give ad- 
vertising the lion’s share of the 
credit for the company’s success in 
the industrial field. 

Johnson began its campaign with 
modest pages in monotone. A sec- 
ond color was added later. The 
stepped-up tempo proved so effec- 
tive that inserts were tested, fre- 





bial I ad lls — 


— = 





quently in four colors, with gratify- 
ing results. 

Because wax coolants are more 
costly than cutting oils, Johnson’s 
greatest success has been in large 
plants where coolant reclamation 
systems are in use. These big plants 
represent the major segment of the 
market. However, the company has 
secured enough business from small 
plants to indicate that their skepti- 
cism has waned appreciably. 

Johnson’s advertising schedule 
includes American Machinist, Auto- 
matic Machining, Grinding & Fin- 
ishing, Machine & Tool Blue Book, 
Metalworking, Mill & Factory, 
Modern Machine Shop and Produc- 
tion. Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, handles the account. a 























Together . . Cartoons throughout give 
Van booklet light touch, continuity. 


How to tell complex story 
Simply . . cartoons do it 


It starts out with an explanation 
of what air is and what water is and 
it ends up with a series of tables 
and diagrams telling industry how 
to separate the two. 

This is a cartoon-illustrated book- 
let put out by the Van Products Co., 
Erie, Pa., manufacturer of dehumid- 
ifying equipment for compressed air 
systems. 

The booklet tells, by means of the 
cartoon drawings and simply writ- 
ten text, the great amount of dam- 
age that can be done to industry’s 
tools and equipment when water 
condenses in compressed air, as it 
inevitably does. 

It ends up, of course, by telling 
how Van products can prevent this 
from happening. 

The booklet was written and pro- 
duced for Van by Ralph J. Schlosser 
& Associates, Erie sales promotion 
consultant. It has been so well re- 
ceived that it now is going into 
fourth printing. 
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Be sure to read 
S.D.WARREN COMPANY'’S 
viewpoint on this 
important subject in 
The Saturday Evening Post 
for December 15 


S. D. Warren Company 
89 Broad Street 
Boston 1, Massachusetts 
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Best Seller? DIESEL! 
Biggest Seller? OLIVER! 
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Best Line to Sell? 
Top-Selling OLIVER! 


Grow with OLIVER 
the business butider 

















Cat your big jobs down fo size 
"= with the Powerful Oliver OC-12 
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Successful diversifier . 


Diversification 


- One farm equipment maker that has 
kept its profits up is Oliver Corp. Ads show how it was done. 
At left, ad directed to dealers pushes latest improvements in 


How farm equipment 
makers fight slump 


Mergers, new and broadened product lines, abandonment of 


unprofitable ventures . . all are part of the farm equipment 


industry picture, which shows how a beleaguered segment 


of industry fights back in the face of falling sales. 


= The trend toward invasion of 
new fields by farm machinery man- 
ufacturers in the face of declining 
sales in their original markets, is 
emphasized by the merger of J. I. 
Case Co., Racine, Wis., with Amer- 


ican Tractor Corp., Churubusco, 
Ind., near Fort Wayne. 
American Tractor manufactures 


crawler tractors and earth-moving 
equipment. Case, an exclusive farm 
machinery company, has seen pro- 
duction halved in the past five 
years. 

American Tractor, although only 
a few years old, has grown rapidly. 
Net sales during the first nine 
months of 1956 were almost $8,000,- 
000, more than twice 1955 volume. 
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The moving spirit in the company 
is Mare Rojtman, who developed 
the Terramatic transmission which 
enables a tractor to reverse direc- 
tion without stopping. 

His wife, Lillian, is as gifted as 
her husband. She is secretary and 
acting advertising manager of the 
company, and in the latter role won 
a 1956 Putman Award for most 
effective use of industrial advertis- 
ing. The vehicle employed was a 
traveling “Tractorama” show which 
put the company on the map almost 
overnight. Advertising support con- 
sisted chiefly of inserts in color in 
regional construction papers. 

Mr. Rojtman told his stockholders 
recently that during the first nine 


farm line—diesel tractors and more efficient equipment. At 
right, crawler tractor ads shows company’s diversification, 
which now includes outboard motors, industrial presses. 


months of 1956 enough deaiers and 
distributors were added to bring the 
total handling TerraTrac tractors 
and equipment to more than 200. 

The Case-American consolidation 
will put the combined organization 
in a strong position to capitalize on 
the big road building program. 


Up and down. . Sales and income 
of J. I. Case Co. have fluctuated 
violently through the years accord- 
ing to the pulse-beat of the agri- 
cultural field. It had 1949 sales of 
$156,000,000, and net income of $17,- 
600,000. It paid both cash and stock 
dividends in that year. In 1954, op- 
erations resulted in a deficit, but a 
relatively small net of $903,000 was 
achieved in 1955. 

Mr. Rojtman will be executive 
vice-president and general manager 
of the merged companies. 

Other farm equipment manufac- 
turers have had their ups and 
downs just as Case has. And most 
of them are taking somewhat simi- 
lar actions. 

At Minneapolis-Moline Co., Min- 
neapolis, last year’s net sales shrank 
to $72,000,000 — $5,000,000 below 
1954. However, the company re- 
ported net income of $679,000 for 
1955, compared with a loss of $44,- 
000 in 1954. It strengthened its sales 
organization during the year by 




















MORE THAN EVER... 


tt LP-GAS Is Your Fuel, 


Your Best Buy Is a John Deere 





“f) JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, TLLINOIS 














Economy . . John Deere ad for LP gas 
powered tractor points to equipment 
makers’ efforts to aid farmer by devel- 
oping more economical equipment that 
use LP gas or diesel fuel. 


opening offices in Des Moines and 
Indianapolis. Several new export of- 
fices also were established. 

Sales and production-wise, Min- 
neapolis-Moline developed four new 
tractors under the name “Power- 
lined,’ and completed development 
of a revolutionary new line of pow- 
er units for irrigation, oil pumping 
and other industrial applications. It 
also marketed a new line of crawler 
tractors, some of them burning LP 
gas. 


Sticks with farm field .. Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill., continues to con- 
centrate on the agricultural field, 
but in 1955 it expanded service to 
the farmer by constructing a new 
agricultural chemical plant for pro- 
duction of nitrogen fertilizer mate- 
rials. While full capacity was not 
reached, sales of chemical products 
were $2,355,000. Volume of farm 
equipment business was $331,000,- 
000, which kept the company on the 
high plateau first reached in 1948. 

William A. Hewitt, Deere presi- 
dent, believes that farmers’ prov- 
lems are those of all business men. 

“Farm equipment sales in the 
United States and Canada increased 
in the face of decreased farm in- 
come,” he said. “Contributing fac- 
tors were farmers’ efforts to reduce 
production costs with new, larger 


and more efficient types of farm 
machinery, application of more fer- 
tilizer, the continuing increase in 
the size of farms, and the larger 
amount of non-farm income re- 
ceived by farmers.” 

Deere introduced a new Diesel 
tractor in 1955 to cut fuel costs. 
While it provided many new attach- 
ments of a purely agricultural na- 
ture, it also enlarged its program of 
testing and clearing for use on John 
Deere tractors equipment designed 
and produced by independent man- 
ufacturers. 

Deere made a radical change in 
policy in 1955, when it established a 
wholly-owned subsidiary in Vene- 
zuela to sell and ultimately manu- 
facture John Deere products outside 
of the United States and Canada. In 
the past, export sales have been 
handled by a department within the 
company. 

Deere and its subsidiaries own 
and operate 15 manufacturing plants 
in the United States and one in Ca- 
nada. Like its contemporaries, it op- 
erates its own jobbing houses. 

Sales of International Harvester 
Co., to which diversification is an 
old story, exceeded $1 billion for the 
fourth time in 1955. Substantial 
gains were recorded in sales of mo- 
tor trucks, farm implements and in- 
dustrial power equipment. Sales of 
service parts accounted for about 
20% of total volume. 

Product research was stepped up. 
In the division of industrial power 
alone, more than 7,000 acres of land 
in different parts of the country are 
being used for product testing. Har- 
vester also has launched a strong, 
cooperative merchandising and ad- 
vertising program for dealers (See 
story on construction equipment 
distributors, p. 50). 


Quits refrigeration . . Sales were 
divided as follows by products: mo- 
tor trucks, service parts and service, 
39%; farm tractors and service 
parts, 18%; farm implements and 
service parts, 16%; industrial power 
equipment and service parts, 13%; 
refrigeration products and _ service 
parts, 5%; other products, 10%. 
Harvester, in one case, reversed 
the diversification trend when it got 
out of the refrigeration business at 
the end of 1955. The company said 
surveys showed it either had “to in- 


vest large sums of capital to develop 
a line of other appliances or get out 
of the business.” It decided to quit, 
it said, because the capital tied up 
in refrigeration “could be more pro- 
fitably used in other lines of our 
business.” 

It went ahead, however, with 
greater diversification within its 
fields. The motor truck division in- 
troduced a line of light and medium 
trucks in 1955, including a wide 
range of four and six-wheel gaso- 
line and liquid petroleum gas mod- 
els, with gross vehicle ratings from 
4,200 to 33,000 pounds. 

And in 1956 production was 
started on a new off-the-high-way 
truck called the ‘“Payhauler’— 
the largest wheeled vehicle ever 
built by Harvester. The giant truck 
is being produced in two sizes, with 
the larger unit capable of. handling 
24 tons. 


Diversifies painlessly . . The ex- 
tent of the diversification program 
of Oliver Corp., Chicago, may be 
gaged by the fact that in 1955 its 
sales of farm equipment represented 
only 63% of the total. Industrial and 
construction equipment accounted 
for 13% and defense products, 24%. 
Exports, exclusive of those to Cana- 
da, gave the company 11% of its 
volume. 

Oliver enjoys the fruits of diver- 
sification and escapes the pain by 
the simple process of buying exist- 
ing companies. 

In 1951, Oliver expanded its farm 
equipment line and moved into the 
hydraulic press and industrial con- 
veyor fields with the acquisition of 
the A.B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa. In 
1954, it went into the outboard mo- 
tor business by buying out the out- 
board portion of Chris Craft. Ac- 
quisition of two other companies— 
Cleveland Tractor Co. and Be-Ge 
Mfg. Co., Gilroy, Cal.—has given 
Oliver a line of crawler tractors, 
earth-moving equipment and hy- 
draulic power controls for the earth 
movers. For all these new products 
sales began immediately through 
the same dealer organizations that 
had served the previous owners of 
the various companies. 

Such diversification pays for Ol- 
iver. Sales in 1955 were $133,600,000, 
with a net income of $4,796,000— 
best since 1952. ® 
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INQUIRIES 


Are a wonderful thing 


if they come from good 


prospects... 


if they don’t cost too 
much to secure! 


LOW COST 


Six insertions (just $840.00 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impressions. 
Twelve insertions (just $1,440.00 total) 
will give over 400,000 impressions on 
potential buyers. Only equipment buy- 
ers will receive Oil and Gas Equipment, 
$0 your inquiries will be of the highest 
quality and will be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. Forms close 30 
days prior to date of issue. 





4) 
Equipment 





The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 





published monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 © Tulsa, Okla. 
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| Just follow the rules 





You, too, can be a 
business paper writer 


Technical articles make valuable promotion. Here’s how to 


write them .. and get them into print. A valuable guide 


for technical men who want to write such articles .. and 


for the promotion men who must see that they’re written. 


By H. C. McDaniel* 


| Manager, Technical Information 


| Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Pittsburgh 


= With well over 2,000 technical 
and business publications being 
published in the United States, 
you'd think it would be easy to get 
a technical article into print. 

And it is—if certain basic rules 
are followed. The rules add up to 
considerable hard work. But these 
efforts pay off in personal prestige 
for the author of the article and 
valuable promotion for his company. 

How the information for the 
article is gathered, how it’s organ- 
ized and how it’s presented will 
determine its acceptability to a pub- 
lication. To do this efficiently and 
successfully, you must first know 
the aims and purposes of the publi- 
cation and what it is trying to ac- 
complish editorially. Then you must 


| *Adapted from a talk before the Confer- 
| ence on Scientific and Technical Writing 


at the University of Pennsylvania 


know who the readers are, and 
what they do. 

For any given publication, there 
is a specific answer to its aims and 
purposes. One editor says the pur- 
pose of his magazine is, “to help 
the industry increase its productiv- 
ity.” 

But, we’re not dealing with a 
specific publication, we’re dealing 
with a species—all publications that 
publish technical articles. And pub- 
lications follow the usual pattern of 
a species in that all members are 
not exactly alike. 

In the case of technical publica- 
tions, they differ in two important 
respects: One group is concerned 
solely with the problems of a spe- 
cific industry, such as that of avia- 
tion, chemical, or electrical, and 
therefore, publishes only informa- 
tion of interest and use to the in- 
dustry. The other group is con- 
cerned solely with a specific job 
function, such as that of product 
design, production, or maintenance, 
and, therefore, publishes only infor- 
mation pertinent to members of 








that professional occupation. 


To do a better job . . Regardless 
of this species distinction, it may be 
said generally that all publications 
that publish technical material, do 
this “to help the reader do his job 
better.” This is accomplished in one 
of the following ways: 


1. Reporting important new tech- 
nical information. 


2. Reporting practical, down-to- 
earth, how-to-do-it applications of 
technical information that led to 
new or improved methods of opera- 
tion. 


3. Reporting new process _tech- 
niques or technical developments 
and interpreting the benefits of 
each. 


4. Keeping open the lines of com- 
munication between members in the 
industry. 


Such emphasis on utility and pur- 
posefulness in editorial material 
gives a clue to the kind of informa- 
tion to look for when selecting ma- 
terial for an article. 

Never forget that technical pub- 
lications are published solely for 
the professional needs of their 
readers, and the editor is interested 
only in information that satisfies 
those needs. 


Who reads it? . . The readers of 
technical magazines, are men in 
business, trade, and industry. Every 
professional occupation is repre- 
sented — policy and administration, 
accounting and finance, purchasing 
and production, research and de- 
velopment, engineering and design, 
sales and service. 

Some of these men have college 
degrees, some do not. For those who 
do, they range from PhD and MS to 
BS and BA. For those who do not, 
their professional experience is 
their forte. But, regardless of the 
professional needs of a man — or 
his educational background — there 
is a magazine that caters to these 

Continued on page 144 








AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 
advertisers 










It is one thing for a publication to “cover” the metals industry. 
Some of them do so. Quite another for a publication to prove that all 
of its readers are men with authority to buy. 

ONLY AMM CAN DO THIS! 


AMM is the nation’s only ABC-audited, 
daily source for market information on 
metals and metal products. It is “the 
Market Authority” to over 11,000 paid 
subscribers —- administrative execu- 
tives in the metal consuming and pro- 
ducing* industries. With the highest 
annual subscription rate ($20) of any 
other publication in its field, the read- 
ers of AMM are, obviously, tonnage 
buyers of metals and metal products 
and therefore require daily information 

SSS ---- 











on prices and market trends as a bar- 
ometer for their purchasing activities. 

Ample recognition of the intense 
reader-interest generated by the edito- 
rial content of AMM is this incontro- 
vertible fact; AMM carries more metal 
and metal products advertising than 
any other daily, weekly or monthly 
publication in its field—and at less cost 
per unit of space. Facts and figures on 
rates, color inserts and circulation on 
request. 


“Producers of metals and metal products are frequently 
also important consumers of other metals. Normally, 
for example, producers of galvanized steel sheets and 
job galvanizers account for about 45!/2 per cent of 
the total annual slab zinc consumption in the U.S. 





AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 
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City Streets 
need $36 billion 


More than $36 billion are needed to 
put the streets and highways of our 
cities into shape. The 1956 Highway 
Bill will concentrate on this urban back- 
log. More than half of the expenditures 
on the key National Interstate System 
will be within city limits. 

Even without the forthcoming new pro- | 
gram, the municipal street expenditures 
have been approaching $2 billion an- | 
nually. About $3 out of every $10 
spent on all U.S. roads has been on | 
urban roads and streets. 


The additional Federal funds for the 
vitally needed urban extensions of the 
Interstate System will enable dozens of 
cities to spend their own funds on other 
streets. Vast quantities of street lights, | 
traffic signals, signs and hundreds of | 
other products will be needed. 





Reach this Market through | 


The only 
national 
publication 
devoted 
exclusively 
to the urban 


street market 





STREET ENGINEERING delivers 
every specifying and purchasing influ- 
ence in the municipal street maintenance 
and operations market. STREET ENGI- 
NEERING goes to over 14,000 persons, 
each individually screened for his value 
to the advertiser. With no need to 
conform to precedent or existing cir- 
culation patterns, waste circulation has 
been kept to an absolute minimum. 
STREET ENGINEERING ’s circulation | 
is 90.39% effective, a figure approached 
by no other publication in its field. 


Write for complete market and publi- 
cation data. 


Street 
Etgineering 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


A Gillette Publication 
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needs, and this holds true regard- 
less of the degree of specialization 
of his work. 


Inside an editor . . Though the 
technical article you write is aimed 
at a specific reader, this in itself will 
not assure publication. The manu- 
script still has to fulfil the editorial 
requirements of the _ publication. 
Meeting those requirements usually 
includes a number of concepts that 
are almost always headed by the 


| “relevancy” or “reader value” con- 
| cept. 


Where relevancy is concerned, the 
editor usually asks: Is it in our 
field? Does the subject matter fall 
within our editorial scope? The 
philosophy of relevancy goes about 
like this: It doesn’t do anybody — 
the reader, the publication, the 
author or a company — much good 
to have an article appear where it 


| doesn’t reach the greatest number 


of people interested in the subject 
and the particular treatment of the 
subject. 

When the manuscript is being 
tested for reader value, the ques- 
tions go about like this: Is the sub- 
ject of interest and value to our 
readers? Does it give them new, 


| additional, or different information 
| about an older subject? How much 


new, unusual, and interesting infor- 
mation does the manuscript contain 
Does the article 
define and/or solve a problem? Will 
the technique or development be 
directly useful to our readers? 

That last is a key question. Tech- 
nical magazines have built their 
reputation over the past decades on 
the usefulness of their editorial con- 
tent, and today more than ever they 
relentlessly to this 
concept. 

Timeliness is another concept of 
great importance. Is it new? Does 
the manuscript describe a new tech- 
nique or development of significance 
to the industry we serve? Does the 
article deal with a problem of cur- 


rent interest? The _ underlying 
thought here is this: Progress is 
built on development — develop- 


ment of new materials and ma- 
chines, processes and_ techniques; 


therefore, if the technical publica- 
tion is to serve the professional 
needs of its readers it must bring 
them the latest developments, not 
something that is already known 
throughout the industry. 

An extremely useful concept at 
times is interest range. How many 
readers will be interested? Does the 
article approach the subject from 
the angle of greatest interest and 
usefulness to our readers? Or, is the 
material too specific for our audi- 
ence? 

The philosophy here is one of 
maximum value for the greatest 
number of readers. That’s usually a 
basic yardstick of all magazines. No 
publication can afford to publish an 
article that will attract only 3% of 
its readers when it already has 
waiting for publication an article 
that will draw the attention of 75% 
of its readers. 


Prove your claims .. An ex- 
tremely important concept is ac- 
curacy. Are the statements sup- 
ported by facts? Is the article 
accurate, factual, impartial? Does 
the article say something specific? 

Technical publications have a 
major obligation to their subscribers 
to make certain that nothing that is 
printed will mislead them. Claims 
must be backed up by facts. Any 
unusual statement must be so well 
explained and supported by facts 
that readers will accept its veracity. 
Readers are interested in facts far 
more than in claims or generaliza- 
tions. 

In a way, authoritativeness is 
associated with accuracy, yet it 
isn’t. Is the article authoritative? Is 
the author an authority in the field? 
This concept is directly related to 
the line of reasoning that goes 
something like this: to write in- 
telligently, you must first of all be 
familiar with your subject. Until 
you are, the wisest course is to gain 
experience. 

Manuscripts must on occasion be 
tested for duplication. If this is not 
a new process or technique, the 
article must add something that has 
not been generally known before. 
It may complement but must not 
duplicate material recently pub- 
lished or planned for future publi- 
cation? No editor is going to jeop- 
ardize his reputation for being there 

Continued on page 144B 






















The marine market, billions 
wide and 15 years long... 


Today there’s more than one big-money market, 
but how many can you name where the esti- 
mated spending course is definitely plotted for 
the next 15 years? The marine field is as wide 
as it is long—big two ways—$1.8 billion being 
spent right now, this year, by ship operators and 
government . . . billions more planned for the 
next 15 years ahead. America’s merchant marine 
is in for a rebuilding, stem to stern. Your profit 
pattern, your whole future in this market may 
be remaking, too. What are you doing about it? 


Nautical Gear Courtesy of 
Abercrombie & Fitch 





Photograph Courtesy of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 






Speed up your selling. . . put 
Marine Engineering /Log to work! 


Match the marine market, buyer for buyer, dollar 
for dollar, with the only magazine that’s big 
enough, broad enough to back up your selling 
every step of the way . . . Marine Engineering/ 
Log. And editorial content of extraordinary vigor 
and readership . . . a circulation so substantial 
(largest in the field, only ABC paper) it nails down 
every buying factor you must sell, and keep sold 
. . . coast-to-coast, ship-to-shore. A strong sales 
tool, now stronger, combined with The Log. And 
a happy cost-to-coverage ratio to help you do 
your job in a big way, for big results . . . MARINE 
ENGINEERING/LOG, Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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first-with-the-newest by accepting 
old material. 


Tell all . . Other matters to check 
for are: 

>» Completeness.. Does the manu- 
script contain all essential informa- 
tion needed to present the technique 
or development? 

> Structure. Is the manuscript well- 
organized? Does it follow the pro- 
gression of cause and effect? Is the 
information presented in a clear and 
terse manner? 

> Visual Aids. Do illustrations sup- 
port the central theme of the arti- 
cle? 

The feelings of all editors on these 
points are strong. They do feel, for 
instance, that the manuscript should 
be complete. However, many of 
them admit that if the article is on 
a subject they want to cover, they 
will go back to the author for more 
information rather than reject the 
story completely. 

It isn’t often that an article will 
be turned down solely because of 
faulty organization or style. Editors 
are far more interested in content 
than in style, because usually a 
considerable reorganization and re- 
writing job is done anyway. That’s 
just part of their daily jobs. 

Often, though, the editor does in- 
sist on changes that will shorten 
articles, liven them up, make them 
easier to read and_ understand, 
broaden their appeal, sharpen their 
approach. 

While most editors are more in- 
terested in subject matter and con- 
tent than in niceties of style, the 
fact remains that a well organized, 
well illustrated, and tersely written 
article will get prompter considera- 
tion and will be published sooner 
than one that is a hodge podge of 
organization and writing. 


What's in it for you? . . The writ- 
er of a technical article gains more 
professionally and personally than 
any other person. There is no surer, 
nor easier, way to establish a pro- 
fessional reputation than by pub- 
lishing useful, well-prepared and 
authoritative articles that get the 
serious attention of people in your 
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field; your name becomes a part of 
their vocabularies. 

You get personal recognition in 
his own company, too, among your 
immediate associates as well as 
those up the ladder. You'll find, too, 
that the discipline of writing forces 
you to rigorously organize your 
thoughts and information. This, in 
turn, can lead to brand new ideas, 
concepts, or explanations. 

Then there’s another benefit, the 
greatest of them all — the keen, 
lasting personal satisfaction of 
knowing you're passing along infor- 
mation that will help others in your 
profession everywhere do a better 
job now and for years to come. 

Finally, there is the payment. 
Sometimes this is in cash, some- 
times in reprints. Generally, but not 
always, the choice is yours. This 
payment can never come anywhere 
near compensating you for your 
specialized knowledge or experi- 
ence, nor probably even for your 
time in preparing the article. But it 
does represent supplemental income 
and for this reason should be of 
some interest. 


See editors early .. There are 
several ways editors can help the 
technical writer. And the vital key 
to all of them is to get in touch 
with the editor early — directly or 
through your public relations de- 
partment. 

Editors have to be specialists in 
two things: (1) types of editorial 
material their readers want, and 
(2) ways to present this material 
so as to spark and hold interest. 
Therefore, the sooner you _ start 
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‘Need some new copy slants. You 

can dream them up on your way in 
this morning!”’ 


working with the editor, the easier 
it will be for him to pass along his 
tips. 

The moment you begin thinking 
of writing an article, let the editor 
of the publication you think will be 
interested know something about it 
before you start serious work. If 
convenient, drop in and see him. If 
you can’t do this, send him a short 
outline of what you have in mind 
and how you intend to handle it. 
Then he can let you know at once 
whether he is interested. 

This might save you a lot of work. 
Your article idea may be a perfectly 
good one, yet more suitable for 
some other publication. Or maybe 
the editor already has a manuscript 
along the same lines. In either case, 
it would be to your advantage to 
know right at the start that the 
magazine couldn’t publish your ma- 
terial. 

There’s another advantage, too. 
Once the editor knows exactly the 
type of article you’re preparing he 
can work out with you a publica- 
tion date that'll give it priority on 
his schedule. Otherwise, you may 
have to wait several months. 


Tricks of the trade . . Finally, 
getting in touch with the editor 
early permits him to come up with a 
special story tailored exclusively for 
his audience. He will dig deeper to 
make the story hit harder and wear 
longer than the “today’s news” or 
“run-of-the-mill” release variety. 
That will be to your advantage as 
well as to the publication’s. 

There’s another way you can 
profit by getting in touch with the 
editor early. He can often tip you 
off to some of the tricks of the trade 
that'll get better attention for your 
story. 

One of the first tips he’ll give you 
is that the reader wants to know 
two things immediately: 
> What’s this about? 
> Why should I read it? 

This information should be in the 
first paragraph of the story, there- 
fore, summarize the theme of your 
article in this paragraph. If the 
reader goes on, he has only one 
more question: 
> Where is the proof? 

Ideally, the technical article does 
not stray from this pattern. If, as 
you develop your story, you have 








doubt about the value of a para- 
graph or a page, drop it. Better that 
you do it than for an editor to have 
to suggest it. Don’t be afraid that a 
manuscript is too brief. Depend as 
heavily as you can on graphic il- 
lustrations to carry your message, 
but keep the charts, graphs, and 
tables as simple as possible. 

The reason many look upon writ- 
ing as an ordeal is because they are 
not prepared to write. Writing is 
nothing more than _ disciplined 
thinking, and until your thoughts 
are crystallized, you'll have diffi- 
culty putting them down on paper. 
Here are some things you: can do 
that may help you. 


1. Talk over your subject with 
others. In so doing, you’ll be forced 
to organize your thinking to express 
yourself; to answer questions. 


2. Start writing even though you 
do not feel prepared. By the time 
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Ratio Map of the U. S. 
Area of each state is shown in exact ratio 
to its industrial value. M.P.A. covers the 
“Heart'’ exclusively! 


in the BOOMING 100-BILLION-DOLLAR 
MIDWEST INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 


you reach the second or third page, 
you'll hit upon the key to the 
puzzle. Stop right there. Tear up 
what you have written. Start where 
you should have in the first place. 


3. If you absolutely cannot get 
started, “sleep” on your story. The 


pieces often fall into the right place 
the next day. 


4. If you are one of the unfortunate 
persons who has trouble writing 
because words get in your way, 
study writers like Flesch and Gun- 
ning. Three points they make are 
fundamental: (1) write as you 
would like to talk; (2) keep your 
sentences short, and (3) use simple 
words. The “simplicity of the 
thought,” not the number of words 
in a sentence should govern. 


5. Then there is the matter of 
grammar. Many rules (like the split 
infinitive or preposition at the end 
of a sentence) have nothing to do 
with meaning. They are mere mat- 
ters of form. They often get in the 
way, make a thought hard to ex- 
press. Not only that, the product is 
stilted. If the rule of grammar goes 
to substance — is necessary to un- 
derstanding — it should be fol- 
lowed. If it is a matter of form, 
break it if it gets in the way. 


6. And on organization, here is a 


Here's your entree to BIG BUSINESS — in the 
World’s Richest Concentration of Industrial Buying 
Power! Here’s how to get ‘‘inside’’ where the real 
buying is done — where-jthe orders are issued. 
M.P.A. does it for you like fidthing else can! It’s the 
P.A.’s own magazine, ‘‘must’’ reading for all mem- 
bers of the powerful, P.A. Associations in the ‘Heart 
of Industrial America’’ — 100% ‘‘buyer’’ coverage 
every month. 


Your ad in M.P.A. is the perfect introduction for 
your representatives. They'll report more sales: 
“The buyer saw our ad in M.P.A. — needs our 
products and services — closed a deal!’’ That's 
why so many ‘‘national’’ advertisers have made 
M.P.A. a “regular on their lists of preferred 
media. They're getting value, and they're staying 
with it. Try an ad series of your own, and you'll 
do the same! 


A few of the ‘“‘national’’ advertisers who use over 50% of the space: 








Alcoa Wickwire-Spencer Nat'l Screw 
U. S. Steel Roebling’s Torrington 

J. & L. Babcock & Wilcox Standard Oil 
Ryerson Tube Turns Cities Service 
Bethlehem Chase Brass American Box 
McLouth Bridgeport Brass Robt. Gair 
Lunkenheimer Scovill Brass Ohio Gear 
Assoc. Spring American Brass Oakite 
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viewpoint that might help. Picture 
your article as a jigsaw puzzle. In 
Continued on page 146 
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*(11 mos. '56 over 11 mos. '55) 
For Top Sales Results 


in ’57 to the Major Plants 
that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi- 
billion industry, use the one dynamic 
national magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men who make the buying 
decisions. 

More Top Buying Power 
for Your Advertising Dollar 
(C1) See for yourself! Ask for latest report 
showing these circulation gains among 

the right people in the right places: 
|S RE eR Rees UP 21.9% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Wooden 


Container Mfrs. .......................UP 57.8% 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 

Planing Mills ................ =. aP 1327, 
Furniture, Fixture and 

Cabinet Mfrs. ........ UP 2257, 


Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., Large 
Industrial Plants with 
Woodworking Shops ..................UP 26.1% 
Renewal Percentage ................... UP 10.2 
t(Nov. ’52 to May '56) 


WOOD a 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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the lead paragraph you give the 
reader a fast look at the completed 
puzzle. He gets an idea of what the 
whole picture looks like. Then, in 
effect, you take a duplicate of this 
puzzle and assemble it, piece by 
piece, before the reader’s eyes. 


Double duty reports . . You can 
adapt technical reports to technical 
articles, but first you must decide 
the general nature and purpose of 
the article. This will determine 
what parts of the report are to be 
used and what reorientation may 
be required. Once the nature and 
purpose of the article is decided it 
should be possible to rough an out- 
line and select illustrative material. 

You must keep in mind the fact 
that the reader of the technical 
publication is interested in the re- 
sults and the application of the re- 
sults, so your article need not be 
as exhaustive or detailed as your 
paper. In fact, it will not be ac- 
cepted for publication if it is. 

This means you must remove the 


generalities, historical background 
and similar extraneous material 
that do not support directly the 
purpose of your article. 

If you don’t want to do this 
adaptation without some help, ask 
the editor about the feasibility of 
adapting your technical report to a 
technical article before beginning 
work on it. But don’t just send him 
a copy of the report. Send along a 
brief explanation or outline of what 
you propose to do. Try to deter- 
mine the type of article that would 
be suitable for the editor’s maga- 
zine. Unless you do this, the edi- 
tor may not see the article possi- 
bility in the report or paper. 

One final point to remember, is 
that the illustrations in the report 
may be quite dead-looking and for 
this reason may have to be retaken 
for the article presentation. If this 
is the case, tell the editor what you 
are in a position to do in this re- 
spect. Also, summary tables may 


have to be prepared to replace a lot ° 


of detailed tables. Suggest how you 
plan to handle this. In other words, 
make it easy for the editor to grasp 
the story idea, don’t make him dig 
for it. 2 








Trade show technique . 


. Hollywood borrows from trade shows to promote ‘‘Lust for 


Life,’ movie of painter Van Gogh's life. MGM had full-color, full-size dye transfer 


prints made of Van Gogh paintings to use in the movie. Prints were made by Pano- 


rama Color, Burbank, Cal., whose business normally is making extra large prints for 


use in trade shows or similar promotions. Here, Panorama Color owner Reece Lewis 


(left) examines one of the prints with actress Jeanette Sterke and Kirk Douglas, who 


plays Van Gogh in movie. 
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Tells how Black & Decker 
ads precondition market - 


™ BUFFALO—“The prime reason for 
Black & Decker advertising is to 
precondition the market and to im- 
prove the productivity of our sales- 
man,” Walter H. Bramman of Black 
& Decker’s Buffalo office told the 
Niagara Frontier Chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Mr. Bramman, speaking at the 
chapter forum, said his company 
gets distributors and outlets through 
advertising pinpointed in construc- 
tion media for power tools. 

Stanley Alling of Product En- 
gineering, New York, showed a 
sound slide film on the Readex 
readership rating service. 

“Readex does not fight with 
Starch and Gallup-Robinson,” he 
said, “but supplements and meas- 
ures the interest generated in ad- 
vertising, not the whys and where- 
fores.” 


RCA’s Folsom predicts 90% 
electronics industry growth 


-§ LOS ANGELES—Electronics, al- 


ready an $11-billion-a-year indus- 
try, will grow to an $18 billion an- 
nual business in the next ten years, 
predicts Frank M. Folsom, presi- 
dent, Radio Corp. of America. 

Much of that increased volume 
will be in products unknown today, 
Mr. Folsom predicted. He spoke at 
the opening ceremonies of RCA’s 
new distribution center in Los An- 
geles. 

Reviewing the growth of elec- 
tronics, Mr. Folsom said more than 
80% of his company’s business to- 
day is in products that didn’t exist 
ten years ago, and he predicted that 

Continued on page 148 








YOU CAN AFFORD A 
GOOD BUSINESS FILM 

















if you produce tt yourself! 


YOU CAN EASILY produce a hard-hitting sales film at 
a fraction of “package” costs by dealing directly with the 
technical agencies of film production. You don’t need movie- 
making experience. We supply the know-how—we do alls 
technical work. You get a smooth, professional product. Com- 
panies big and small the world over are cutting film costs 
with this proven formula. You can, too. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. . 
"How to Make Low Cost Business Films." 


No obligation, no high-pressure follow-up. 











TE LE = i LM a leading 16mm motion picture 


[auc onporateso | “o} technical service since 1938 








6039 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 
Lisensee of Capitol Records music library 
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to the tremendous market 
potential awaiting you in 
the $17 billion telephone 
industry ... whether you 
manufacture autos, tools, 


trucks, office machines, etc. 





TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S 
Annual Catalog-Directory 


If you are seeking one of the country’s 
most vigorously growing markets .. . 
here’s a directory of more than 650 items 
bought for use by the telephone industry. 
All items are alphabetically listed .. . 
ranging from acetylene torches, adding 
augurs, through type- 
writers, wires and wrenches. Just looking 
over these items will give you the insight 


machines and 


you need preparatory to going after your 
share of this huge pie—$1%/4 billion worth 
of materials, supplies, etc., 
each year by telephone companies. 


purchased 


The 1957 edition of 
Telephone Engineer’s 
Catalog-Directory is 
NOW being com- 
piled. 










2 Order space 
te Circulation 
to telephone industry 
12,000 copies. 
More than double 
the circulation of any 
other directory. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 


Ogers Park.4-3040 


n Road e Chicago 26, 
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NEWS... 
continued from p. 147 


in another decade a comparable 
percentage of volume will be in 
products not now on the market. 


Illinois’ business paper ad 
drive aims to get new industry 


® SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The state of 
Illinois is planning its first national 
advertising and industrial promo- 
tion campaign. Its aim: to bring 
more industry into all sections of 
the state. 


More than 100 Illinois cities are 
expected to cooperate in the pro- 
gram, which follows a study made 
by the state’s industrial planning 
and development commission. 

The first phase of the program 
will be a series of full page ads in 
the Wall Street Journal, which will 
be followed by ads in other business 
publications. 


Bozell & Jacobs, Chicago, is the 
agency named to handle the cam- 
paign. 


Agency for agencies, 
advertisers formed 


™ PHILADELPHIA—A new agency has 
been formed to handle production 
details for agencies and advertisers 
—at no cost to these “clients.” 

The agency is called Advertising 
Detail Service. It works on a sup- 
plier subsidizing system. That is, 
subscribing suppliers pay a “sales- 
man’s commission” to ADS for 
business the agency brings them. 


The agency does not do any cre- 
ative work. But it says it handles 
all the production and detail con- 
cerned with advertising, promotion 
and merchandising, thus freeing the 
agency and the advertiser for cre- 
ative work. 


Back to school at Kudner 


® NEW yorRK—-The Kudner Agency, 
New York, has started a new man- 
agement training program for se- 
lected members of its staff. The first 
man who will take the special train- 
ing is account executive Lloyd De- 
laney, a 14-year veteran with Kud- 
ner, who will attend Harvard Busi- 


-ness School. ca 
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sett the HUGE 

METAL FORMING and | 
FABRICATING | 
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publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING ... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 
Slitters 
Furnaces and 















Presses 
Press Brakes 
Materials Handling 


Equipment Induction Heating 
Units 
Bending Rolls eit 
: Joining and : 
aoe oy Fastening Devices 
Equipment Automation Devices 
Transferring and Motors and Controls 
Positioning Lubricating Systems 
Devices Welding Machinery 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 


Cleaning and F 
Finishing Supplie 
Tooling Plastics 
















Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 


Dies and Tooling 
Stamping 


Plant Layout 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Automobiles Ordnance and 
Aircraft Accessories 
Forgings Office and Store 
Structural Metal roe and 
Products a 

li Transportation 
rasan ei Equipment 
— Containers 





_ . .YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 


ing these products in... 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL “e202 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 * ST 2-4121 
..)/ A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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Anyone interested? . . Educators, industrial executives, others meet to seek opinion 
on novel editorial project (I. to r.): Editor Robert McCoy, Industrial Packaging; Dean 
C. W. Beese, Purdue U.; publisher Marshall Haywood; President F. L. Hovde, Purdue; 
F. H. Wiley, International Harvester; John Mount, North America Companies. Sales 
executives aitending included R. |. Pearce, Reynolds Metals; M. C. Carlson, Signode 
Steel Strapping; N. A. Fowler, General Box Co. 


' $25,000 PLAN 





New twist in reader 
service is launched 
by Haywood, Purdue 


# A completely new editorial tech- 
nique and new service to industry 
has been devised by Industrial 
Packaging Magazine in cooperation 
with Purdue University. 

The idea is this: Industrial Pack- 
aging, which is published by Hay- 
wood Publishing Co., Chicago, will 
publish in its monthly issues a se- 
ries of “lessons” in industrial pack- 
aging, which will include study ma- 
terial and quizzes and will consti- 
tute a correspondence course for 
readers who wish to register for it. 

Purdue University will administer 
the correspondence course, available 
only through the pages of Industrial 
Packaging, and is cooperating with 
the publication in raising some $25,- 
000 to hire an administrator and 
staff for the course and gathering 
the material from the industry’s top 
leaders and other sources. 

Registration fee is $50 and reg- 
istration forms are being published 
in the publication’s December issue. 
Lessons are planned to start in jthe 
February issue and to continue for 
14 months, after which “graduaties” 
of the course will receive certifi- 
cates. Some 500 registrations are 
anticipated. Top management, sales 
and packaging executives from such 
well known companies as Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Aluminum 
Company of America, Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Reynolds Metals Co., Celo- 
tex Corp., Swift & Co., Ford Motor 


Co., Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
and others attended a luncheon in 
St. Louis, arranged by publisher 
Marshall Haywood, Jr., for discuss- 
ing the program with President 
Frederick L. Hovde and Dean 
Charles W. Beese of Purdue and 
Robert B. McCoy, editor of Indus- 
trial Packaging and originator of the 
idea. 

The $25,000 working capital for 
administering the program is to be 
raised among about 100 companies 
in the industrial packaging field 
who will be asked for contributions 
of $250 each, to be recoverable after 
a year in the form of scholarships 
of equivalent value. That is, after 
the program is established solidly, 
each such company can have its 
contribution back in the form of 
free courses in industrial packaging 
(for its packaging personnel) equal 
to the amount of contribution. 

Thereafter, registration fees are 
expected to keep the program self- 
supporting, as its administration and 
finance are carried on by Purdue 
University. 

Editor McCoy said the monthly 
lessons will cover six to ten pages 
in each issue, and that the material 
will be aimed to appeal to readers 
even if they are not taking the 
course. 

The idea was developed by Editor 
McCoy at the suggestion of a 
reader that the publication “run a 
series of quizzes, sort of like a cor- 
respondence course.” 

An administrator for the course, 
who is to be an experienced pack- 
aging technologist as well as an ed- 
ueator and administrator, is still 
being sought. 8 
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9 out of 10 
Officials” 
in the 
Steel Industry 
Read 

Blast Furnace 
& Steel Plant 


1 


*90% of all steel mill Operating, 
Maintenance, and Engineering offi- 
cials with buying authority read Blast 
Furnace & Steel Plant each month. 

Every steel plant in the United 
States and Canada and most foreign 
countries is represented on its sub- 
scription list. 

Circulation figures are backed by 
ABC audit. 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant gives 
you effective and economical cover- 
age of interested readers who com- 
prise the major buying power of the 
steel-making industry. In Blast Fur- 
nace & Steel Plant, you sell them all 
at once. 

Write for further advertiser’s in- 
formation. 


BLAST FURNACE & STEEL PLANT 


ABC, A.B.P. 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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BRAINSTORMING .. 


continued from p. 60 


ization with this function. 
54. Trade lists of good case history 
sources. 


55. Organize a clipping bureau for 


case histories only. 

56. Offer credit lines in ads for 
good application stories. 

57. Have salesman’s name or photo 
appear in the ads where his case 
history stories appear. 

58. Include the case history of the 
sale in addition to the case history 
of the product application. 

59. Offer a case of liquor for a good 
case history. 

60. The agency could offer some 
kind of humorous prize to the ad 
manager who provides maximum 
cooperation in helping dig up case 
history material. 

61. Give one to sales managers, 
too. 

62. Why not a “nose for news” ci- 
tation including a false nose or a 
plaque to those who dig up case 
histories to encourage looking for 
installations that can be incorpo- 
rated into case history advertising. 
63. Advertise in the shop that you 
are interested in case histories. 
(“Here’s an ad. If you have stories 
and photos like this, we can use 
them in another ad.”) 

64. Insert a “can you top this” ap- 
peal in case history ads. 

65. Give a prize for best replies 
to such an appeal. 

66. Devote an entire ad or a series 
of ads to “Wanted: Case Histories” 
theme. 

67. Use a direct mail campaign on 
the same theme. 

68. Make the appeal in the ex- 
ternal house organs. 

69. Carry a picture-story in inter- 
nal house organs going to salesmen 
showing how the agency goes about 
preparing a case history ad. 

70. Feature those who dig up case 
histories in company publications. 
71. Why not run a contest for the 
presidents of customer companies? 
72. Get their wives into the act. 
73. Prepare a little booklet, “How 
to get information on case his- 
tories,’ to be sent to everyone in 
the organization. 

74. Develop a special presentation 
form for salesmen to present to 
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BASIC RULES FOR BRAINSTORMING 











1. Judicial judgment is ruled 
out. 


3. Quantity is wanted. 


their customers. Into it would go a 
picture of the clients’ product in 
use. Duplicate prints sent to the 
agency would develop into a valu- 
able backlog for case histories. 

75. Encourage business publications 
to set up competitions for best case 
histories appearing in ads. 

76. Use our agency network to get 
case histories. 

77. Have travelling free-lance 
writers on the lookout for appli- 
cation stories. 

78. Hire a full-time individual to 
specialize in locating and preparing 
case histories. 

79. In the summer, hire college 
students to pick up case histories. 
80. Encourage agency employes to 
be on the lookout for case _his- 
tories while on vacation. 

81. Offer them an extra week of 
vacation if they come up with a 
good case history. 

82. Give a cash bonus annually for 
those who provide the best case 
history material. 

83. Have clients adopt the same 
set-up. 

84. When a client brings out a new 
product, check on suppliers of ma- 
terial and offer testimonials on how 
product was used for the suppliers’ 





2. ‘‘Free-wheeling” is  wel- 
comed. 





4. Combination and improve- 
ment are sought. 


advertising. 

85. Contact advertising managers 
of customers’ companies and en- 
courage them to supply you with 
case history material for your ads. 
86. Contact agencies of customers’ 
companies. 

87. Review old application stories 
and check to see if products are 
still in use. 

88. Dig up and show case histories 
on some of the earliest applications 
of product, comparing old design 
with new design and the many 
years product has served. This is 
especially valuable when tied in 
with an anniversary. 

89. Check “Business Founding Date 
Directory” for customers with an- 
niversaries coming up. Since most 
companies are anxious to promote 
their anniversary occasions, they 
would probably be very receptive 
to case histories on how they have 
used various products over the 
years. 

90. Check all customers mentioned 
in any ads using case _ histories, 
checking names against clients’ cus- 
tomer lists. Such companies are 
probably strong possibilities for 
other case history ads. 

91. Offer to tie in with product 
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advertising of customers with a case 
history ad showing how they use 
clients’ products. 

92. Get each salesman to send in 
the names of his five “most friend- 
ly” customers. These names should 
be good potential sources. 

93. Have salesmen send in list of 
“most satisfied” customers. 

94. Get engineers to report on the 
10 toughest problems they have had 
to solve for customers. 

95. Check customers who reorder 
most frequently. They should be 
good leads for case histories. 

96. Have complimentary letters 
from customers placed in a special 
file as potential sources of case 
histories. 

97. Check complaint letters for 
case history sources — assuming, 
of course, that the client has fol- 
lowed through on the complaint 
and made the customer happy. 

98. Make case histories available 
to salesmen in some useable form. 
99. Report to those submitting case 
histories on how all material sub- 
mitted will be used. 

100. Send them reprints of case 
history ads. 


101. Also send reprints to the com- , 


pany featured — properly prepared 
for display. 

102. See that the presidents of 
these companies get reprints, as 
well as advertising managers and 
purchasing agents. 

103. Feature case histories in trade 
show exhibits and make contact “on 
the floor” with prospects for fu- 
ture case history ads. 

104. Set a specific deadline for case 
histories — such as a tie-in with 
an important trade show. 

105. Specify a particular product 
or type of application for the “case 
history of the month.” ® 




















Want to win this transistor radio? 
Your private brainstorming session 
may be the ticket. See details on 
page 60. 











AIR CONDITIONERS 


cleaners, 
dust collectors 


FLOORS, WALLS, 
CEILINGS 


coverings, 
maintenance 


SAFETY 
equipment, 
first aid kits, 
skin protectants 


WASH ROOMS 
drinking fountains 
equipment, 
supplies, 
maintenance 


FOOD SERVICE 


dishwashers 
cleaners, 
sanitizers 


WASTE 
DISPOSAL 


cans, carts, 

incinerators 
OTHER 

paint 
scaffolding 













It is a partial list of the equipment and 
supplies that are purchased and specified 
by the readers of MODERN SANITATION 
—according to their own designations on 


a survey. 


In this new Readership Survey, we can 
show you to what extent they are inter- 
ested—varying with each type of Industry, 
Institution or Commercial business. 


In MODERN SANITATION you get them 
all. It cuts across all human activities, 
selects the larger buyers, but always the 
one man who is tops in buying influence. 

It is read by 15,781 executives who 
supervise sanitation in 126,000 plants. 
They directly influence purchases amount- 


ing to many Billion Dollars a year. 


weodlorut SANITATION 


A POWELL PUBLICATION 
tlalsl Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 
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MARKET DATA and 
@JIRECTORY NUMBER 


aa 


plan industrial sales 








by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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Effective November 1, 1956 
STANLEY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


became 


STANLEY 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 
Publishers of 


Transportation 
Supply News 





Jobber Product News 


General Offices 
431 5S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 





offices in 
New York Detroit Birmingham (Ala.) 
Tulsa San Fr Los Angel 
loetees 














“Signs and Belts 
and Traffic Lights .. . 


a 


Bandages and things! 





Amazing, the thousands of articles 
bought for American communities by 


5600 2: 


who regularly read 









. . who arm, 
uniform and 
equip 
more than 





POLICEMEN 
and EMPLOYEES 


No longer are Police Chiefs merely law- 
enforcement officers. They take an active 
part in the ordering of entire communities, 
particularly in the smaller cities. They are 
.concerned with every phase of municipal 
safety, sanitation, community progress and 
well-being. 


Weapons, radio systems, safety devices, 
clothing, vehicles, parking meters, finger- 
print units, crime lab apparatus! YOU can 
ee MORE through the pin-pointed pages 
of this uniquely specialized magazine. 
CALL THE POLICE for sales-expansion ! 


Wm.C. €E OPP «Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 
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Advertiser changes. . 





Hayes Smith 


John B. Hayes . . former advertising man- 
ager, Rigidized Metals Corp., has joined 
Morrison Steel Products, Buffalo, N. Y. 
manufacturer of heating systems, as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Hayes is now serv- 
ing as president of the Niagara Frontier 
Advertisers Assn. 


Frank J. Smith . . former general manager, 
division, Columbus 
Columbus, O. maker 
forgings and wire 


consumer products 
Bolt & Forging Co., 
of rods, fasteners, 
specialties has been elected vice-president 


of marketing, a new position. 


Robert Gair Co. . . New York, has an- 


nounced the following appointments: 
James M. Berendt was named sales man- 
ager of retail cartons and Russell S. 
Aagaard was appointed sales manager 
of Gair-Reynolds Foiline products. Both 
men were members of the sales staff. 
Robert M. Weaver was named manager 
of sales promotion of the Los Angeles 


carton division. 


John Zittle . . formerly in the promotion 
department, Quaker State Metals Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. producer of aluminum mill and 
building products, has been named to the 
newly created post of director of research 


and development. 


L. Thomas Plouff . . has been named ex- 
port sales manager, Ansul Chemical Co., 
Marinette, Wis. His former position of man- 
ager of sales analysis and control will be 
assumed by David Piszczek, former assist- 


ant manager. 


John D. Gans . . former supervisor of new 
product development, Continental Can Co., 
has joined Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, 
O., as merchandising manager for the 
automotive products division and Rubber- 
maid houseware. 


Colson Corp. . . Elyria, O. manufacturer 
of materials handling equipment, has an- 
nounced the following realignment in its 
sales department: W. C, Shea, former di- 
rector of sales, to assistant to the vice- 
president of sales; D. F. Adams, former 
director of industrial products sales, to 
sales manager; John M. Spooner, former 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
to director of marketing, a new position, 








and §S. A. Leone, former sales manager of 
conveyor equipment, to manager of special 
products. 


Frank K. Kyndberg . . has been appointed 
general sales manager, cyclone fence de- 
partment, American Steel & Wire Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Chicago. He formerly 
served as a district sales manager for the 
department. 


George G. Gauck . . has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales, Zero 
Mfg. Co., Burbank, Cal. maker of deep- 
drawn and fabricated metal cases for the 
electronics, aircraft and guided missile 
industries. He has been with Zero since 
last spring. 


D. Paul Bailey . . former regional sales 
manager, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, has been named marketing manager. 





Kane Atherton 


Robert H. Kane .. has been appointed 
advertising manager, Heli-Coil Corp., Dan- 
bury, Conn. manufacturer of industrial 
fasteners. He has been serving as acting 
advertising manager since last June and 
previously was a member of the com- 


pany’s sales promotion department. 


Harold S. Atherton . . former account ex- 
ecutive and vice-president, Denham & Co., 
has joined Michigan Tool Co., Detroit ma- 
chine tool manufacturer, as advertising 
manager. 


Richard H. Maurer . . former product pro- 
motion manager, international, Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, has been appointed man- 
ager of the dealer sales organization. 


Kenneth E. Lofgren . . has been named 
to direct product publicity for A. O. Smith 
Corp., Kankakee, Ill., and Leonard Mar- 
tikonis former advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Thomas Industries, will 
assume Mr. Lofgren’s former duties as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the company’s Permaglas Div. 


Alden R. Ludlow, Jr. . . former manager 
of industrial alcohol sales, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., New York., has been 
named director of sales for the division. 


Servomechanisms, Inc. .. New York, uas 
moved its advertising and public relations 
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CANADA'S cece 
NATIONAL POWER MAGAZINE 
Established 1908 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND 
481 


ENGINEERING 


University. Ave., Toronto, Ont 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Handle Your Publicity 
Easily, Efficiently 
and Get Better 
Placement! 


6%." x 9" 
272 pages 


OVER 2000 LISTING CHANGES 


Bacon’s NEW 1957 Checker! Most com- 
plete listings available for releasing pub- 
licity. 3356 business, farm and consumer 
magazines listed in 99 market groups. Over 
2000 listings have been changed for 1957. 


Bacon’s editor-coded system shows 
exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
coid, spiral bound book. 644” x 914" size, 
272 pages. Write for your copy today. 
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PRICE $15.00 Sent on Approval 
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Company 

Address 

City State 
Bill: OC Me O My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 




















department to its Western division head- 
quarters in Hawthorne, Cal. 


J. R. White . 
in Los Angeles for Fenwal, 


- former western district man- 
ager Inc., 
Ashland, Mass., has been appointed sales 


manager of the aviation products division. 





Morrell 


Putnam 


Reginald C. Morrell .. has been appointed 
and Kent S&S. 
Putnam, advertising manager, both newly 


market research manager, 


created positions, for Associated Spring 
Corp., Bristol, Conn. manufacturer of pre- 
cision mechanical Mr. Morrell 
formerly served in a similar capacity for 
the Wallace Barnes Co. division of ASC 
and Mr. Putnam was formerly an account 
executive with Hugh M. Graham & As- 


sociates. 


springs. 


Roy S. Fisher . . 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 


former sales manager, 
Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales. 


Arthur J. Hedges . 
Walter 
Edison Storage Battery Div., Thomas A. 
Edison, West Orange, N. J., as as- 
sistant sales promotion manager. 


- formerly with Max 
Advertising Agency, has joined 


Inc., 


Stephen K. Plasman .. former assistant 
product manager, chemical division, Ar 
mour & Co., has been named manager of 
market research, Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
Minneapolis maker of farm and industrial 
machines. 

Frank T. Goll . sales 
manager, C. A. Norgren Co., Englewood, 
Colo., 


lators, has been promoted to sales man- 


. former assistant 


manufacturer of filters and regu- 


ager. 





Connor Davis 


Royal McBee Corp. . . Port Chester, N. Y., 
has named H. C, Davis, former president 
of the McBee Div., 
charge of marketing, and Roger Connor 
in charge of 


as vice-president in 


was named vice-president 
advertising and public relations. 


Continued on page 154 











In the engineering world 


Pattern Makers 
In Publicity 


As we look back over ten years 

of technical newswork (with some 

30 clients) we realize that our 
value has been as much ¢o bel 

sales departments develop work- 

able patterns for technical 

publicity as to turn out copy. 


Industrial sales departments 

are as different as people -— and 
as alike. They all need more 

and better technical journalism 
to make the most of their markets. 
But there the similarity ends. 


One won’t have its natural 
News sources in wes <4 

high gear (or even spotted). 
Another may be so 

deep in the rut of old publicity 
habits that it’s overlooking 
pregnant possibilities. 


More than once we have 
served as peacemaker and 
phen ete between 
sales and engineering in 
regard to the public and 
professional press. 


In almost every case our thinking 
has been a factor in 

(1) sharpening the focus 

of sales purpose in newswork, 
(2) multiplying operating 
efficiency at the market 

eduction job, and (3) improving 
the internal organization for 
engineering journalism. 


Probe As You Produce 


Give yourself the benefit 

of counsel that has spent 60 
man-years at devising 
communications patterns for 
industry. 


It costs you nothing for 

an afternoon of sight-raising 
and horizon-widening 

with one of our principals. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p. 153 


Harry A. Jeter . . former advertising, pub- 
licity and public relations director, C. M. 
Volkman & Co., has joined Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.'s John Bean 


Div., western operation, San Jose, Cal. 


maker of irrigation systems and industrial 
high pressure pumps, as manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 





Dupre Andes 


George T. Dupre . . has been named as- 
sistant to the president, National Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago manufacturer of ma- 
terials equipment, in addition to his duties 
as advertising and sales promotion di- 
rector. 


Everett A. Andes .. former advertising 
production manager, Girdler Co. and Tube 
Turns, Louisville, Ky., has been named 
advertising manager. The announcement 
was made by Gene Wedereit, director of 
advertising, National Cylinder Gas Corp., 
Chicago, the parent company. 


A. L. Coulson . . former sales manager, 
Ford Instrument Co. Div., Sperry Rand 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. has been 
named vice-president of sales. 


Howard A. Reid . . former director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., has been named 
executive assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of sales Walworth Co., New 
York valves and fittings producer. He will 
coordinate advertising, market research, 
sales training, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations. 


Agency changes. . 


Ben Sackheim, Inc. . . New York, will 
handle advertising for General Bearing 
Co., Mineola, N. Y. 


Cooney & Connor .. Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed advertising agency for 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Waltham, 
Mass., succeeding S. Gunner Myrbeck 
Agency. 


Steve Daly .. former assistant sales man- 
ager in charge of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, Kaiser household foil products 
Kaiser 


division, Aluminum, has_ been 
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named account supervisor, Boland Associ- 
ates, San Francisco. 


Al Paul Lefton Co. . . Philadelphia, has 
been named to handle advertising for 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., Baltimore 
producer of gasolines and motor oils effec- 
tive Jan. 1. The account formerly was han- 
dled by Edward Prager Advertising agen- 
cy. 


Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley . . New 
York, has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising and public relations for Univer- 
sal Leaseway System, Cleveland truck 
leasing company. 


Barron Hoffar . . art director, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland, has been named 
art director on the Westinghouse East 
Pittsburgh account. 


Needham, Louis & Brorby . . Chicago, has 
announced the following appointments: 
Leonard Kent was named vice-president 
and director of the research department; 
Albert A. Klatt was named vice-president 
and director of the copy department, and 
Leonard Bridges, former account execu- 
tive, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
has joined the agency's New York office 


account executive staff. 


Waldie & Briggs .. Chicago, has added 
two new accounts: Metallizing Co. *of 
America, Chicago manufacturer of metal 
spraying and vacuum impregnating equip- 
ment, and J. L. Clark Mfg. Co., Rockford, 
Ill. and Lancaster, Pa. producer of con- 


tainers and metal specialties. 


Richard-Lewis Advertising . . New York, 
has the following new accounts: Embos- 
sograph Process Co., New York makers 
of raised printing machinery, and Cello- 
film Industries, Woodridge, N. J. Producer 
of nitrocellulose base solutions. 


Gerald C. Smith . . former account execu- 
tive and supervisor, West Marquis, has 
joined Graphics, Inc., Los Angeles, as 
vice-president and account supervisor. 


Keller-Crescent Co. . . Evansville, Ind., has 
been named advertising agency for Fiber- 

Warsaw, Ind. manufacturer of 
glass-reinforced plastic molding com- 
pounds, and Lewis H. Rhiver formerly 
with the sales department, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., has joined 


the agency as account executive. 


fil, Inc., 


Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch . . Chicago, 
has been named to handle advertising 
for Fastener Corp., Chicago manufacturer 
of staplers, and the company’s C. B. Nel- 
son Div., which manufactures printing 
machinery, both effective Jan. 1. The ac- 


count formerly was handled by Michael 








Mannion Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


Don Francisco, Jr. . . former account ex- 
ecutive, Foote, Cone & Belding, has joined 
Steve Devore Co., New York, as a princi- 
pal. 


Fensholt Advertising Agency . . Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle advertising 
for Oak Mfg. Co., Chicago maker of 
switches, tuners and components for ra- 
dio and tv. 


Walter S. Chittick Co. . . Philadelphia, 
has been named advertising agency for 
Industrial Maintenance Publishing Co., 


Philadelphia. 


Carl S. Leeds Co. . . New York, has been 
named to handle advertising for American 
Firstoline Corp., N. Y. producer of indus- 
trial chemicals. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Pittsburgh office, has been named to han- 
dle advertising for Walker-Turner, Inc., 
Plainfield, N. J., division of Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., and manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools. The account formerly was held 
by Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover. 


Lionel Ormsby . . former account executive 
Charles Bowes Advertising, has rejoined 
Shaw Co., Los Angeles, as one of the 
agency's principals. 


Albert C. Evans .. 
former director of 
sales and technical 
literature and ac- 
count group super- 
visor, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, 
has joined Farson, 
Huff & Northlich, 
Cincinnati, as an 
account, executive. 


Evans 


Louise Newman Advertising Agency . . 
Oakland, Cal., has merged with Ad Fried 
& Associates, also of Oakland. 


John C. Hartstuff . . former account execu- 
tive, E. C. Watkins & Co., has joined the 
creative contact staff, Gray & Kilgore, De- 
troit. 


Lewis & Gilman . . Philadelphia, has 
added two men to its copy staff: Edward 
J. Doyle, former copywriter and account 
executive, Clements Co., and Harold A. 
Langerman, former assistant advertising 
manager, Dallas, Tex. division of Safeway 
Stores. 


Stuart F. Malcolm .. former export sales 
and advertising manager, Borg-Warner 
International Corp., has been appointed 
export manager, agricultural machinery, 
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toad building equipment and construction 
international export advertising agency. 


Gotham-Vladimir Advertising . . New 
York, has been appointed to handle in- 
ternational advertising for Royal McBee 
International, division of Royal McBee 
Corp., New York. 


Black & Musen . . Springfield, Mass., will 
handle advertising for Nickel Cadmium 
Battery Corp., Easthampton, Mass. battery 
manufacturer. 





Kinney Hallowell 


William S. Kinney, Jr. . . copywriter, and 





machinery, A. J. Alsdorf Corp., Chicago | 


Henry R. Hallowell, Jr., of the contact de- | 


partment, have been named partners of 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 


Howard Swink Advertising Agency . . 
Marion, O., has been named advertising 


and sales promotion counsel for Sandusky | 


Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, O. 


maker of centrifugal castings, effective | 


Jan. 1. 
Ken Thompson . . former account execu- 
tive, Erwin, Wasey & Co., has joined G. 


M. Basford Co., New York, in the same 
capacity. 


Media changes. . 


Technician .. published by Caldwell- 


Clements Co., New York, has changed its | 


name to Electronic Technician. 


Hotel World-Review .. published by 
Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, has 
changed its name to World Review of 
Hotels & Travel. 


Sugar and El Mundo Azucarero .. New 
York, are now being published as one 
publication. Circulation of the combined 
English-Spanish publication will be 9,400, 
BPA, and advertisers may run Spanish 
translation of ad in English for one-half 
the regular rate. Rates are as follows: 


Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $330 $300 $240 

2/3 page 290 260 210 
Yo page 230 200 170 


George W. Miller .. has been appointed 
advertising representative for New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 

Continued on page 157 














Be Sure you Sell the 
Man who counts 
in Concrete Construction 


Make certain that your product-story meets the minds of important in- 
dividuals responsible for the conduct of concrete construction work. 
Let ACI Journal tell it to the men who, in order to lead others, must 
maintain a superior, "inside'’ knowledge of this versatile and increas- 
ingly technical material. Engineers, contractors, supervisors, govern- 
ment officials and others who can specify, recommend, or simply 
drop a vital word about your product, make up the select 
audience of ACI Journal. It serves them monthly with the 
latest and best technical information available on con- 
crete; original facts, figures and features which, as 
the work of recognized experts, are searched 
out by men who must keep up their ability 
to direct concrete work. 








Write for full Media-data 


JOURNAL of the 
— Se 
P\ CONCRETE 
” INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 


exclusively 
edited for, 
and distribu- 
fed to ALL 
manufacturers 
of ALL 
appliances! 


A 7-BILLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 


the next decade! 
le YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
L services... 


Insulation - Finishings Equipment 
Plastics and Supplies 
Custom Stampings Sheet Metal and Other 
Die Castings Raw Materials 


Plant Equipment 
Sheet Metal Fabricating 


Name Plates 
Heat Control Equipment 


Appliance Accessories Equipment 
Electric Motors Materials Handling 
Electrical Heating Equipment 
Elements Fasteners 
Hardware and Trim Ceramic Insulation 
Castings and Forgings Wire Goods 


Glass Components 


Electrical Components 
Moulded Rubber Goods 


Shipping Containers 


[ - «+ for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 

Knife Sharpeners 


Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 
Clocks, Electric 


Clothes Dryers Radios 
Coffee Makers Ranges 
Dehumidifiers Refrigerators 
Dishwashers Roasters 
Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 


Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 


Hotplates Wafile trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
lrons Washers, Clothes 


Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


--sYOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 


ri 
VISIT TI: Bp, 
MANUFACTURER 


WRITE: 





201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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December 
American Marketing Association, 
Winter Conference, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New York. 
8-16... National Automobile Show, Coli- 


seum, New York. 

15-19... National Association of Display In- 
dustries, Winter, Trade Show 
Building, New York. 

27-30... Exposition of Science & Industry, 
New York. 


January, 1957 
National Automobile Dealers Truck 
Body Exhibition, 
Municipal Auditorium, San Fran- 


& Equipment 


cisco. 
14-18..Society of 
— Annual Meeting and Engineer- 


Automotive Engineers 


ing Display, Detroit. 
27-30 .. Associated Equipment Distributors 

Assn., Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
28-31 .. National Plant Maintenance & En- 

gineering Show, Public Auditorium, 


Cleveland. 
Feb. 

28- 2..American Road Builders Associa- 
tion — Road Show, International 
Amphitheater, Chicago. 

February 


2-10..International Travelrama, Colise- 
um, New York. 

4- 7.. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Coliseum, New 
York. 

15-24... National Photographic Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

17-21... National Electric Sign Association, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mar. 
25- 1..International Heating & Air-Condi- 
International 


tioning Exposition, 


Amphitheater, Chicago. 


March 

11-15... Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


12-14. . Electrical Industrial Exposition, 
Olympic Park Auditorium, Newark, 
NJ. 

17-21.. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers-Gas Turbine Power Di- 
vision, Detroit. 

18-20... National Heating & Air Condition- 
ing Show, Automotive Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 





INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





18-21 .. Institute of Radio Engineers, Colli- 
seum, New York. 
25-29.. Western Metal Congress & Exposi- 
tion, Los Angeles. 
Apr. 
31- 3..National Sanitary Supply Associ- 
ation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 


April 

1- §.. National 
London, England. 

2-7..American Welding Society, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

4- 7..Southwest Automotive Show, Auto- 
mobile Building, Dallas, Tex. 
9-11..Progress in Electrical Equipment 

Exhibit, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 

12..Southern Paint & Varnish Produc- 

tion Clubs — Machinery & Raw 

Material Exhibit, Hotel Sereno, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

25-27 ..Southeast Automotive Show, Mi- 


Industrial Textiles Fair, 


ami, Fla. 
May 
29- 3..National Materials Handling Ex- 
position, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 
May 


1- 3.. National Feed Industry Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

6-10.. National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

6-17.. British Industries Fair — Light & 
Heavy Industries, Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham, England. 

7-10... Mechanical Contractor's Assn. of 


America — ‘New Products Show 
Case,’ Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 


12-17... Institute of Food Technologists, In- 
dustrial Exhibits, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

13-16.. American Mining Congress — 
Coal 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

13-16 .. National Office Management Assn., 
Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position, Shriners Auditorium, Los 


Convention & Exposition, 


Angeles. 

20-22... Armed Forces — Industry Cooper- 
ation, (Armed Forces Communica- 
tions & Electronics Assn.) Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

20-23..Design Engineering Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

20-23... Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 








we 








Media changes. . 


continued from p. 155 


trict of Columbia and Virginia for Indus- 
trial Press, New York. He will work out of 
the Philadelphia office. 


Stanley Publications, Inc. . . Chicago, has 
changed its name to Stanley Publishing 
Co. This was done to avoid any possible 
confusion with another Stanley Publica- 
tions, Inc., a publishing company in an- 
other state, not in the business paper 
field. 





Huebner Leverich 


Ray L. Huebner. . 
Huebner Publications, Cleveland. He will 


was named president, 


continue as publisher of Tooling & Pro- 
duction, a Huebner publication. C. A. 
Hurt, former sales manager, Tooling & 
Production, was named assistant publish- 
er. 


Donald J. Leverich . . formerly with Geyer- 
McAllister Publications, New York, has 
joined Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill., as district manager in New England 
and Long Island, out of the New York 
office. 


Manual Para Compradores .. the annual 
buyers’ guide of Industria, a McGraw- 
Hill Spanish language publication, will be 
incorporated into Industria and will be- 
come that publication's annual directory 
issue, beginning with the August, 1957 
issue. Regular Industria advertising rates 
will apply to the directory issue. The is- 
sue will contain the regular Industria 
editorial content and a product directory of 
industrial equipment, supplies and ma- 
terials. 


MacRae’s Blue Book Chicago, has 
moved its Philadelphia office to 18 W. 
Chelten Ave. 


Electronic News . . 
be published starting January by Fairchild 
Publications, New York, has appointed the 
following advertising sales staff: Harry 
Birse, Zachary Dicker and John Leven 
will cover the middle Atlantic states, 
working out of the New York office; David 
Wood will cover New England out of 
Boston; Daniel Newman will cover the 
midwestern area out of Chicago; Freder- 
ick Rowe will handle Texas, Oklahoma, 

Continued on page 161 


a new publication to 
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READERSHIP 
IAVE provides the only ABC audited 
circulation covering the big-and-grow- 
ing allied fields of industrial arts artd 
vocational education. Its readers spe- 
cify the tools and supplies used in 
woodworking, metalworking, plastics, 
drafting, auto mechanics, machine shop, 
printing, electricity, ceramics, and 
other shop subjects in schools. 

INQUIRIES 
During 1955.more than 114,000 in- 
quiries from. readers were forwarded 
by the IAVE Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment. These inquiries produce sales 
in the $315,000,000 equipment and 
supply market. 


New York 








IN THE TREMENDOUS 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MARKET 


Write for further information and proof of advertising results. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Shop Teacher's Professional Magazine 


MILWAUKEE 


ice 
PRODUCE 
SALES TO THE 


SHOP 
NG ala. 






ADVERTISING RESULTS 
Continuous IAVE advertisers for 25 
years: Stanley Tools, Delta-Rochwell, 
L. S. Starrett, Frederick Post, Paxton 
Lumber and Cincinnati Tool Co., 
and others credit their sales success 
to their IAVE campaigns. Consistently 
for more than 25 years IAVE has run 
the largest volume of advertising in 
the field. 

MERCHANDISING SERVICES 
Six-point merchandising program give 
you market data, advance reports on 
school building projects, mailing lists 
and mailing services, Shop Equipment 
News, high volume of inquiries. 


Chicago 














See 





Something to 
SPOUT about 


Every issue of ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS overflows with the kind of know- 
how and know-why that leads to better 
promotion, production, and merchandising. 
It’s always timely and comprehensive, cov- 
ering every non-media advertising func- 
tion. It’s a complete guide for you and 
your staff to all the things an advertising 
man must handle in additi to placing 
space or buying time. 

Use the handy coupon below to enter your 








© triat subscription today. 


TRY AR — You Risk Nothing! 








. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Enter my trial subscription for 1-year (12 issues) 
at $3. If I’m not 100% satisfied my money 
will be refunded. 

BE IRM calc cv iccece cwtsteesdusemeuenns 
NE vic 5c da-5 55 Semen cedswekebékeanewes 
(1 Home or 

ECE MUMNEOS vce kossav esau dciseebeus 
ME case OSA Mak abhek ORO Le De Zone .... 
PN icratibsises tes soeeneeen acer meen aes 
CI $3 enclosed 0 Bill firm 0 Bill me 














SPREAD THIN 


AND GROPING? 










Why fumble around 
looking for prosperous 
cotton farmers? Don’t 
waste your dollars, 
buy the concentrated 
coverage of The Cotton 
Trade Journal. Here’s a 
multi-million dollar 
bonanza of buyers... 
the average owning 1466 
acres. 80% own 300 
acres or more. 

YOU WILL WANT 

THE FACTS... 

in Marketing Survey 
No. 3 compiled to assist 
you in pin-pointing a 
primary market. 

REACH THE BIG MONEY 
GROWERS THROUGH THE 
COTTON TRADE JOURNAL 











——_ 


The Cotton Trade Journal 
Established 1901 
HICKMAN BLOG., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 
October, 1956, Construction News Monthly 
published a total of 1,905 pictures which 
included 777 on-the-job pictures and 2,275 
pictures of identified personalities. 

+ 


For the twelve month period, ending 
October, 1956, Construction News Monthly 
published 9,241 column inches of news 
and features. 





e 
For the twelve month period, ending 
October, 1956, Construction News Monthly 
and Construction News (weekly) pub- 
lished a total of 18,315 column inches of 
bid news. 

* 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 








LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SELL CANADA'S 
$4 BILLION O.E.M. 
THROUGH 





A $4 billion great-growth mar: 
ket served only by this one 
technical business publication. 
DESIGN ENGINEERING’s 
6,200 personalized circulation 
reaches the very core of indus- 
trial growth. 

An established buying place 
—a vital source of information 
for all engineers who specify 
components and materials for 
original equipment. 

NIAA Market and Media 
file sent on request. 


Design Engineering 


481 University Ave Toronto, Ont 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO Ge}. lele). mm 4, 1 ¢ 
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Machinery and fashions . . Unique fashion show saw 4-H Club girls model fashions 
aboard construction equipment at open house for distributor’s new service center. 


Machinery and models 


Distributor open house 
looks like county fair 


Local government officials, road contractors and wives feted 





Hizzoner . . Oklahoma Governor Gary 
came to the party, spoke briefly. 


= Barnum & Bailey’s big tent hard- 
ly packed more excitement than the 
one pitched by Boardman Co.’s 
Construction Machinery Div. to 
mark the opening of a new sales 
and service center in Oklahoma City. 
Some 1,400 persons, including 
Governor Raymond Gary and other 
state, county and city officials, road 
contractors and their wives, at- 
tended the celebration for the cen- 
ter, which will offer a complete mo- 
tor over-haul service department 
and will carry 15,000 parts for ma- 
chinery distributed by Boardman 
for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and 
P&H Harnischfeger, Milwaukee. 
The big party featured such wide- 
ly varied highlights as a barbecue 
lunch, a fashion show, a machinery 
demonstration, and a girls’ drum 
and bagpipe marching group. oe 























ae od 
Scooped up charm . . Allis-Chalmers Tracto-Shovel serves as “‘carriage’’ for two 
more 4-H “’models’’ as road contractors, wives looked and munched barbecue. 





Big tent . . Local government officials joined contractors, operators, wives at barbe- 
cue to hear program emceed by tv talent, featuring Girls’ Kiltie Band. 


Prizes, too . . County fair atmosphere prevailed as sales manager Jack Daniel (left), 
M.C. Eddie Coontz, 1955 Maid of Cotton DeLois Faulkner give door prize. 














“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is the first thing 
we look at every morning” 


says LLOYD BABLER, president Babler Bros., 
Inc., highway construction firm. 


“We watch the Daily Journal of Com- 
merce closely for calls for bids. We operate 
throughout Oregon, Washington and Alaska 
and the Daily Journal covers this ground 
very well. 

“For this reason, we find the Daily Journa) 
of Commerce a tremendous help in the con- 
duct of our business.” 








People who read the Portland Daily Journal 
of Commerce every day include: 
@ General Contractors @ Manufacturers 
@ Sub-contractors @ Attorneys 
@ Building Material Dealers © Logging, Lumber Firms 
@ Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Texsxal-ef€ommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 


Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








LEADS THE FIELD 






FIRST IN: 


1. ABC paid circulation 
Over 75% in first five ABC classifi- 
cations 
2. ABC renewals 
Average well over 70% 
ten years 
3. Advertising pages 
far more than any ABC publication | 
in the field | 
4. Consulting engineers 
Largest circulation among foremost 
Iting engi s in the field. 
For full information write, wire or call 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
ABC ABP 


Wabash Ave., Chicage 1, Ill. 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y. H 


for over 








185 N. 
155 E. 
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Get aboard the $9.3 BILLION* 1957 construction n express with... 
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READERSHIP: Extensive research shows 
effective readership exceeds 45,000; an 
average of 5.25 readers per copy! You 
pay less than $4.50 a page, per thou- 
sand readers! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME: Construction Di- 
gest ranks 3RD of all construction pub- 
lications — national and regional! And 
it ranks 28TH of all (approximately 
3,000) business publications in the na- 
tion! (Jan., 1956 issue Industrial Mar- 
keting.) In one year alone, 1955, Con- 
struction Digest moved from 32ND in 
rating to 28TH! 


iw) 


is covered best by... 
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Your multi-billion dollar market 
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Kote 
_ . 
/ TOP MANAGEMENT READERSHIP 


Major buyi 


/ Superintendents of Schools 
School Board Members 
School Business Officials 


Srhaath Architect 





with ABC paid circulation. 


ee Oe 


sis + school 
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decisions in both the $3 
billion school construction niarket and the 
/ $8 billion operation budget are made by: 


And only THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL covers all four of these groups 
Approval of 
each is important, but at bidding and con- 
tract letting time you need whole team 
backing by all four for successful selling. 


Write for further information and our ‘‘Selling to School’’ series. 


x. the american 
board journal 


milwaukee 





Over 
9,000 circulation, with penetration into 
all buying influences in the Midwest! 


CIRCULATION AND PENETRATION: 


DAILY REPORTS: Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on proposed projects, bids, 
awards, purchases, legislation, right at 
your finger-tips -— daily! 


*Estimated 1957 construction volume in Illinois, 
Louis 


Indiana, Ohio, St. trading area and 


Northern Kentucky. 











TOP CIRCULATION 
The JOURNAL is the most widely read 


periodical in sthool administration with 
25,534 net paid (ABC June, 1956). You 
get more Top circulation among buying 
decision makers — plus proof of constant 
readership in the 89.71% subscription re- 
newal rate. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE 
The JOURNAL is unique in school adminis- 
tration, publishing the only professional 
magazine for the lay school board member 
as well as the trained schoo! administrator, 
his staff, and the architect. For more than 
65 years this editorial approach has served 
the public school and advertisers — best. 


_new york chicago 








"marketing 
x aids 





All of these marketing helps Gre 


available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 
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Agencyman gives analysis 
of Starch ad analysis 

An examination of the 1955 Starched 
issues of Progressive Architecture, New 
York, has been prepared by John DeWolf, 
vice-president and director of research, 
G. M. Basford Co., and issued in booklet 
form by the publication. 

The ads that are discussed are divided 
into 11 groups, separately analyzed and 
illustrated with selected high-scoring ad- 
vertisements. The author notes that ‘the 
ads that get the high ratings in Progres- 
sive Architecture are the ads that use the 
same general layout techniques that the 


editors use.” 


1202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to reach the $1 billion 
western electronic market 

Noting’ that the West is “the fastest 
of electronic research,” 
Angeles, 


offers a four-page folder listing its leading 


growing center 
Western Electronic News, Los 
advertisers and setting forth information 
on rates, circulation, etc. 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Market data file on 
oil drilling-producing 

Conveniently bound into a standard file 
folder is a 36-page study of the oil drill- 
ing-producing industry made available by 
World Oil, Houston. 

In addition to presenting details of the 
magazine's circulation and _ cover- 
age, the brochure presents forecasts and 


rates, 


predictions about future operations in the 
field, 1956 production, lists 
and amounts of oil field machinery and 
tools shipped by all producers in the 
United States during 1954, sales tips and 
information about drilling and production 
abroad. 


statistics on 

















Media changes. . 


continued from p. 157 


Arkansas and Louisana from Dallas; Nate 
Zahm _ will southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico from Los An- 
geles, and Lee Hackler will cover north- 
ern California and Pacific Northwest from 
the Los Angeles office. 


cover 


William Laurie . . former New York space 
representative, Industrial Marketing, Chi- 
cago, has joined Mechanical Engineering 
and Mechanical Catalog, New York, in 
the same capacity. 


Miller Publishing Co. . . Minneapolis, has 
announced the following appointments: 
James W. Miller has been named adver- 
tising sales representative in the New 
York office, and Thomas E. Letch, former- 
ly on the editorial staff, will assume Mr. 
Miller’s former duties as assistant man- 
ager of the Kansas City office. 


Pest Control . . Cleveland, new rates, ef- 
fective Feb. 1: 


Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $200 $180 $170 

2/3 page 170 160 150 
Yn page 120 105 95 


John F. Boomer .. former assistant pro- 
motion manager, Business Week, New 
York, has been named Midwestern district 
manager in the Chicago office. 


Charles R. Walter .. former sales repre- 
sentative, NEA Service, has been named 
sales representative, Richard E. Cleary 
Co., Cleveland publishers’ representative. 
Hugh Britton .. foriner manager, market 
research, American Machinist and Product 
Engineering, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, has been appointed manager 
of the McGraw-Hill census, the only 
privately operated census of manufactur- 
ing plants, effective Jan. 1. 


William S. Aikin .. has joined Cotton 
Trade Journal, Memphis, Tenn., as mid- 
west area representative in Chicago. 


SAE Journal .. New York new rates, ef- 
fective April 1: 


Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $495 $440 $370 
yp page 325 255 225 
I, page 195 160 125 


Parks Publishing Co. .. has moved to 
larger offices at 56 E. Walton Place, Chi- 








cago, and Robert S. Hansen, formerly 
with several Chicago suburban news- 
papers, has joined Parts Jobber, a Parks 
publication, as associate editor. 





Symons 


Edwin S. Murphy . . former director of the 
market research division, American Auto- 
mobile and E] Automovil Americano, New 
York, has been named Cleveland district 
manager for the publications. 
Dr. George E. Symons .. has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president and edi- 
torial director, Scranton Publishing Co., 
New York and Chicago. He formerly had 
his own private practice as a consultant 
and technical editor. 
Raymond V. Morrow .. former technical 
representative, Atlantic Refining Co., has 
joined the sales staff of Food Processing, 
Chicago. 





Give the Gift 
you'd like 


to get yourself... 


Go to your local store and see all of the attractive, 
imported Hennessy gift packages in a wide range of 
prices to fit your gift needs. No matter which you choose, 
yours will be a gift of good taste that is sure to please. 


xk * 


ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


Hennessy is available everywhere, but you can now 
send Hennessy Cognac as a gift to friends and business 
associates in 30 states. For complete information, 
write, wire or phone: Beverage Gift Service, Dept. H, 
City National Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. CRestview 1-6286 


kkk 


The World’s Preferred COGNAC BRANDY 


84 Proof ¢ Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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says J. A. GRAHAM, Jr. 
Advertising Manager 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


‘Industrial Marketing, more than any other 
magazine, completely covers the industrial 
advertising field. It shows all the interrelations 
and ramifications involved. It is especially 
helpful to us because Goss’s entire advertising 


budget is in the industrial field.” 


J. A. GRAHAM, Jr. 


Since graduating from Northwestern University in 1936 — excepting 34% years served with 
the U.S. Air Force — Mr. Graham has been active in advertising. His background covers both 
retail and industrial agency experience. 


Later he was associated with The Liquid Carbonic Corporation for 8% years, where he was 
coordinator of advertising. This year he moved to Goss Printing Press as advertising manager. 


says C. D. PEASE, Manager 
Marketing Administration & Promotional Planning 


General Electric Company 


“I look at Industrial Marketing from two 
standpoints — as an industrial advertising man 
and as a marketing administrator. IM neatly 
bridges the gap between day-to-day business-news 
media and out-and-out advertising trade 
journals. Our marketing people find provocative 


ideas and ‘how-to’ aids in each issue.”’ 


C. D. PEASE 


Mr. Pease joined G.E. in 1949, after serving three years with the Air Force and graduating from 
Milliken University. In 1950, he moved to GE’s New York office as a district advertising 
specialist, and in 1951, transferred to the Specialty Transformer Dept. as a promotional service 
supervisor. Today Mr. Pease manages promotional planning and marketing administration 
at GE’s Specialty Transformer Dept., and spends many of his off hours at golf, bridge, 
and do-it-yourself projects. 
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says BURTON E. HOTVEDT 
Vice President and Manager, Industrial Division 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 


“Our clients quote Industrial Marketing with 
significant frequency. But of added basic 
importance, IM brings us facts and motivations 


which help our entire agency marketing 








team fulfill its assignments.” 


BURTON E. HOTVEDT 


Although trained to be a school administrator, the depression and a background of journalism 
and promotional work diverted Mr. Hotvedt into advertising. In preparation for his agency 
career, his tour of duty included advertising management, sales promotion and sales 
responsibilities in both manufacturing and publishing. Week-end painting and six children 
are his hobbies. 





WITH MEN WHO 
MAKE INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 








IMDUSTRIAL MARK mT 





INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 














1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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e aoe remembers th 


* 


New electronic markets grow 
where this young man explores! 





JACK E. BRIDGES, recipient of 
the IRE Browder J. Thompson 
Memorial Prize Award, 1956... 
for a manuscript by an author 
under 30 years of age which is 
the best combination of technical 
contribution and presentation of 
the subject. 
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IRE pays tribute to young Jack E. Bridges for his paper 
“Detection of Television Signals in Thermal Noise,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of Proceedings of the 
IRE. His clear, concise theoretical investigation of what 
goes on in a TV set develops new approaches to picking 
up weaker signals and getting clearer pictures with less 
noise. His explorations can expand the TV market by 
reducing interference from adjacent channels and by 
improving fringe area reception. Mr. Bridges is still 
less than 30 years of age but he has proven his is the 
curiosity of a true radio-electronic engineer. This is 
the curiosity that builds markets... these are the men 
IRE always remembers. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is a professional 
Society of 50,000 radio-electronic engineers devoted to 
the advancement of their field of specialization. Their 
official publication, Proceedings of the IRE, is concerned 
solely with these men. and their accomplishments. And 
Proceedings of the IRE is the only engineering journal 
in the radio-electronic industry exclusively edited by 
and for radio-electronic engineers, 


Earth satellites, FM, TV, radar, computers, color TV, 
transistors, scatter propagation, solid state electronics 
... all that is history making in radio-electronics is first 
presented, then followed step-by-step in its develop- 
ment, on the pages of Proceedings of the IRE in authori- 
tative articles by the men behind these advances. 


IRE remembers the man! Is it any wonder that the men 
remember IRE? Best way to get products remembered, 
if they are sold in the radio-electronics field, is through 
advertising in the pages of Proceedings of the IRE for 
...if you want to sell the radio industry, you've got to 
tell the radio engineer! 





Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 











copy chasers 


How to make industrial 
distributors listen 


These are realistic characters and you can't 


fool any of them any of the time, say 


the Copy Chasers. Better avoid the pitfalls 


= Sometimes it pays to read your 
own publication. Reminds us of the 
space salesman who complained to 
his publisher, “For three months 
now, I’ve been trying to find the 
forgings and castings stuff. How 
come you stopped printing it?” And 
the publisher—all he did was open 
the current issue, point and reply, 
“There it is, right where it’s always 
been, under Departments. Maybe 
you'd better buy a subscription.” 

So here’s our boss, G. D. Crain, 
Jr., in October IM, with an editorial 
on “What Does the Distributor 
Think?” — one of our favorite sub- 
jects. If you haven’t read it, go back 
and do so‘right now, whether you 
sell through distributors or not. As 
for us, we'll simply quote the lead 
paragraph, because it’s all we need 
to get warmed up on one of the 
hottest phases of industrial selling 
(and advertising) today: 


One of the big jobs of sales and adver- 
tising executives is to get their distributors 
interested in their advertising and. promo- 
tion programs. If they do, they and their 
salesmen will get behind the programs 
enthusiastically, to the mutual advantage 
of the manufacturer and the distributor. 


We will pick up other parts of this 
important editorial later, but for 
now, we thought it might be useful 


to go through the distributors’ own 
magazine, and first see exactly what 
advertisers are saying to him... 
and who appears to make sense, and 
who is being silly and wasting time 
and money. So what you are about 
to meet, face to face, is a hatful of 
ads, roughly shuffled into two piles 
— those that are constructive and 





OK 


as inserted 





i 


those that merely seem to fill up 
space. Most of the moralizing will 
follow later, too. 

Many advertisers, as you might 
suspect, use the pages of Industrial 
Distribution to offer current litera- 
ture to their distributors and their 
men. A proper and not unpurpose- 


ful way to do this is as Lamson & 


Sessions do it in this color page— 
“When the order depends on know- 
ing the facts—Be Sure This Booklet 
Is in Your Briefcase.” Below illus- 
tration of booklet—“Can You An- 
swer These Questions?” . . . this, 
a set of half-a-dozen digs such as, 
“What’s the difference between cut 
and rolled threads?” Pretty bread 
and butter, you might say, but then 
consider that the fastener field is an 
awfully big one. 


Getting basic . . Maybe there’s 
more to fundamentals than we 
guess. Here, for instance, a Nichol- 
son File color spread, “No. 8 in a 
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Nicholson File . . fundamentals are worth more than you think 
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Spread the news 
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about these THREE FOR THRIFT 





Tell customers how Norton 





cut-off wheels . fast, safe 






© 


and long-lasting.. bring them 






the profit - boosting 
“TOUCH of GOLD” 













“WE FEATURE WISS SNIPS 
BECAUSE THEY SELL BEST 
WITH FEWER RETURNS” 








gely by the handwork of skilled 
Bolts are set precisely to reduce 








Norton . 


series to help you sell.” The pitch, 
“Know your product.” This particu- 
lar advertisement explains to indus- 
trial salesmen why “Shops with 
tooth breakage or clogging prob- 
lems will welcome Nicholson and 
Black Diamond Die Cast Files.” 

This spread for Parker-Kalon is 
off-beat — “Congratulations Mr. 
P-K Distributor — Your Plant Has 
Won a Blue Ribbon!” What’s this 
all about? Subhead in good-sized 
type says... 


Go ahead . . . bust a few buttons. You de- 
serve to feel proud. Parker-Kalon’s new 





Hew our Field Representatives help Authorized J-M 
Distributors sell more Packings ond Gaskets 











Johns-Manville PACKINGS, GASKETS & TEXTILES JM 





Johns-Manville . . conscientious 
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- merchandising sex appeal that doesn’t go overboard 


manufacturing headquarters (the plant that 
your support and cooperation built) has 
been named by ‘Factory Management 
and Maintenance,” a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, as ‘‘one of the ten most significant 
plants completed in the United States 
during 1955.” 


On the facing page, a few selected 
quotes from the Factory story — 
and a one-paragraph explanation 
entitled “What this award means to 
you.” 

It shouldn’t surprise you that the 
testimonial can play a highly useful 
role in distributor advertising — if 
the testimonial is straight, pertinent, 
and rings true. Any man who thinks 
he can fool even some of his distrib- 
utor people some of the time is 
plain crazy — these are the most 
realistic characters in the world. 
That’s why this J. Wiss & Sons ad 
sets so well with us — “We feature 
Wiss Snips Because They Sell Best 
with Fewer Returns.” These are the 
plain English words of a distributor 
himself, Mr. Alexander Thomson of 
Tanner and Co., Indianapolis. Rest 
of the page devoted to product dope, 
pix and text. 

We like Norton Co. color spread 
— “To Norton’s Distributors’ Sales- 
men: Spread the news about these 
Three for Thrift.” Subhead — “Tell 
customers how Norton cut-off 
wheels .. . fast, safe and long-last- 
ing ... bring them the profit-boost- 
ing ‘Touch of Gold’.” Pictures are 





big, show product-in-use, dramatic. 
Copy lead is focused right smack on 
Norton’s current advertising in the 
metalworking books, featuring these 
three products — then into a mar- 
ket-opportunity pitch. The “Touch 
of Gold” theme, don’t let it scare 
you — in our opinion distributor 
advertising needs more merchandis- 
ing sex appeal, so long as it’s really 
legitimate stuff. 

* Republic Steel’s spread is right on 
the button, too. Headline simply 
states, “Republic Helps You Sell 
Chain Products.” Like how? Or 
what has Republic got that the dis- 
tributor might not get from someone 
else? Well, like “Steel-Pak,” for in- 
stance, which the text describes as 
... “This is chain packaging as it 
should be — a tough, sturdy, all- 
steel container with an enamel fin- 
ish that protects against steel and 
abrasion.” Big picture to show you 
exactly what it looks like. What else 
is it good for? Text goes on to tell 
— “Republic Steel-Pak makes an 
ideal mass display. It puts four pop- 
ular sizes — 3/16, 1/4”, 5/16” and 
3/8” — of fast-selling Proof and 
BBB Coil Chain out where custom- 
ers can see, stop and buy.” Other 
practical advantages pop out 


through the copy — “easy-to-read 
labels for stock handling” — “min- 
imum of storage space” — “re- 


shipped without repacking” — “re- 
sale value of empty containers,” 
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You can sell more Walker-Turner 
“Light-Heavyweight” Tools this way... 
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Republic Steel . . right on the button 


We'd like to give WILLIAM F. JORDON, 
copywriter for Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland, our first ok As IN- 
SERTED for this presentation. 

Excellent graphic demonstration 
of a tool’s versatility in this Su- 
preme Products two-thirds, in red 
and black. The claim is — “For 
Distributor Selling . . . Greatest 
new tool in years for maintenance 
and production.” It’s the “Supreme 
Versamatic Reversible Speed Re- 
ducer.” Loaded with virtues — “Fits 
all portable drills . . . reduces speed, 
increases torque seven times.” Little 
black thumbnails down the side of 
the ad flash quick-as-a-wink 


“Drives Screws” — “Removes 
Screws” — “Runs Nuts, Bolts” — 
etc. Good! 


Make the cliche work .. A com- 
mon crime in copy addressed to this 
market is glibness with “Make more 
money!” This, loosely or carelessly 
used, is no claim at all — just a 
real weary cliche. But now look 
what happens to it when it’s used 
as Manheim Manufacturing & Belt- 
ing put it to work — “Yes, it’s easier 
to make money with Veelos — and 
we can prove it!” The proof? Three 
sales points, neatly paneled off, each 
with its own little headline. 
Walker-Turner capsules a three- 
part story into a color page by 
suggesting, “You can sell more 
Walker-Turner ‘Light-Heavy- 


weight’ Tools this way .. .” Then, 
going down the left side of the ad — 
“Here’s a fine product that your 
customers need...” (featured pic- 
torially, a 15” drill press) — “with 
plenty of convincing features that 
you can demonstrate (seven 
are tallied off) — “to a really big 
market . . (short block of text 
outlines market opportunity). 

Here’s a homely, effective way to 
merchandise your industrial adver- 
tising to distributors. Desmond- 
Stephan Mfg. Co. shows an actual 
facsimile of a current advertise- 
ment, below it, in a paneled off area 
with one of those pointing hands, 
states, “Your prospects will see this 
sales-building advertisement in Mill 
& Factory, Foundry, Modern Ma- 
chine Shop and other publications. 
Total circulation more than 250,000. 
For steady, repeat business — pro- 
mote Diamond.” Goodness knows 
you can go lots farther than this, 
but too many folks don’t ever get 
this far. 


What, where and how . . Con- 
scientious approach on the part of 
Johns-Manville in this color page 
on packings, gaskets and textiles. 
All about, “How our Field Repre- 
sentatives help Authorized J-M 
Distributors sell more Packings and 
Gaskéts.” This they can do because 
they “serve as Troubleshooters, 
Partners, Instructors.” Main illus- 


Walker-Turner . . capsule approach 


tration shows one in action, adja- 
cent map indicates where they are 
located, text enumerates five kinds 
of help a distributor can call upon 

Continued on page 170 


dressers wear longer | 
cutters change quicker | 








Longer life—by for—plus quicker, easier- 
than-ever cutter change are basic im- 
provements in the potented, new type 
Desmond Huntington dressers. Supplied 
at no extra cost in No. 1, 2, 21, and 22 


sizes. Note the new construction: hard- | 


{with wrench or screw driver) to free 
spindle for quick cutter change. 

Ask your Desmond industrial distrib- 
utor for Bulletin D-48. He con help make 
your grinding wheels perform better— 
longer—with proper dressing. 
Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co., Urbana, O. 


ened side woshers, press fitted into head, 


positively secured with slotted hex head 


bolts and lock washers. Remove one bolt 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF GRINDING WHEEL DRESSERS AND CUTTERS 


| 
| 
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| 
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L 


| 
Your prospects will see this sales-build- | 
ing advertisement in Mill & Factory, | 
Foundry, Modern Machine Shop and 

other publications. Total circulation more | 
than 250,000. For steady, repeat busi- 

ness—promote Desmond. | 
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Desmond . . simple and effective 
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BLIND RIVER: 1952-1956 






... from an isolated wilderness 





tenanted by a single fishing lodge 
.. . to what seems likely to 
become the World's largest 


uranium development 


MINING BUILDS TO SATISFY 
SURGING METALS DEMAND 


OF THE COMING JET AGE st =e 


e 





$985 MILLION IN URANIUM ORE COMING UP —Near 
Blind River (Ontario), on the north shore of Lake Huron, this 
multi-million-dollar mill for processing 5,700 tons of uranium ore 


In Mining, Your Markets'|. 


Blind River’s sudden metamorphoris from an isolated wild- 
erness notable for fishing and solitude into a sprawling, 
bustling mining camp attracting millions of dollars for de- 
velopment is the exciting story of mining today. It’s the 
colorful, fascinating story of growth and expansion, change 
and progress, taking place in almost every mining area 
of the World — throughout the United States, in Canada, 
South America, Africa and Australia. 


For mining, the super-speed age of the ’60s already has 
begun, with critica! metals demand of the next 10 years and 
envisioned growth thereafter requiring widespread expan- 
sion of mineral producing facilities. In the first 8 months of 
1956 alone, just the mining projects publicly announced 
called for expenditures of $1.1 billion. One mining company 
has scheduled investment of $350 million in the next 5 years. 
Single projects involve upwards of $200 million between 
ore discovery and commercial production. 





A 40% BOOST IN COPPER CAPACITY PREDICTED BY 
1960 — One $118 million Arizona deep mine just: opened. Typical 
open-pit projects involve $60 million in Montana, $40 million in 
Arizona; $200 million in Peru. 


Take copper, nickel, iron ore, aluminum, uranium, titani- 
um, asbestos, borax, phosphate or potash. Or look at some 
of the less-known minerals, germanium, lithium, selenium, 
zircorium, thorium, columbium or vanadian. From jet en- 
gines, guided missiles, electronics, atomic energy, the wider 
use of electricity, or simply the bettering standard of living 
for the World’s multitudes—from such demands come the 
relentless pressures for greater mining production. 


Equally significant in your marketing picture is the rapid 
change in application of machinery and equipment, in new 
methods and processes. Technological progress in mining 
has advanced more in the past decade than in the previous 
45 years. 


Crux of the problem is that it is simply harder to get the 
final metal out of the ores available today; it takes more 
and it costs more. Lower grade ores, complex extraction, 
higher cost-price ratios, are spurs to technical progress and 


TACONITE TO PUT UP ANOTHER $500 MILLION BY 
1962 — Capacity just achieved in this lusty new industry must 
be doubled to supply booming iron ore demand. Taconite re- 
quires investment 10 times that of conventional iron ore mining. 












































a day is but one of eight milling plants and 11 mines being pushed 
to completion under 5-year government purchasing contracts 
totaling almost $1 billion. American trackless machinery is being 


Can't Stand Still 





development at every important mining property today. 
Have you really looked at mining recently? You'll find 
above-average market potentials, growing with a solidly 
established future, if your product handles or moves ore 
underground or on the surface, if it processes, concentrates, 
refines or smelts ore into metal, or is a necessary component 
of such facilities. 

Like to know more? Request “Significant Industry 
Trends” by E&MJ Editcr A. W. Knoerr and a copy of our 
manufacturers’ “Newsletter,” from the E&MJ Market Re- 
search Department. 


Here, too, is one market where you can count on adver- 
tising to do a man-sized job of sales development. EnaI- 
NEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, undisputed leader in the field, 
puts your advertisement in the hands of primary buying 
influences, at major mining companies throughout the 
world. The industry’s authority for 90 years, E&MJ is min- 


TITANIUM, ONE OF THE CRITICAL MUSTS —A fabulous 
12-fold boost is scheduled for titanium sponge output by 1965, 
despite its complex and costly processing. It is but one of a 


dozen or so metals vital to military and civilian progress, 


widely used underground. Similar spectacular discoveries are un- 
der development in the United States, where doubled uranium 
output is scheduled by 1960. 














ing’s spokesman, confidant and conscience, its day-to-day 
working manual wherever metals or nonmetallics are mined. 


Advertise in E&MJ to reach the bigger organizations, 
the firms producing the bulk of the tonnage, those spending 
millions on development and expansion. E&MJ’s growing 
paid circulation penetrates mining as does no other publi- 
cation! E&MJ offers the highest all-paid circulation in every 
section of the United States, in Canada and abroad, pro- 
vides almost double the coverage of the top buying in- 
fluences available elsewhere. 





In advertising pages, E&MJ naturally outpaces the next 
publication by almost 2 to 1—in exclusive advertisers by 
practically 3 to 1. Decide now to put E&MJ on your 1957 
advertising schedules and profit from mining’s most power- 
ful selling force. 12 monthly issues and the annual Mid-June 
Mining Guidebook and Buying Directory Issue available. 
Write, wire or phone your space reservation today. 


As Mining 

Grows ...So Goes 
E&MJ's All-Paid 
Worldwide 
Circulation 


June ABC at 19,558 
+» Up 19.1% Since 1952 





ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Pacesetter in Metal and Nonmetallic Mining Since 1866 


@ 


App A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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measure...identify 
HODELL CHAIN 


by COLOR! 
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Century Electric . . literature ‘assist 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 167 


these J-M field reps for. 

*We go for the merchandising 
elements in this Hodell Chain page 
— a color page using red, green and 
blue — and with a method in its 
madness — “Measure. . .identify 
Hodell Chain by Color!” Pix — 
three lengths of different types of 


Hodell Chain . . color with a plan 


chain, unmistakably labelled in 
green, red and blue. Further ampli- 
fied with .. . “New Length Marks 
... cut measuring time. New 
Color Coding . . . identifies chain 
instantly .. . and New color-coded 
end tags.” Text takes it from here, 
and points up distributor-benefits in 
more specific talk. Maybe we’re 
chain-conscious this month, any- 
way, and rightly deserved, an OK as 
INSERTED tO WALTER R. ROBERTS, COpy- 








| 
“Tm ahead of my quota on socket screws since 
taking this Bristol correspondence course!” 





Precision socket screw monvtacturers since 1913 


Bristol's Hex Socket Screws 


foVerot for 
LM BRISTOL SUWPAM, Sorbet Scr Devs, Wate 20 CRU 


.__ Bristot's Multiple 
Spline Socket 





“Mace in sizes 2s small as No. 0 i 





HERE'S HOW YOU CAN 
SELL 257. MORE LAMPS 


Tie in with General Electric’s 
big Group Relamping Promotion 


your lamp sales per accous fl Relampin) 























THIS IS HOW GROUP RELAMPING WORKS FOR YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS... 
Your Customer: You: 
— Spends less for light —Sell more lamps... 
— Gets better light ot least 25% more! 
—Hes fewer work interruptions — Build customer good will 
— Gets nicer appearance 
Progress bs Our Most Importont Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Bristol . . should go further 
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General Electric . . avoids bromides 





writer, and layout artist JACK DE- 
witt, both of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland. 

“Here’s how you can sell more 
lamps” smells suspiciously like a 
bromide. “Here’s how you can sell 
25% more lamps” suggests that 
somebody, in this case General 
Electric, might well have some spe- 
cific, concrete “something” in mind. 
And as you read on, you quickly 
discover, yes — this has to do with 
“Tie in with G-E’s big Group Re- 
lamping Promotion.” All this is ex- 
plained in the body of the ad, bol- 
stered by the offer of three new 
selling aids for distributors, plus a 
sum-up panel across the bottom of 
the page, “This is how Group Re- 
lamping Works for You and Your 
Customers.” 

So far we’ve touched on literature 
offers, product information, plant 
facilities, testimonials, tie-ins with 
industrial-consumer advertising, 
packaging, selling cooperation, prod- 
uct identification. Now, lets dig a 
little deeper into Industrial Distri- 
bution and see what other useful 
angles we might turn up with. 


Not real enough .. This one is 
in the selling aids category, but a 
little different facet. For The Bris- 
tol Co. (Socket Screw Division), 
showing photo of intelligent-looking 
young man waving some forms 
around and saying, “I’m ahead of 
my quota on socket screws since 
taking this Bristol correspondence 
course!” Peachy, as far as it goes 
— but the text ought to tell you 
more about the course (there are 
only two generalized sentences 
about it.) And the guy ought to be 
real, doggone it. Synthetic testimo- 
nials are dead ducks in our book. 

And, in passing, here’s another 
form of literature “assist” offered 
in this Century Electric page — 
“Use this handy application guide 
to select Century Performance- 
Rated Motors.” 

*This one’s fresh, human, good 
— “A Thermoid Distributor became 
a ‘hero’ here.” Yes, for Thermoid 
of Trenton — and this is the tale: 


Steam Hose was being replaced every 
six months at Bonner Packing Company in 
California. The Thermoid Distributor, 
backed by Personalized Service from 
Thermoid’s engineering, production and 








aa ss 


years later .. . shows no need for replacement 
. «+ and the Thermoid Distributor has won a 
steady customer’ 





inio . 
Products “"Rineereg 


Thermeid . . fresh and human 


sales staffs, sold the packer Powerflex 
Wire Braid Steam Hose. It’s still on the 
job nearly two years later... shows no 
need for replacement . .. and the Ther- 
moid Distributor has won a steady cus- 
tomer. 


Short windup paragraph makes 
the very excellent point that Ther- 
moid Personalized Service can help 
the distributor sell “problem ac- 
counts.” Incidentally, we should 
add, the illustration (about half the 
ad area) kind of a “steamy” picture 
of man handling hose, works out 
quite neatly with the headline. An 
OK AS INSERTED to E. H. WOODWARD, 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, 
who did the copywriting. 

This is ad merchandising again 
but with far less stereotyped han- 
dling than usual. For RB & W 
(Russell, Burdsall & Ward) — big 
shot of postman, bag loaded with 
magazines, mastheads showing — 
headed, “The Postman ‘rings’ 726,- 
861 times every month to help you 
sell more RB&W fasteners.” 

Spang-Chalfant uses a _ cause- 
and-effect slant — i.e. how the dis- 
tributor can help his customers 
avoid a costly predicament (like 
snow-shoveling in January) by 
selling them snow-melting systems 
in August. 

*Here’s Nichcolson File again, 
this time with a high-level educa- 
tional attitude — “How long does 





The Postman “rings” 726,861 times every month 
to help you sell more RBaW fasteners 

Meath efter month —in leading Business and Engineering we 

publications — ada like these go sales-calling on some three- 

Pereng support like this pre-sells your best customers and 

[ieee more fastener business to RBAW dis- 

Consistent advertising is only part of the story on why more 

pane yensean Daeg anthem meer Np Dlg 








we em. 
"s a red-hot sales lead f 
Here’s a red-hot sales or you! 
Take your customers out of this picture with snow-melting systems 
installed with Spang Steel Pips 
Don't bet your customers grt stuck like this next January. SAFER... MORE PROFITABLE. — It stops the danger of 
Seth them on savings safety with @ snow. meting in- falls and the chances of accudente from sireoning of over 
wallation using Sravc CW Steet Pipe. You benefit, exertion by snow removal personnel. It builds quod will 
he costumers bearbt fore among cmplovers. tenants amd customers, There's “bust 
eres os usual” regacdiess of wreiher 
START SELLING NOW — This is the best time uf veer to 








f v Cowen 
“wert Pipe Seom-Melting Systeme” — gee teu ots tos a 








RB&W . . no stereotypes 


an advertisement keep working for 
you?” Opening text cites two 
honeys: 


A corporation in Sweden once wrote 
for a copy of a Nicholson booklet adver- 
tised in American Machinist more than 
30 years before! And not too long ago 
a man visited the Nicholson factory who 
was interested in an advertisement which 
had appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post in 1925! 


Spang-Chalfant . . cause and effect 


Grown up stuff .. The theme 
then developed as to how over the 
years so strong a Nicholson brand 
preference has been developed. Fac- 
ing page shows a _ representative 
Nicholson ad, vintage 1873, 1904, 
1945 and right now, this year — 
1956. This is grown up stuff — and 
a hearty OK As INSERTED from us to 
CARL F. SCHMIDT, JR., copywriter, and 
JOHN E. MAASS, art director, both of 





NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
enovipence, #1. 

















Nicholson File . . education on a high level 
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sell DELTA Quality,” 


says Fred C. Fischer, Sales Manager-Vice President, 


“Our men can really 


horoughh customers’ problema. 
conatructive help that customers really appreciate 


COLCORD-WRIGHT Machinery & Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


p 


VELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


£ another product by 


“FF ROCKWELL 












Meet saat 
Industrial Distributor Advisory Council 






ration. 
Sales Dept., Oil City 
ales Dept.. Harrison, N.J 





as 


cop THE FRANCHISE THAT WORKS FOR YOU 


WORTHINGTON 
SON 








N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 

The difference between a dead 
‘duck and a testimonial that lives 
fand breathes is beautifully illus- 
‘trated in this Delta Power Tool 
fcolor spread — “‘Our men can 
‘really sell Delta Quality, says Fred 
C. Fischer, Sales Manager-V ice 
President, Colcord-Wright Machin- 
ery & Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.” 
Lots of pictures, real right-at-home 
pictures — Mr. Fischer, showroom, 
shipping platform with trucks lined 
up, mail order department, stock- 
room. No nonsense text on how 
|Colcord-Wright does it. Please, 
please, do not sell the well-done 
testimonial short. It can be enor- 
f!mously powerful. And again, we 
!emphasize — only when it is rightly 
done. 

We don’t believe anyone wins 
| with ads like these. The ones that 
tshow or talk about a complete line, 
land then, like Safety Socket Screw 
Co. say, “Quality at Your Finger- 
| tips” — or like Milwaukee Valve, 
“Perk up profits!’ — or Wayne 
! Pump, “Hot as a Firecracker!” — or 
Jones & Laughlin, “We'll never let 
you down” — or Osborn Brushes, 
“Top Profit Line” — or Blackhawk 
Tools, “The Standard of Industry” 
— or Harnischfeger, “You get more 


isales and profits’ — or Standard 
Tool, “Standardize with Standard.” 
‘Gentlemen, we beg of you — you 
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Rockwell . . don’t sell the testimonial short 


are talking to men, not boys. 

Yea, verily, even in the year of 
1956, there are still some adver- 
tisers who don’t even bother to talk 
to the industrial distributor at all 
— even though they buy valuable 
white space for that purpose. Ig- 
norant, or lazy (or something else 
about which we are much in the 
dark) they simply run any old ad 
aimed at the ultimate buyer. So, 
you find Campbell Chain saying 
“Whatever your particular applica- 
tion, Campbell will deliver exactly 
the right assembly!” And Bay State 
Tap & Die blasts, “For strength and 
precision performance.” And Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Co. yaks about 
“Don’t let Decarb bedevil you!” And 
Celanese suggests that “You can 
build extra strength and staying 
power into your product with 
Celanese’ new saponified acetate 
rayon fiber — Fortisan-36.” 

Hey, fellers, remember me? I’m 
an industrial distributor. I don’t 
make anything. I don’t buy any- 
thing. I sell, sell, SELL! 


Boost-of-the-month .. We said 
we'd get back to G. D. Crain’s Oc- 
tober editorial, and here we are. 
Pick it up, and put this Worthing- 
ton page next to it “Meet 
Worthington’s Industrial Distributor 
Advisory Council.” Main point of 


Worthington . . editorial slant 


editorial — get the distributor into 
your act good and early, in the pol- 
icy and plans-making stage. Now, 
read the ad: 


In a meeting with far-reaching signifi- 


cance, eleven representatives of nine 
industrial distributors recently sat down 


with Worthington management to work 


out joint manufacturer-distributor prob- 
lems. 

“The purpose of the council,’ according 
to Frank Whelan, Worthington Vice- 


President, “is to plan ways to better serve 
our customers and to improve our joint 
share of available markets.” 

Consisting of nine policy-making execu- 
tives from the Worthington Industrial Dis- 
tributor organization, the advisory council 
will meet regularly to discuss matters 
affecting the interests of both Worthington 
and its distributors. Each member will 
serve for three years. 

The new council is another forward step 
in Worthington’s program for building 
a strong distributor team. 


Glory halielujah! Hurray for 
Worthington! Hurray for the men 
behind the plan, and the man be- 
hind the ad ... aL r1Es, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, New York. 


Cay Clason 
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Sending releases to Canadian 
editors? It can cost them 


=» Yours is a timely item (“Shop 
Talk,” p. 3, IM, Oct.). 

Canadian editors are becoming 
increasingly annoyed because all 
releases containing photographs — 
or special features — reach us 
through Canadian customs. 

While they come in duty free, we, 
who use a customs broker, must pay 
50c or 75c per letter. 

As yet, we have devised no meth- 
od of separating the sheep from the 
goats, and simply must clear every- 
thing, delegating most items to the 
wastepaper basket. 

Are not some of the industrial 
equipment papers responsible for 
the influx? They are, it seems, the 
only publications soliciting the ma- 
terial. 

L. C. Haze,ton 
Business Manager, Canadian 
Mining & Metallurgical Bulle- 
tin, Montreal, Canada 


Where is good source 
of employe booklets? 


= Can you suggest where I might 
be able to obtain examples of 
brochures or booklets produced by 
companies for their new employes? 
BRADFORD W. SMITH 
Brad Wright Smith Advertising, 
Cleveland 
[Can anyone help?—KEd. ] 


Anybody know any 
Singing toolmakers? 


® As a footnote to John Maloney’s 
article, “How to Make Funny Busi- 
ness Pay Off,’ on pages 50-51 of 
your September issue, your readers 
might be interested in learning that 
we have been asked for the fourth 
year in a row to write and produce 
a skit for the convention of the 
National Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association. 

This year’s skit will be our first 


with music. Anyone who knows the 
whereabouts of a few golden-ton- 
siled toolmakers, please get in touch 
with the writer. 
MARVIN S. REESE 
Account Executive, Fred Witt- 
ner Advertising, New York. 


How to help field men take 
good industrial ad photos 


= Here’s a task you can help me | 
with. Most of the case history pho- | 
tos of Surface Combustion Corp. are | 
supervised by their field men. We | 
think the quality of these photos | 
could be improved tremendously if | 


we could send each field man a sim- 
ple “manual” on what makes good 


photography. We plan to prepare | 
this ourselves, if necessary, but it’s | 
quite possible that somebody else 


has already done it. 


Any leads you can give me will | 


be delectable. 


GEORGE W. DEWEY | 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising, | 


Yellow Springs, O. 


[Two articles cover the field exten- | 
sively: “How to Make Good Photo- | 
graphs for Industrial Advertising,” | 
IM, Nov., °52, and “How to Take | 
Good Publicity Pictures,’ IM, Aug., | 


°53.—Ed.] 


Pig-in-poke inquiry article 
gets put to sales use 


= We were very happy to receive 
a sample copy of the wonderful 
publication, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
and I am indebted to the American 
City Magazine for asking you to 
send it. 

I was particularly happy to read 
and put to actual use the article 
entitled, “Are inquiries your pig 
in the poke?” Naturally, we stream- 
lined this story by N. C. Wiggins, 
J. H. France Refractories Co., for 
our own use. Thank you very much 
for your ideas, Mr. Wiggins; it will 
help us get more impact from our 

Continued on page 174 
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5 PLUMBING « HEATING 
= BUSINESS 





ey ™ movers 
HD LARGEST FULL-SERVICE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 








MAGAZINE 
AT WORK 


... eases industry 
growing pains! 


| Here’s how PHB helps its 
industry over the hurdles! 
This sensitive survey of 
retailer-wholesaler relations 
pinpoints mutual problems, 
proposes sensible solutions. 
Result—growing pains made 
easy ... and business made 
better for the merchandising 
contractor and his counter- 
part, the “new” wholesaler. 


PHB’s sense-of-touch with 
| key issues of its industry lend 
| timeliness and interest to 
every copy—editorial leader- 
ship with the plus of better 
readership than any other 
magazine in its field. 


When your wholesaler and 
contractor customers seek 
news, ideas and advice—they 
turn to PHB. When you seek 
sales success in this growing 
field—it pays to do the same. 


PLUMBING & 
HEATING 


130 EAST S9th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
PLAZA 3-9177 
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issues per month 


reaching the south- 
east’s $5,500,000,000 
construction gold mine 
with 7,500 “ad-calls” 
per issue at less than 
2c per call 


expanded 
Staff 


e 
expanded 
coverage 

e 


the South’s 
oldest 





ave yyt 
— 


Phone (collect) wire, write 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 


P.O. Box 2120 Atlanta, Ga. 
: Member ACP 











Government Business IS Good Business! 
Get your share through time-tested 











Official Journal of AFCEA 


There’s volume and profit and PRES- 
TIGE on tap for manufacturers of com- 
munications and electronic equipment, 
but you've got to go at it the right way. 
Preparation of specs is very important, 
and Bee-line approach to the personnel 
who really count is most essential. 





Through the inexpensive pages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
-.. every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 
route to profitable 
Defense business 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 173 
original inquiry and follow-through. 


I feel that I’ve been missing a lot 
by missing some back issues of IM 


_ and would appreciate these back 


articles: “How to Get Distributors 
Excited about Your Product” (IM, 
Feb., ’55); and “Trade Show Ex- 
hibits” last August. 

So please enter our subscription 
for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING at once 
and send us the November issue. 

PHILIP E. SHAYNE 
Director of Sales, TrashTainer 
Sales, Inc., Washington. 


IM gets better and better, 

this subscriber says 

™ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to be 

congratulated in the ever-growing 

volume of service it is rendering the 

business of industrial advertising 

and selling. Your new changes are 

making the book a still more valu- 

able “living text” of our business. 

RICK MARRUS 

Rick Marrus Associates, New 
York 


Wants to spread gospel 

of Mr. Watton’s ideas 

= On p. 148 of IM’s October issue 
is a very provocative article by Mr. 
Watton, entitled, “Can Statistics 
Measure Ad Effectiveness?” 

Would it be possible to obtain 
three tear sheet units of this article 
for circulating among a few clients? 
If so, I certainly would appreciate 
at. 

DON A, BURNS 
Felt Advertising, East Orange, 
N..J. 


Rosberg readership study 
reprints to be available 
# Congratulations on the series on 
ad readership by J. Wesley Ros- 
berg of The Buchen Co. I hope you 
are reprinting this. 
GEORGE C. MCNUTT 
George C. McNutt Advertising, 
Oakland, Cal. 
[Reprints will be available in sever- 
al weeks. Single copy price is 50c.— 


Ed.] > 





Attention! 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


We offer you full facilities plus central- 
ized location for printing, binding and 
mailing your periodical publication, 
either sheet-fed multi-color letterpress, 
offset or web-fed offset. Ample paper 
supplies available. 


For detailed information, write 
M.F.A. Publishing Department 
202 South 7th, Columbia, Missouri 

















If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehell Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


fer over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 












Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 

or write research purposes 


SICKLES Phalo-Keop ng SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE ¢ 2, NEW JERSEY 











different 


because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field.. 
* send for market 
story, sample copy 


LISHING CO. 


22 E. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 11, iLL. 
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At Your Fingertips 
MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1957 
SCHEDULES 
. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 
. in your 
1957 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
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*MacRae’s Blue Book ..0............0..--.ccccccc-e 192 
Manufacturers Record 2.0.0....2..ccececceeceeeeeeeee 94 


Marine Eaginceriag/Leg - : 
PE ee REE aE Inset ‘Seween 144-145 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, 





| ae 17 
*Material Handling Illustrated Di liiaree 4, 5 
*Materials & Methods ............ .. 3rd Cover 


*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co... ‘Inc. . 2nd 
Cover, 6-7, 21, 28-29, 34-35, 78-79, 86-87, 
Insert Between 104-105 and 120-121, 168-169 


Mechanical Catalog ~.............--....-.-.-...- 30-31 
*Mechanical Engineering ................. 30-31, 36 
*Metal Progress ~ 

















M.F.A. Publishing Department .................. 174 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The . 145 
Military Aut tion ...... be 73 
*Milk Dealer. The ............. scarica’, a 
*Milk Products Journal, The eases . 108 
a |, aN een One ene 4th ‘Cover 
*Miller Freeman Publications Facing Page 17 
Mining Engineering  —..022....2...20..-..:.--c000- 30-31 
*Modern Castings and American Foundry- 
man 114 
*Modern Industrial Press, The ................ 148 
*Modern Machine Shop .............. ave ae 
*Modern Office Procedures .. oa le 
*Modern Packaging -...0..........ceccc--. 92-93 


*Modern Power and Engineering .............. 153 
*Modern Railroads ................. mcetacs Leieieeticaio 105 
*Medern Sanitation —..!.............. 15 
*National Provisioner, The ............................ 120 


New Equipment Digest ......... 
ener aacecescensa SEBOGE Between 136- 137 


*Occupational Hazards 2.0.2... 4,5 
Oil and Gas Equipment 2022... 2... 142 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The .......................... 108 
*Paper Trade journal —................... UF 


*Penton Publications 
Seem ONOn eee 18-19, Insert Between 136-137 
*Petroleum Engineer, The 
: . Insert Between 112-113 
*Retrelount: ‘Raghneer Publishing Co., The 
. Insert Between 112-113, 126 








Petroleum ‘Publishing Company, Ine. ...... 142 
*Petroleum Refi ‘ 95 
Vetraneat. WG <sicnpenenecie 86-87 
*Pipe Line Industry 16 
*Pit and Quarry Handbook .......................... 117 







Plastic Binding Corporation ..... 
*Plumbing & Heating Business . 
*Powell Publications _....................- 
WP OWOE sc05....-. vusedioaiatios 
*Power Ruginecsiag | aucun ne ctehomoneleen 
*Precision Metal Molding .. a 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. .........................--- 








*Product Design & Development .................. 106 
*Product Engineering .. feast 
*Producti . noent ‘Between 96-97 
*Products Finishing 74 
Progressive Architecture Insert Between 16-17 
*Pigheh; ete ARON asinccvsisccsconcnes Facing Page 17 
Purchasing .......... 10-11 





Putman Publishing Co. .................. 8-9, 91, Ill 





Railway Age ..... 33 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
14-15, Insert Between 16-17, 107, 3rd Cover 











Reply-O-Letter = 97 
"Roads ent Bae -......c.... ck 2 
Schieffelin & Co. ..... 161 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service ................ 174 
*Signal 174 


Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
33, 84, 85, Insert Between 144-145 








“Satie, Tater TRU We css. cnn 153 
*Stanley Publishing Company Ince. ............ 152 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 

WE OE: TNE asic eicscrncrincetiorete 
Sweet’s Catalog Service isin cncaicgitei dock ina 
*Technical Publishing Co. ........................ 12-13 
Telefilm Incorporated . ...............----.--cscse-sse-00 147 


*Telephone Engineer Publishing Corpora- 

UO sek ei ncwsvtabed an 
*Thomas Publishing Co. . 
VP GSREE UIE aisiiondscticncccnokeentn 
Tool Engineer. The ........ 















*Transportation Supply News ....................-. 152 
*Vance Publishing Corp. ...................... 109, 146 
*“Wall Street Journal 02.0... seit Ga 
Warren Company, S. D. ...... ... 139 
*Water and Sewage Works -... 158 
*Watson Publications, Inc. ........... 105, 148, 156 
*Welding Illustrated 0.0... eee Ay 5 
*Wood and Wood Products .... 146 
Seppe Pineher Beer Whe inna nice ccescssnesinsesisicosecetblone 100 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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| EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Business as a “Special Interest” 


Gene Duckwall, vice-president and media director 
of the Los Angeles office of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
made an interesting and provocative analysis of media 
strategy in a talk at the recent annual meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

He divided media into two classes—“intrusive” and 
“directory.” In the case of the former, the appeal of 
the medium is broad and general, and the reader or 
viewer gets the message without intent or seeking. 
This type of medium is best adapted, he said, for the 
low-interest type of product, where frequency of pur- 
chase is great. 

On the other hand, he put practically all “special in- 
terest” magazines into the “directory” category, since 
the editorial character of the medium attracts people 
with a common interest in the subjects discussed. He 
referred to magazines in the outdoor, fashion, food 
preparation and similar categories as “directory” media, 
since readers are actually looking for the kinds of 
products related to the editorial service. Thus items 
of high price and infrequent purchase were recom- 
mended as well adapted for this type of medium. 

Mr. Duckwall’s analysis related only to consumer 
media, but his thinking suggests strongly the reasons 
for the strength and growth of business publications, 
all of which are “special interest’ media and attract 
readers who are obviously concerned with the sub- 
jects discussed. Thus the advertising they carry is 
actually looked for and read with sustained interest 
by these groups, because of the fact that their common 
concerns are related to the editorial service of the 
publications. 

This brings up again the reason why industrial ad- 
vertisers, especially those offering capital goods carry- 
ing a rather high price tag, find industrial publications 
so valuable. Not only has the medium brought together 
important groups of people whose common interests 
qualify them as actual or potential buyers, but the 
editorial service provides the special interest which 
makes the advertising an integral part of the publi- 
cation package, supplementing the information of the 
specialized nature provided in the text pages. 

Following Mr. Duckwall’s reasoning, the reader of 
a specialized publication in the business field, with 
interests similar to all others in the industry which it 
addresses, can be counted on to have an inherent and 
basic concern with the products advertised, because 
he has already been qualified by his readership of that 
particular type of special interest magazine. 

He is therefore looking for information in the adver- 
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Business publications cut down on the job an advertiser must 
do by rounding-up an audience with common, specialized 
interests. 


tising pages as an extension of the information provided 
him in the text pages. Thus the advertising becomes 
a directory type of information, to which the reader 
and buyer naturally turns for information on what to 
buy and where to buy it. 

Thus copy design and preparation should be greatly 
simplified by the knowledge that the reader expects to 
find information of the exact kind the advertiser is 
prepared to offer him in his specialized business jour- 
nal. There is no need for artificial tricks or gimmicks to 
attract the attention of the reader, since he is already 
present in the reader traffic because of his demon- 
strated interest in the subjects discussed and reported 
by the magazine. He is looking for information, and 
the job of the advertiser is to supply it, as rapidly and 
in as interesting a form as possible. 

The great effort of so many industrial advertisers to 
find a peg on which to hang their story of product 
advantages or service features often delays the reader 
in his effort to obtain the information he is looking 
for—information which he expected to find when he 
established himself as a reader of his specialized busi- 
ness publication. 

If Mr. Duckwall’s thesis is studied, it will make the 
advertising problems of manufacturers selling to in- 
dustry seem a lot simpler than they are usually con- 


sidered to be. 
SIE. Cais 
—— 


G. D. Crain Jr. 
Publisher 
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Market Data Available 
for Advertisers of © 


A 





‘MATERIALS 


PARTS 
FINISHES 


Want more information on the original equipment and other 
hardgoods markets for your products? 


Materials & Methods’ continuing studies of the 
markets for engineering materials, parts and finishes are 
available for the asking. 


Each of these market studies is based on a representative 
sample of original equipment and other hardgoods manu- 
facturing plants in the U. S. Each contains important data 
broken down according to Standard Industrial Classifications. 
And each tells the principal kinds of information needed by 
the men who select your kind of materials, parts or finishes 
before they make decisions that result in actual purchases. 


We'll be glad to send you the studies that will aid you in 
your 1957 advertising and marketing programs, as long as 
the supply lasts. 





Clip Coupon! 





M&M 
Market Study 









Description 





IRONS 
AND STEELS 





Market data on carbon, alloy, stainles 
low-alloy and high strength steels; 
malleable, ductile, wrought, and gray irons. 
Also shows forms in which used i.e., strip, 
Sheet, bar, tubing, forgings, castings, etc. 





STAINLESS 
STEELS 


How 11 forms of stainless are being used 
—sheet, bar, strip, tubing, clad, etc. Special 
section reports on specifying practices in 
chemical process and atomic power industries. 
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NONFERROUS 
METALS 
AND PARTS 


Includes market data on aluminum, 

brass, copper, bronze, nickel, zinc, tin, 
magnesium, lead. Breaks market down 
according to 10 principal parts or forms 
in which each metal is available. 





ALUMINUM 
AND 
MAGNESIUM 


Covers the use of 13 different forms of both 
metals—including castings, forgings, 
extrusions, bar, sheet, strip and tubing. 





NONMETALLIC 
MATERIALS 
AND PARTS 


Covers the use of 22 different nonmetallic 
materials and parts, including plastics, 
rubber, cork, wood, silicones, fibers, textiles, 
ceramics, refractories, glasses, carbon, 
graphite, leather. 





o> 


INDUSTRIAL 
FIBERS, FABRICS 
AND FIBROUS 
MATERIALS 


Reports on felts, woven and coated fabrics, 
nonwoven and knit fabrics, yarn fibers, 
roving, linters, etc. Lists hundreds of 
applications as well as the engineering 
functions required of such materials. 





mall 


PLASTICS 
MATERIALS 
AND PARTS 


Covers 16 types of plastics—from acrylics 
through vinyls—and analyzes their uses in the 
16 principal forms in which they are available. 





FABRICATED 
MATERIALS 
AND PARTS 


Analyzes the markets for all basic shapes and 
forms of materials: stampings; punch press 
parts; sand, die, permanent mold and 
precision castings; tubular parts; weldments; 
brazed assemblies; drop and press forgings; 
molded parts; extrusions; cold headed 
parts; spinnings; metal powder parts; etc. 





g 


TUBING, 
PIPE AND 
TUBULAR 
PARTS 


Shows use of six major types of 
mechanical and structural pipe and tubing; 
five types of fluid-carrying pipe and 

tubing. Further breakdowns show materials 
from which these are manufactured. 
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FINISHES 
AND 
COATINGS 





Covers the use of organic, mechanical, 
metallic and chemical conversion finishes 
as well as the various types of equipment 
needed to apply them. Data on cleaning 
equipment and supplies are also included. 


ERG MEICM 6 Name 
& Methods Him 
Company 
Street 
City 





Circle numpers of market aids wanted 
12345 67 8 9 10 
and mail to: Research Department 
Materials & Methods 

430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














Zone State 






















How can you be sure 


the men who get 





the publications you advertise in 
actually read them ? 


Can paid circulation 


really guarantee readership? 


Can good controlled circulation inevitably 
deliver readers? 


Can the Franchise-Paid Circulation Method 
do anything more than guarantee coverage 
of all specifiers and buyers? 


No, of course not 


That’s why we make sure that MILL & FACTORY 
goes only to men who say they read it — and want 
to keep on reading it. 


MILL & Factory uses the Conover-Mast Certified 
Readership system; a very costly operation that 
goes far beyond BPA’s “Verification” system. 
Certified Readership requires every single recipi- 
ent to state that he reads Mit & Factory and 
wants to keep on reading it ... thus insuring 100% 
reader certification. 


Here’s how Certified 
Readership works 


Regularly, every recipient of Mitt & Factory is 
sent a questionnaire which asks (1) Is your address 
correct as given? (2) Are you reading MILL «& 
Factory and finding it useful? (3) Do you wish to 
continue receiving MILL & FACTORY? 


Total response to this mailing plus two follow-up 
mailings averages between 75 and 85%. The names 
of those not replying are referred to our 146 fran- 
chised distributors for personal check by their 
salesmen, to make this certification 100% effective. 


About 90% say they read the publication and wish 
to continue receiving it. If a recipient says his job 
function has been changed and he no longer needs 
the magazine — or if he just doesn’t read it — his 
name is taken off the list immediately to be subse- 
quently replaced by another executive with buying 
influence, who in turn, will be checked for reader- 
ship. By this method every single name is checked 
either by mail or in person and all returns are cer- 
tified by an independent auditing organization. 
The accuracy of MIL. & Facrory’s circulation list 
averages a phenomenal 97%. And here’s why... 


MILL & FACTORY rates high 
because it reaches the right men 


There’s a good reason why MILL & Factory rates 
high among men who say they read it and want to 
keep on reading it. That’s because it is edited for 
and circulated to a carefully identified group of 
men—plant men throughout industry — regardless 
of title — who have the authority to specify, to ini- 
tiate requisitions, to buy. You know they are the 
men because they are identified at the local level. 


Muu & Factory builds and maintains its circula- 
tion through 1,724 industrial salesmen who can 
personally designate and enter the subscriptions 
for the men they must sell . .. who personally can- 
cel the subscriptions of those who no longer have 
the power to buy... not at the end of a subscrip- 
tion term of one, two or three years, but with the 
very next issue of MILL & Factory. 


These 1,724 salesmen are employed by 146 leading 
distributor organizations and, regardless of your 
method of sales representation, these salesmen 
identify and sell the men who must be sold on 
products like yours — whether they specify, buy, 
or influence the purchase of a product. 


There is one practical way you can be sure your 
advertising reaches the industrial plant men 
who can say “Yes” or “No” and make it stick... 
who are known to be the important men today 
...-who are known to read the publication that 
carries your advertising... MILL & FACTORY. 





MILL & FACTORY reaches 
the men, regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mills 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 

205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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